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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urnsan,—In your Review, (p. 504) 
of a work on the Animal Kingdom, you 
observe that the author mentions ‘‘ Peter 
Tornton, 1724, aged 185 ;’’ and you say 
you ‘‘ doubt the fact,” and you inquire 
“‘ what was Peter Tornton’s country, and 
when did he live ?”’ 1 beg, therefore, to 
inform you that there is a portrait of Pe- 
TRASCH ZortTAN prefixed to the first vo- 
lume of Sir John Sinclair’s Code of 
Health and Longevity, and in the second 
volume of that work, an account of him 
is given, whence it appears that he was 
born in 1537, at a village near Temans- 
waer, in Hungary. He died on the 5th of 
January, 1723-4. His youngest son, 97 
years of age, was born of this third wife. 

Louth, Yours, &c. R. UvEDALE. 

One of the daily papers having given 
extracts from the Third Record Report 
just published, relative to the “ baga de 
secretis,’’ and called attention by a sepa- 
rate paragraph to the proceedings regard- 
ing Queen Anne Boleyn, Mr. FrepeRick 
Devon is induced to remark, that this 
bag was always known to be in existence, 
and an account thereof (though not in de- 
tail) appears in the Record Commmission 
Report of 1800, pp. 114 and 118, where 
Mr. Templar, of the Crown Office, re- 
commends a catalogue of its contents to be 
made, which was subsequently done, and 
is now it is believed at the Rolls house. 
It is known that the King married Anne 
Boleyn, had two children (one being still- 
born), and subsequently beheaded her, 
and with indecent haste married Lady 
Jane Seymour the next day. There is 
nothing fresh in this report of 1842 to 
fix guilt upon or criminate the Queen. 
Those who desire further information may 
study Bishop Burnet, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, Keightley, and others; or, should 
they desire instruction blended with 
amusement in the way of pleasing narra- 
tive, they may read Miss Strickland’s 
4th volume of the Queens of England. 
The bag has been examined by several 
persons; it contains the indictments, 
precepts, conviction, &c. but not the evi- 
dence on which that conviction took place. 

In answer to CypweE11, J. H. states 
that John Webster, the author of ‘‘ The 
Displaying of supposed Witchcraft,” is 
mentioned by Dr. Whitaker, in his His- 
tory of Craven, 2nd edit. p. 22, when 
speaking of the church of Mytton, and of 
the rectors and vicars thereof, he says 
that the well-known Webster (Johannes 
Hyphantes) during the Civil Wars, was 
intruded by the governing powers into this 
benefice—a man of uncommon learning 
and ability—‘‘ but he was a leper.” He 


is again mentioned by the same’ author at 
pages 112 and 113, and said there to have 
published a book in 1671, entituled, 
‘* Metallographia, or the History of Me- 
tals.” Having been deprived of the be- 
nefice of Mytton at the Restoration, he 
turned author, and a “ Practitioner in 
Physick.’”’ 

J.G.N. remarks, with regard to the 
second marriage of Archbishop Cranmer’s 
widow, noticed in p. 174, that Herbert, 
in his edition of Ames’s History of Print- 
ing, has identified Mr. Whitchurch with 
Edward Whitchurch, the partner of the 
celebrated printer Grafton. The last 
book printed with Whitchurch’s name is 
dated 1560 (see Dibdin’s Ames, vol. iii. 
p- 484), which tallies very well with his 
supposed burial at Camberwell in 1561. 

H. G. makes the following remarks on 
the Heraldic Badges, noticed in our Re- 
view of the Archzologia. (Nov. p. 508.) 
The greyhound and hart's head, I take 
for Sir L. Rainsford’s, knight, a brave man 
at arms, being one of the three advisers 
of the Lord Scales, in his tournament 
with the Burgundian Duke, together with 
the renowned Sir John Astley, and the 
Lord Douglas (the bleeding hart). See his 
standard in Excerpta Historia. He was 
brother-in-law to Edmund Lord Grey of 
Ruthyn, afterwards Earl of Kent, by mar- 
riage with a daughter of the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and widow of Lord Hunger- 
ford. (Coll. Top. et Gen. vol. i. 298.) 
The black ragged staff is typical of Lord 
Grey of Ruthyn. (See Ret. Review.) The 
crest of that family of Grey is, on a cha- 
peau, a wyvern or, supporting the stalk 
of a tree erected sable (i.e. a black ragged 
staff). Can the bridled horse be the Karl 
of Pembroke ? he is said to have borne a 
drewt or draught horse. (See Ret. Re- 
view, second series, vol. ii. 515, 517.) 

N. will be glad of any information as 
to the James Nash of Busfield Court, 
1660, mentioned in Dr. Treadway Nash's 
Pedigree (Worcestershire), and his des- 
cendants,—the descendants of Thomas 
Nash, named in Shakspeare’s Pedigree, 
(Gents. Mag. vols. 77~79)—the ancestors 
of Michael Nasb of Limerick co. 1666,— 
the ancestors of Thomas Nash, buried in 
Temple Church, 1648 (vol. 81)—with al- 
derman Wm. Nash of London, 1780,— 
and the mothers of Sir Brooke Watson 
and Sir Nash Grose (related by marriage 
to Nash’s, who came from Herefordshire). 
—Richd. and Jas. Nash were M.P.'s for 
Hereford, 1377. A General Nash served 
in the American war; and there was a 
Colonel Nash in 1780, in the 2nd Life 
Guards. 
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DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. Vol. 1—5. 


WE remember an anecdote of some adventurous French pirate who 
plundered five of the Scottish islands, and whose booty for the whole 
amounted to the sum of three ‘shillings and sixpence. We were informed, 
that for these five volumes we should derive literary treasures of equal 
value ; but we have found that travellers may pass through the same 
country with such different views, that what will present nothing but a 
waste of barrenness to the one, may abound in objects of curiosity to the 
other. The foot of one seems to dry up the sources of fertility as he 
treads ; while the very presence of the other unchains life at every step, 
and appears to have even the creative powers of nature at command. 
We may certainly travel, as Sterne said of Smollett, from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and find all barren, or we may make the brightest landscape un- 
pleasing, by throwing over it the dark and cloudy shadows of discontent, 
and placing its fairest objects in an unfavourable point of view. The best 
rule we know for those who read for instruction, is to read with a desire 
to be pleased. The mind is narrowed, as the temper is hurt, by a constant 
anxiety to discover faults * and blemishes in the works by which we are 
to be informed or amused. He can hardly be called an admirer of 
female beauty, who is for ever peering with microscopic vigilance to 
detect freckles and imperfections in their features: a willingness to 
praise, and a delight in praising, will always be found to be characteristic 
marks of a liberal and cultivated mind ; and as the praise of the enligh- 
tened is the greatest gratification an author can receive, so to withhold 
it when due, or even to bestow it with a grudging and unwilling hand, is 
doing all in our power to repress the energies of genius; by blasting its 
present hopes, we stifle its future exertions, and thus contract that cir- 
cle of literature which it is the just purpose of criticism to enlarge, to 
strengthen, and improve. Miss Burney, the aathor of the present Diary, 
was gifted with a very early and extraordinary maturity of judgment, 
quick apprehension in discovering the varieties of human character, and a 
lively imagination in pourtraying them. Congreve wrote his Old Batchelor, 
a play abounding in comic force and knowledge of society, when only nine- 
teen. This circumstance has never been mentioned by his biographers with- 
out surprise, and has been always considered as a mark of early develope- 
ment of talent almost without a parallel ; but we think, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, that the Evelina of Miss Burney is still more surprising; 





* « How well,’’ says Gray, in one of his letters, ‘‘ your friend remembered all the 
faults of that book, and overlooked all the beauties.”” We remember hearing the late 
Professor Porson speak with marked disapprobation of the manner in which Fischer, 
the editor of Plato, spoke of some inaccuracies of Henry Stephens. ‘‘ It did not become 
him, who had edited, he said, only a few dialogues, thus to cavil at the over- 
sights of one who had gone through the ,whole expanded field of Greek Litera« 
ture,”—Rev. 
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for a vigilant attention to Congreve’s play will show, that though he had 
seen something perhaps of the form and manners of society, yet that he had 
also attended still more closely to the reflection of them in the works of his 
predecessors. Much of his language is the conyentional language of the 
stage ; much of his wit is of that kind that can be thrown into any par- 
ticular character,* or given to any person whom the author is able to create, 
while the plot of a comedy seldom appears to be the absolute repre- 
sentation of real life, or faithfully to delineate, in its rapid and compli- 
cated movement, the less striking occurrences of actual existence, and the 
slower progress of human events. We think, therefore, that, with justice, 
Miss Burney’s Evelina may be recorded as an effort of the youthful 
mind made in the same direction, not less singular, and certainly not less 
successful. This was soon after followed up by another work of the same 
class—Cecilia—which met with an equally favourable reception ; and what 
is certainly remarkable, in the case of both works, the approbation of 
the public, however considerable, was still inferior to that which it re- 
ceived from the highest judges ;—from men the most eminent in literature, 
and best acquainted with the laws of composition :}+ ‘‘ A work,” says John- 
son, “‘that should result from long experience, and deep and intimate 
knowledge ofthe world, hasbeen written without either. Miss Burney is 
is a real wonder. What she is, she is intuitively. Dr. Burney told me 
that she had the fewest advantages of any of his daughters, from some 
peculiar circumstances ; and such has been her timidity, that he himself 
had not any suspicion of her powers.” Burke said he sate up all night to 
read her book, so fascinated was he with the powers of the narrative, 
and the contrasted variety and excellence of the characters. Windham 
appeared anxiously to covet her conversation ; even the fastidious Mr. 
Mason did not disdain to praise ; and every celebrated person of her own 
sex hastened to pay their tribute of applause to one who made the splen- 
dour of her talents more admired by the unaffected modesty of her 
demeanour, by the gentleness of her manners, the propriety of her conduct ; 
and we should think it wrong not to add, by the strength of her religious 
belief, and the conscientious piety of her life.t 

Such was the author of the Diary, which, at an interval of more than half 
a century, is now first unclosed to public inspection. It appears that its 
existence was known from its commencement to her intimate acquaintance, 
and its continuance strongly recommended by them. ‘I long of all 
things,” writes one who was alike the earliest, and among the most intelli- 





* “ Johnson had projected a work, to show how small a quantity of real fiction 
there is in the world, and that the same images, with very little variation, have served 
all the authors who have ever written.”’ See Boswell, iv. 249. 

+t ‘I mentioned Cecilia,” said Boswell. ‘‘Sir,’? said Johnson, ‘if you talk of 
Cecilia, talk on.” See vol. iv. 225.—‘I din’d yesterday,” he said, ‘‘ at Mr. Gar- 
rick’s, with Mrs. Carter, Miss H. More, and Miss Burney,—three such women are 
not to be found. I know not where I could find a fourth, except Mrs. Lennox.” 
p- 296.—‘* Henry Fielding never drew so good a character [as Mr. Smith, in Eve- 
lina] ; there isno character better drawn any where, or by any author.’”’ Sce Diary, 
i. 54. ‘There is nothing so delicate in all H. Fielding’s works, as in Evelina.’’ 
p- 71.—‘ Dr. Johnson told him [Mr. Lort] there were things in Evelina more than 
worthy of Fielding.” p. 77.—‘‘ 1 know none like her—nor do I believe there is, or 
there ever was, a man who could write such a book so young.” p. 227, &c.—ReEv. 

_} Miss Burney, it appears, kept another diary, which was the record of her daily 
devotions, and of her religious feelings.—Rev. 
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gent of her friends,* “ to see the continuation of your journal, for I have 
copied and will faithfully return your last. If you answer me, you have 
not continued it, you are unpardonable, and I advise you to set about it 
immediately, as well as you can, while any traces of it remain on your 
memory. I[t will one day be the delight of your old age,—it will call 
back your youth, your spirits, your pleasures, your friends whom you 
fondly loved, and who loved you ! (at that time also, from being long gone 
off the stage) ; and lastly, when your own scene is closed, remain a 
valuable treasure to those who come after you.” This was written when 
the Diary was just commenced, and Miss Burney was gaining for the first 
time, in Mrs. Thrale’s house, a more extensive view of society, and a 
greater confidence in her own powers of delineating it. She was there 
placed in a situation most favourable to the development of her talents ; 
her knowledge was increased by the conversation of the learned ; her 
talent of observation improved by the society of the various classes that 
frequented the house ; and being both industrious in study, and keen in ob- 
servation, her mind became more fully stored with images ; her conversa- 
tional powers were quickened by practice ; and her increased knowledge of 
social life enabled her promptly to seize its peculiarities and passions, and 
to represent them under new forms of ideal creation. 

The leading object of the Diary, however, was not only to perpetuate 
the pictures of society which she drew at the time, but to make it a record 
of her own thoughts and feelings. It may be divided into three separate 
epochs of her life—her abode with Mrs. Thrale—her servitude at Court— 
and her life subsequent to her marriage. The first will afford the greatest 
variety of entertainment ; and is, indeed, that part which we have alone 
selected for our quotations. ‘The second period consisted of about five years, 
when she was attendant on the Queen; in which, being of a weakly 
frame, her Majesty condescendingly allowed her to rise at five, and go 
to bed at twelve ; when she was never permitted to deliver an opinion, 
or contradict an error; in which period she only walked backward, and 
answered yes and no; in which she never once coughed,t spate, 
sneezed, or stirred hand or foot ; in which, if she had a cold, she dared 
not blow her nose; or, if a pin ran into her head, she dared not 
remove it; and in which she was only permitted to bite the inside of 
her cheek for a little relief, during the protracted agonies of attendance ; 
and when her male society consisted of sundry Aides-de-Camp, and 
her female, of Mrs. Haggerdorn, and Mrs, Schwellenberg, and for which 
she had a footman, half a coach, and 200/. a year. At the expiration of 
five years, Queen Charlotte’s very thoughtful consideration and tender 
solicitude for her health, and Madam Schwellenberg’s angelic temper, nearly 
brought her to the gates of death ; and she retired from the state apart- 
ments at Windsor to a cottage at Norbury, to a pension of half her 
salary, and to the marital embrace of the Chevalier D’Arblay; and 
exchanged the royal criticisms on Shakspere,t for the conversations of 





* Mr. S. Crisp, of Chesington. See vol. i. p. 144. 

t See vol. ii. p. 407. ‘* Directions for coughing, sneezing, or moving before the 
King and Queen.”’ 

t ‘* Was there ever,’”’ cried the King, ‘‘such stuff as great part of Shakspere ? 
only one must not say so. But what think you—what? what? Is it not sad stuff? 
what? what? I know it is not to be said, but it’s true—what ? only it’s Shakspere, 
and nobody dare abuse him,” &c. See Diary, vol. ii. p. 398. Miss Burney must have 
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Talleyrand and Narbonne, and the society of Madame de Stael. At this 
period of her life the present narrative ends ; and it only remains for us to 
explain the principle on which we have made our extracts. To give 
any portions of it at full length, would require far ampler room than we 
could bestow ; to abridge it, would be to impair its graphic power and 
character, and indeed to deprive it of half its interest ; as, then, we are 
able to make only a few extracts, we have chosen those which are entirely 
of a literary kind, as being the most suitable to our work, and in them- 
selves the most important. We have endeavoured to separate that which is 
as permanent as literature itself, from the transient topics of the day. 
The tears that rolled down Sophy Streatfield’s cheeks awaken no sigh or 
smile in these distant days; the beautiful Miss Browne will make no 
living bosom palpitate with her name : but the criticisms of the learned, 
and the opinions of the wise, are not impaired by time ; force of under- 
standing and brilliancy of imagination must always delight ; literary his- 
tory may receive some embellishment from this book ; and its pages will be 
appealed to as authentic memorials of the eminent persons delineated in 
it, We shall open our cabinet with the portrait of Johnson, as he sate at 
the hospitable table of Mrs. Thrale ; and introduce that remarkable con- 
versation only hinted at in Boswell’s Life, when he appeared as one would 
at the Centaurs’ feast,* with a sword in one hand, and a bowl in the other. 


« A little while after he (Dr. Johnson) 
drank Miss Thrale’s health and mine, 
and then added, ‘’ Tis a terrible thing 
that we cannot wish young ladies well, 
without wishing them to become old 
women.’ ‘But some people,’ said Mr. 
Seward, ‘are old and young at the same 
time, for they wear so well that they never 
look old.’ ‘ No, Sir, no,’ cried the Doc- 
tor, laughing: ‘that never was; you 
might as well say, they are at the same 
time tall and short. I remember an 
epitaph to that purpose, which is in 





— ‘lies buried here, 
So early wise, so lasting fair, 
That none, unless her years you told, 
Thought her a child, or thought her old.’ 


Miss Thrale then repeated some lines in 
French, and Dr. Johnson some more in 
Latin. An epilogue of Mr. Garrick’s 
to Boadicea was then mentioned, and Dr. 
Johnson said it was a miserable perform- 
ance, and everybody agreed it was the 


said Mr. Seward, ‘it has been very much 
admired ; but it is in praise of English 
valour, and so I suppose the subject made 
it popular.’ ‘I don’t know, Sir,’ said 
Dr. Johnson, ‘anything about the sub- 
ject, for I would not read on till I came 
to it; I got through half a dozen lines, 
but I could observe no other subject but 
its real dulness. I don’t know what is 
the matter with David; I am afraid he is 
grown superannuated, for his prologues 
and epilogues used to be incomparable.’ 
‘ Nothing is so fatiguing,’ said Mrs. 
Thrale, ‘‘as the life of a wit: he and 
Wilkes are the two oldest men of their 
ages I know; for they have both worn 
themselves out, by being eternally on the 
rack to give entertainment to others.’ 
* David, Madam,’ said the Doctor, ‘ looks 
much older than he is, for his face has 
had double the business of any other 
man’s;t it is never at rest; when he 
speaks one minute, he has quite a differ- 
ent countenance to what he assumes the 


worst he had ever made. ‘And yet,’ next. I don’t believe he ever kept the 





been pretty well drilled by this time ; for she adds, ‘‘ I should say more of this even- 
ing, and of the King, with whose unaffected conversation, and unassuming port and 
manner, I was charmed, &c.’’—ReEv. 

* When Boswell told Johnson that the great must be highly pleased by his conver- 
sation, he answered, ‘‘ No, Sir, great lords and great ladies don’t like to have their 
mouths stopped.’’—ReEv. 

+ This fact relating to the premature aginy of Garrick’s countenance had been 
observed and mentioned; and also that, to hide this, the paint he wore almost 
assumed the thickness and consistency of enamel, in his later days on the stage. 
“No —_ face,” said Johnson, ‘“‘has had more wear and tear.” v. Boswell, v. ii. p. 
424,— Ve 
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same look for half an hour together, in 
the whole course of his life ; and such an 
eternal, restless, fatiguing play of the 
muscles, must certainly run out a man’s 
face before its real time.’ ‘O yes,’ 
cried Mrs. Thrale, ‘we must certainly 
make some allowance for such wear and 
tear of a man’s face.’ ”’ 

‘‘ The next name that was started was 
that of Sir John Hawkins; and Mrs. 
Thrale said, ‘ Why, now, Dr. Johnson, he 
is another of those whom you suffer 
nobody to abuse but yourself. Garrick is 
one too; for, if any other speaks against 
him, you brow-beat him in a minute.’ 
‘ Why, Madam,’ answered he, ‘ they don’t 
know when to abuse him and when to 
praise him ; I will allow no man to speak 
ill of David that he does not deserve ; and 
as to Sir John, why, really, I believe him 
to be an honest man at the bottom ; but, 
to be sure, he is penurious and he is 
mean, and it must be owned he has a de- 
gree of brutality* and a tendency to 
savageness that cannot easily be defended.’ 
We all laughed, as he meant we should, 
at this curious manner of speaking in his 
favour ; and he then related an anecdote, 
that he said he knew to be true, with re- 
gard to his meanness. He said, that Sir 
John and he once belonged to the same 
club ; but that, as he eat no supper after 
the first night of his admission, he de- 
sired to be excused paying his share.’ ‘And 
he was excused?’ ‘O yes, for no man is 
angry with another for being inferior to 
himself. We all scorned him, and ad- 
mitted his plea; for my part, I was such 
a fool as to pay my share for wine, 
though I never tasted any; but Sir John 
was a most unclubable man.’ * * *¥ 

‘61778. About noon, when I went 
into the library, book-hunting, Mrs. 
Thrale came to me; we had a very nice 
confab about various books, and exchanged 
opinions and imitations of Baretti. She 
told me many excellent tales of him, and 
I, in return, related my stories. She 
gave me a long and very entertaining ac- 
count of Dr. Goldsmith, who was inti- 
mately known here; but, in speaking of 
the ‘ Good-natured Man,’ when I extolled 
my favourite Croaker, I found that ad- 
mirable character was a downright theft 
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from Dr. Johnson. Look at the ‘ Ram- 
bler’ and you will find irius is the 


man, and that not merely the idea, but 
the peculiarities of the character, are all 
stolen thence.t While we were yet read- 
ing this ‘Rambler,’ Dr. Johnson came 
in; we told him what we were about. 
‘Ah, Madam,’ cried he, ‘ Goldsmith was 
not scrupulous ; but he would have been 
a great man had he known the real value 
of his own internal resources.’ Miss 
Burney said, ‘ Mrs. Thrale is’ fond of his 
Vicar of Wakefield, and so am I,—don’t 
you likeit,Sir?? ‘No! Madam, itis very 
faulty ; there is nothing of real life in it, 
and very little of nature. It is a mere 
fanciful performance.’ Dr. Johnson was 
very communicative concerning his pre- 
sent work, the Lives of the Poets ; Dryden 
is now in the press, and he told us he had 
been just writing a dissertation on Hudi- 
bras. He gave us an account of Mrs. 
Lennox. Her Female Quixote is very 
justly admired here. But Mrs. Thrale 
says, that though her books are generally 
approved, nobody likes her. I find she, 
among others, waited on Dr. Johnson 
upon her commencing writer, and he 
told us, at her request, he carried her to 
Richardson. ‘ Poor Charlotte Lennox !’ 
continued he, ‘ when we came to the house 
she desired me to leave her, for, says she, 
I am under great restraint in your pre- 
sence, but, if you leave me alone with 
Richardson, I'll give you a very good ac- 
count of him. However, I fear poor 
Charlotte was disappointed, for she gave 
me no account at all.’ He then told us 
of two little productions of our Mr. Harris,§ 
which we read. They are very short, and 
very clever. One is called Fashion, the 
other ‘ Much Ado ;’ and they were both of 
them full of a sportive humour that I had 
not suspected to belong to Mr. Harris, 
the learned and grave. Mrs. Montagu 
pronounced the dedication [to Evelina] 
to be so well written, that she could not 
but suppose it to be the Doctor’s (John- 
son’s) ‘She is very kind,’ quoth I, 
‘because she likes one part better than 
another, to take it from me,’ ‘ You must 
not mind that,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘for 
such things are always said when books 
are successful. There are three distinct 





* See the account of Sir John Hawkins turning George Steevens out of his house, 
in the Memoir of his daughter, Miss Hawkins.—Rev. 


+ ‘‘ Suspirius, the Screech Owl.” 


See Rambler, Tuesday, Oct. 9, 1750. 


~ Exaggeration of character, and an improbable crowding of incident into too narrow 
a space, seem to us to be defects of this story ; genuine humour, and a delightful 
simplicity and true feeling in the pathetic parts, are the merits which have so long 


continued its popularity.—Rev. 


§ Mr. James Harris, the author of Hermes, &c. 


See Boswell’s Johnson for more 


on the subject of Mr. Harris ; the two works mentioned, we never met with.—Rerv. 
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kinds of judges upon all new authors or 
productions. The first are those that 
know no rules, but pronounce entirely 
from their natural taste and feelings; the 
second are those who know and judge by 
rules ; and the third are those who know, 
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but are above the rules. These last are 
those you should wish to satisfy. Next 
to them rate the natural judges ; but ever 
despise those opinions that are formed by 
the rules.’ ’’ 


We now come to what Miss Burney calls, with reason, “a terribly 
noisy day,” in which it appeared that “The Lives of the Poets” were 
not to be attacked with impunity, nor its critical opinions to be examined 
with the safety of the aggressor. ‘The description of this formidable joust 


at Streatham is thus given: 


*‘The long war which had been pro- 
duced among the wits concerning Lord 
Lyttelton’s Life by Dr. Johnson, and 
which a whole tribe of blues, with Mrs. 
Montagu at their head, have vowed to 
execrate and revenge, now broke out with 
all the fury of the first actual hostilities, 
stimulated by long-concerted schemes, and 
much spiteful information. Mr. Pepys, 
Dr. Johnson well knew, was one of Mrs. 
Montagu’s steadiest abettors ; and, there- 
fore, as he had some time determined to 
defend himself with the first of them he 
met, this day he fell the sacrifice to his 
wrath. Ina long téte-a.téte which I ac- 
cidentally had with Mr. Pepys before the 
company was assembled, he told me his 
apprehensions of an attack, and solicited 
me earnestly to endeavour to prevent it, 
modestly avowing he was no antagonist 
for Dr. Johnson ; and yet declaring his 
personal friendship for Lord Lyttelton, 
made him so much hurt by the ‘ Life,’ that 
he feared he could not discuss the matter 
without a quarrel, which, especially in the 
house of Mrs. Thrale, he wished to avoid. 
It was, however, utterly impossible for 
me to serve him. I could have stopped 
Mrs. Thrale with ease, and Mr. Seward 
with a hint, had either of them began the 
subject ; but, unfortunately, in the middle 
of dinner, it was began by Dr. Johnson 
himself, to oppose whom, especially as he 
spoke with great anger, would have been 
madness and folly. Never before have I 
seen Dr. Johnson speak with so much 
passion. ‘Mr. Pepys,’ he cried, in a 
voice the most enraged, ‘I understand 
you are offended with my life of Lord 
Lyttelton. What is it you have to say 
against it? Come forth, man! here am 


I, ready to answer any charge you can 
bring.’ ‘ No, Sir,’ cried Mr. Pepys, ‘ not 
at present. I must beg leave to decline 
the subject. I told Miss Burney, before 
dinner, that I hoped it would not be 
started.” I was quite frightened to hear 
my own name mentioned in a debate which 
began so seriously ; but Dr. Johnson made 
not to this any answer; he repeated his 
attack and his challenge, and a violent 
disputation ensued, in which this great 
but mortal man did, to own the truth, 
appear unusually furious and grossly se- 
vere. I never saw him so before, and I 
heartily hope I never shall again. He has 
been long provoked, and justly enough, at 
the sneaking complaints and murmurs of 
the Lytteltonians, and therefore his long 
excited wrath, which hitherto had met with 
no object, now burst forth with a bitter- 
ness and vehemence almost incredible. 
Mr. Pepys,* meantime, never appeared to 
so much advantage; he preserved his 
temper, uttered all that belonged merely 
to himself with modesty, and all that more 
immediately related to Lord Lyttelton, 
with spirit. Indeed, Dr. Johnson, in the 
very midst of the dispute, had the can- 
dour and liberality to make him a per- 
sonal compliment, by saying, ‘ Sir, all 
that you say, while you are vindicating 
one who cannot thank you, makes me 
only think better of you than I ever did 
before; yet, still, I think you do me wrong,’ 
&c. Some time after, in the heat of the 
argument, he called out, ‘The more my 
Lord Lyttelton is inquired after the worse 
he will appear. Mr. Seward has just heard 
two stories of him which corroborate all I 
have related.’ He then desired Mr. 
Seward to repeat them. Poor Mr. 





* See account of Mr. Pepys in Boswell’s Johnson, and the Life of H. More. 


The 


cause of Johnson’s more than usual ferocity of manner, and unprovoked asperity in 


language, in this case, is to be found in Boswell’s Life of him, vol. iv. p. 88. 


He said 


to Mrs. Thrale, ‘‘ I know no one who blasts by praise as you do ; for whenever there is 
exaggerated praise, everybody is set against a character; they are provoked to attack 
it. Now there is Pepys,—you praised that man with such disproportion, that I was in- 
clined to lessen him, perhaps more than he deserves : his blood is upon your head."’ 
—Rev. 


1 
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Seward looked almost as frightened as 
myself, at the very mention of his name; 
but he quietly and immediately told the 
stories, which consisted of some instances, 
on good authorities, of Lord Lyttelton’s 
illiberal behaviour to Shenstone; and 
then he flung himself back in his chair, 
and spoke no more during the whole 
debate, which, I am sure, he was ready 
to vote a bore. One happy circum- 
stance however attended this quarrel, 
which was the presence of Mr. Cator,* 
who would by no means be prevented 
talking himself, either by reverence for Dr. 
Johnson, or ignorance of the subject in 
question. On the contrary, he gave his 
opinions, quite uncalled, upon every thing 
that was said by either party, and that 
with an importance and pomposity, yet 
with an emptiness and volubility, that ren- 
dered the whole dispute, when in his hands, 
really more than ridiculous, and compelled 
even the disputants themselves, all in- 
flamed as they were, to laugh. To give a 
specimen—one speech will do for a thou- 
sand. ‘ As to this here question of 
Lord Lyttelton, I can’t speak to it, to the 
purpose, as I have not read his life, for I 
have only read the life of Pope. I have got 
the books though, for I sent for them last 
week, and they came to me on Monday, 
and then I began them; but I have not 
yet read Lord Lyttelton. Pope I have 
began, and that is what I am now reading. 
But what I have to say about Lord Lyt- 
telton, is this here: Mr. Seward says, 
that Lord Lyttelton’s steward dunned Mr. 
Shenstone for his rent; by which 1 un- 
derstand he was a tenant of Lord Lyttelton. 
Well, if he was a tenant of Lord Lyttel- 
ton, why should he not pay his rent?’ 
Who could contradict this? When dinner 
was quite over, and we left the men to 
their wine, we hoped they would finish the 
affair, but Dr. Johnson was determined 
to talk it through, and make a battle of 


it, though Mr, Pepys tried to be off con- 
tinually. When they were all summoned 
to tea, they entered still warm and violent : 
Mr. Cator had the book in his hand, and 
was reading the life of Lyttelton, that he 
might better, he said, understand the cause, 
though not a creature cared, if he had 
never heard of it. Mr. Pepys came up to 
me, and said, ‘ Just what I had so much 
wished to avoid; I have been crushed in 
the very onset.’ I could make him no 
answer, for Dr. Johnson immediately 
called him off, and harangued and attacked 
him with a vehemence and continuity that 
quite concerned both Mrs. Thrale and 
myself, and that made Mr. Pepys reso- 
lutely silent, howevercalled upon. Thisnow 
grew more unpleasant, till Mr. Cator, hav- 
ing some time studied his book, exclaimed 
—‘ What I am now going to say, as I have 
not yet read the life of Lord Lyttelton quite 
through, must be concluded as only said 
aside, because what I am going to say,’ — 
* I wish, sir,’ said Mrs. Thrale, ‘it had been 
all said aside ; here is too much about it, 
indeed ; and I should be glad to hear no 
more of it.’ This speech, which she made 
with great spirit and dignity, had an ad- 
mirable effect. Everybody was silenced : 
Mr. Cator, thus interrupted in the midst 
of his proposition, looked quite amazed. 
Mr. Pepys was much gratified by the inter- 
ference ; and Dr. Johnson, after a pause, 
said, ‘ Well madam, you shall hear no 
more of it, yet I will defend myself in 
every part and every atom:’ and from his 
time the subject was wholly dropped.t 
* * When the leave-taking time arrived, 
Dr. Jonson called Mr. Pepys to shake 
hands; an invitation which was. most 
coldly and formally accepted. Dr. Johnson 
went to town for some days; but not be- 
fore Mrs. Thrale read him a very serious 
lecture upon giving way to such vio-~ 
lence,’’ &c. 








* Mr. Cator of Beckenham, a gentleman of property, and a neighbour. See Boswell’s 
Johnson, iv. p. 337, for account of him.—Rev. 

See a further account of this dispute in vol. ii. p. 290. Miss Burney, (vol. 
v. p. 212,) justly says, the occasional sallies of Dr. Johnson uttered from local causes 
and circumstances were filling all sorts of readers with amaze, except the small party to 
whom he was known, and who, by acquaintance with the power of the moment over his 
unguarded conversation, knew how little of his solid opinion was to be gathered from his 
accidental assertions.— Rev. 

t+ Upon referring to Dr. Johnson’s Life of Lord Lyttelton, it appears to us, that if 
the friends of that person complained of the injustice of the Biographer, it would be 
rather for what was omitted in his favour, than for anything asserted to his prejudice. 
We have found but two passages which could have called forth the anger of his 
warmest admirers; of which they might perhaps have considered the first as contemp- 
tuous, and complained that the other was untrue. Speaking of his ‘‘ Progress of 
Love,’’ and his ‘‘ Persian Letters,’’ both written when he was very young, Johnson 
says—‘‘ The Verses cant of shepherds and flocks, and crooks dressed with flowers ; 
and the Letters have something of that indistinct and headstrong ardour for liberty, 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XVIII. 4D 
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In a few pages afterwards, we find Mr. Pepys recovered from his wounds 
and bruises, and commencing the encounter himself, though with no bet- 
ter success, and deprived of the assistance of Mr. Cator— 





jacet omne cruenti 


Vulneris auxilium.’’ 


‘Mr. Pepys joined Dr. Johnson, with 
whom he entered into an argument on 
some lines of Gray, and upon Pope’s de- 
finition of Wit, in which he was so roughly 
confuted, and so severely ridiculed, that 
he was hurt and piqued beyond all power 
of disguise, and in the midst of the dis- 
course suddenly turned from him, and 
wishing Mrs. Thrale good night, ab- 
rubtly withdrew. Dr. Johnson was cer- 
tainly right with respect to the argument 
and to reason ; but his opposition was so 
warm, and his wit so satirical and exulting, 
_ that I was really quite grieved to see how 
unamiable he appeared, and how greatly 
he made himself dreaded by all, and by 
many abhorred. What apity that he will 
notcurb the vehemence of his loveof vanity 
and superiority ! The source of the dispute 
was this; wit being talked of, Mr. Pepys 
repeated, 

* True wit is nature to advantage dress’d ; 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well ex- 
press’d.’” 


‘That, sir,’ cried Johnson, ‘ is a definition 
both false and foolish. Let wit be dressed 
how it will, it will equally be wit, and 
neither the more nor the less for any advan- 
tage dress can give it.’ 

‘* Mr. P. But, sir, may not wit be so 
ill expressed, and so obscured by a bad 
speaker, as to be lost ? 

‘“* Dr. J. The fault then must be with 
the hearer ; if a man cannot distinguish wit 
from words, he little deserves to hear it. 

‘* Mr. P. But, sir, what Pope means— 

‘“* Dr. J. Sir, what Pope means, if he 
means what he says, is both false and 
foolish. In the first place, ‘ what oft was 
thought’ is all the worse for being often 
thought; because, to be wit, it ought to 
be newly thought. 

“ Mr. P. But, sir, ’tis the expression 
makes it new. 

‘¢ Dr. J. How could the expression 
make it new? it may make it clear, 
or may make it elegant, but how new? 
you are confounding words with things. 








which a man of genius always catches when he enters the world, and always suffers to 
cool as he passes forward.” The second isas follows: ‘‘ For many years the name of 
George Lyttelton was seen in every account of every debate in the House of Com- 
mons. He opposed the Standing Army, he opposed the Excise, he supported the 
motion for petitioning the King to remove Walpole. His zeal was considered by the 
courtiers not only as violent, but as acrimonious and malignant ; and, when Walpole 
was at last hunted from his place, every effort was made by his friends, and many 
friends he had, to exclude Lyttelton from the Secret Committee.’’ Those, however, 
who looked with partiality on Lyttelton’s talents, would naturally think Johnson’s esti- 
mate of them to be too low; and it must be owned that he has not done justice to his His- 
tory, which is a work carefully and diligently written, of great research, and even now 
of high reputation and authority ; but, while Johnson devotes more than a page to the 
circumstances attending its publication, he says not a word on the peculiar merits of the 
work itself, which probably he had never read with attention. That he has not spoken 
unjustly of Lyttelton’s poetical talents, is proved by time having confirmed his decision ; 
and whoever reads his ‘* Advice to Belinda,’’ will, we think, be hardly inclined to go 
further in his praise than Johnson has done, who says that, ‘‘ though for the most part 
written when he was very young, it contains much truth and much prudence, very 
elegantly and ingeniously expressed ; and shows a mind attentive to life, anda power of 
poetry which cultivation might have raised to excellence.” There is, however, a pas- 
sage relating to Lord Lyttelton in the Life of Shenstone, which probably formed 
part of the accusation. ‘‘ Lyttelton was his neighbour and his rival ; whose empire, 
spacious and opulent, looked with disdain on the petty state that appeared behind it. 
For awhile the inhabitants of Hagley affected to tell their acquaintance of the little 
fellow that was trying to make himself admired; but when by degrees the Leasowes 
forced themselves into notice, they took care to defeat the curiosity they could not 
suppress, by conducting their visitors perversely to inconvenient points of view, and 
introducing them at the wrong end of a walk to detect a deception; injuries of which 
Shenstone would heavily complain,’? &c. Johnson accuses Lyttelton of vulgar 


Whiggism in his History, but he told the King, that the style was pretty good. See 
Boswell’s Life, vol. ii. p. 41. 226. ed. 1807, ‘*‘ His Dialogues he deemed a nugatory 
performance,’’ vide p. 125.—Rev. 
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“ M> P. But, sir, if one man says 
anything very ill, may not another man 
say itso much better that— 

“ Dr. J. That other man, sir, deserves 
small praise for the amendment. He is 
but the tailor to the first man’s thoughts. 

“ Mr. P. True, sir, he may be but the 
tailor, but then the difference is as great 
as between a man in a good lace suit, and 
a man in a blanket. 
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“* Dr. J. Just so, sir; I thank you for 
that; the difference is precisely such, 
since it consists neither in the fustian 
suit, nor the blanket, but the man by 
whom they are worn. 

‘“‘ This was the summary ; the various 
contemptuous sarcasms intermixed would 
fill, and very unpleasantly, a quire.’’* 


From this time, we lose entirely the playful character in which the 
Doctor appeared at Streatham in the beginning of these volumes, and his 
teeth and talons assume a ‘fearful character of danger. We read soon 


after this last encounter, 


‘* Mr. Metcalf called upon Dr. John- 
son, and took him out an airing. Mr. 
Hamilton is gone, and Mr. Metcalf 
is now the only person out of this 
house that voluntarily communicates 
with the Doctor. He has been in a 
terribly severe humour of late, and has 
really frightened all the people till they 
almost run from him. To me only, I 
think, he is now kind, for Mrs. Thrale 
fares worse than anybody. It is very 
strange, and very melancholy, that he will 
not a little more accommodate his manners 
and language to those of other people. 


He likes Mr. Metcalf, however, and so do 
I, for he is very clever and entertaining 
when he pleases. Poor Dr. Delap con- 
fessed to us, that the reason he came so 
seldom, though he formerly almost lived 
with us at this place, was his being too 
humble to cope with Dr. Johnson ; and the 
other day, Mr. Selwyn having refused an 
invitation from Mr. Hamilton to meet the 
Doctor, because he preferred being here 
upon a day when he was out, suddenly 
rose at the time he was expected to return, 
and said he must run away, ‘ for fear the 
Doctor should call him to account.’ ’’ 


The last interview which Miss Burney had with one whom she looked 
up to with gratitude and respect, was almost at the close of his last illness, 
and when the powers of his mind alone were not affected by the ap- 


proaching hand of death. 


‘¢ My father set me down at Bolt Court 
while he went on, upon business. I was 
anxious to see poor Dr. Johnson, who has 
had terrible health since his return from 
Lichfield. He let me in, though very ill. 
He was alone, which I much rejoiced at, 
for I had alonger and more satisfactory 
conversation with him than I have had 
for many months. He was in rather bet- 
ter spirits too than I have lately seen him ; 
but he told me he was going to try what 
sleeping out of town would do for him. ‘I 
remember,’ said he, ‘ that my wife, whenshe 
was near her end, poor woman! was also 
advised to sleep out of town, and when she 
was carried to the lodgings that were pre- 
pared for her, she complained that the 
staircase was in very bad condition, for 
the plaster was beaten off in many places.’ 
‘ Oh! (said the man of the house,) that’s 


In November 1784, she says, 


nothing but by the knocks against it of 
the coffins of the poor souls that have 
died in the lodgings.’ He laughed, 
though not without apparent secret an- 
guish, in telling me this. I felt extremely 
shocked, but willing to confine my words at 
least to the brutal story, I only exclaimed 
against the unfeeling absurdity of such a 
confession. ‘ Sucha confession,’ cried he, 
‘to a person then coming to try his lodg- 
ing for her health, contains, indeed, more 
absurdity than we can well lay our account 
for.’ I hadseen Miss T. (Thrale) the day 
before. ‘ So,’ said he, ‘ did I.’ I then said, 
‘ Doyouever, sir, hearfrom her mother ?’-— 
‘No,’ criedhe, ‘ neverwriteto her, —I drive 
her quite from my mind. If I meet with 
one of her letters, I burn it instantly; I 
have burnt all I can find ; I never speak of 
her, and I desire never to hear of 





* It appear to us that ‘ wit’ was used in this passage, by Pope, as it was by the 


elder writers, in a larger sense than the two disputants received it. 


Pope in these 


lines certainly does not give a definition of wit: but the argument in the dialogue is but 
loosely constructed, as it is reported in the text ; and the separation of ‘ thought’ from 


‘ language,’ assumed,—Rev. 
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her more. I drive her, as I said, wholly 
from my mind.’ Yet wholly to change 
this discussion, T gave him a history of 
the Bristol Milkwoman,* and told him the 
tales I had heard of her writing so won- 
derfully, though she had read nothing but 
Young and Milton. Though these, I 
continued, could never possibly be the 
first authors with anybody. Would chil- 
dren understand them ? and grown people 
who have not read, are children in litera- 
ture. ‘ Doubtless,’ said he; ‘ but there is 
nothing so little comprehended among 
mankind as what is genius. They give it 
to all, when it can be but a part. Genius 
is nothing more than knowing the use 
of tools; but there must be tools 
for it to use. A man who has spent all 
his life in this room, will give a very 
pocr account of what is contained in the 
next.’ ‘ Certainly, Sir; yet there is such 
a thing as invention. Shakspere could 
never have seen a Caliban.’ ‘No! 
but he had seen a man, and knew there- 
fore how to vary him to a monster. A 
man who would draw a monstrous cow, 
must first know what a cow commonly is, 
or how can he tell that to give her 
an ass’s head or an elephant’s tusk will 
make her monstrous. Suppose you show 
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me aman who isa very expert carpenter— 
another will say, he is born to be a car- 
penter—but what if he had never seen 
any wood? + Let two men, the one with 
genius, the other with none, look at an 
overturned waggon. He who has no 
genius, will think of the waggon only as 
he sees it, overturned, and walk on. He 
who has genius, will paint it to himself 
before it was overturned,—standing still, 
and moving on, and heavy loaded, and 
empty; but both must see the waggon 
to think of it at all.’ ‘ How just and true 
all this, my dear Sir, is.’ He then 
animadverted and talked upon this Milk- 
woman, upon once as famous a Shoemaker, 
and upon our immortal Shakspere, with 
as much fire, spirit, wit, and truth of 
criticism and judgment, as ever yet I have 
heard him. How delightfully bright are 
his faculties, though the poor and infirm 
machine that contains them seems 
alarmingly giving way. Yet, all brilliant 
as he was, I saw him growing worse, and 
offered to go, which for the first time 
I can remember he did not oppose; but 
most kindly pressing both my hands— 
*Be not,’ he said, in a voice of even 
tenderness, ‘be not longer in coming 
again, for my letting you go now.’ I 











* On the subject of the Bristol Milkwoman, consult the Life and Correspondence of 
Hannah More. Asto her not understanding, as Miss Burney suggests, Young or 
Milton, it may be presumed that she had previously been well acquainted with the 
Bible, and he who has read the Scriptures may surely be prepared to read any other 
poetical volume.— Rev. 

+ ‘‘ But what if he had never seen any wood ?’’—Let the Poet carry out this 
argument— 

‘‘ Perhaps in this neglected spot is-laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 
Or woke to ecstasy the living lyre : 


But Knowledge to their eyes its ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill Penury ~zpress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here might rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood,” &c.— 


Johnson interprets the word genius, not as it is usually understood, as ‘‘ the creative 
power of the mind,’’ but as the instrument which calls these powers into action ; 
he says, ‘‘ genius is nothing more than knowing the use of tools.”’ To use his own 
illustration, we should say, ‘‘ that genius is shown by effecting its object with few 
tools, where inferior intellects require many; and thus writers call the genius of 
Shakspeare iniuitive, meaning that his knowledge of nature and of man was rather 
self-taught than acquired; that a single hint sufficed to call up associations as 
extensive, inferences as true, and knowledge as profound, as if they were the fruit 
of a continued experience, and a constant, active, and vigilant observation. As 
respects ‘‘Caliban,’? he is but the human brute in the monster’s form. But 
compare Johnson’s description of genius in his Life of Pope, in the comparison of 
that poet with Dryden: ‘‘ Of genius—that power which constitutes a poet,” &c.—REv. 
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assured him I would be sooner, and was 
running off, but he called me back, and in 
a solemn voice, and in a manner the most 
energetic, said—‘ Remember me in your 
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prayers.’ I longed to ask him to re- 
member me, but did not dare. I gave 
him my promise, and, very heavily indeed, 
I left him.” 


We cannot omit the last and melancholy, yet interesting picture of a man 
so honoured in his own days, and whose reputation, we think we may say, 
has lost little of its original lustre in the eyes of posterity. On 7 Dec. 
1784, Miss Burney writes to Mrs. Locke, of Norbury : 


‘I have been a second time to see poor 
Dr. Johnson, and both times he was too 
ill to admit me. I know how very much 
worse he must be, for when I saw him 
last, which was the morning before I went 
to Newbury, he repeatedly, and even 
earnestly, begged me to come to him again, 
and to see him both as soon and as often 
as I could. I am told by Mr. Hoole, 
that he inquired of Dr. Brocklesby, if he 
thought it likely he might live six weeks ? 
and the doctor’s hesitation saying No !— 
he has been more deeply depressed than 
ever. Fearing death as he does, no one 
can wonder: why he should fear it, all 
may wonder.* He sent me down yesterday 
by a clergyman who was with him the 
kindest of messages, and I hardly knew 
whether I ought to go to him again or 
not: though I know still less why I say 
80, for go again I both must and shall. 
One thing, his extreme dejection of mind 
considered, has both surprised and pleased 


me: he has now certainly an amanuensis 
with him, and dictates to him such com- 
positions, particularly Latin and Greek, 
as he has formerly made; but repeated 
to his friends without ever communicating 
to paper. This I hope will not only 
gratify his survivors, but serve to divert 
him.t The good Mr. Hoole, and equally 
good Mr. Sastris, attend him rather as 
nurses than friends; for they sit whole 
hours by him, without even speaking to 
him. He will not, it seems, be talked to— 
at least very rarely. At times, indeed, he 
reanimates—but it is soon over, and he 
says of himself, like Macbeth—‘ question 
enrages me !’—My father saw him once 
while I was away, and carried Mr. Burke 
with him, who was desirous of paying his 
respects once more to him in person. 
He rallied a little, while they were there ; 
and Mr. Burke, when they left him, said 
to my father, ‘ His work is almost done, 
and well has he done it.’ 











* Other writers, besides Miss Burney, have expressed their surprise that Dr. John- 
son should so ‘‘ fear death.’? We cannot but think, that ‘‘a godly fear, and a 
trembling hope,” are the proper companions of a good man’s dying-bed. But the 
habit and constitution of the individual mind must also not be overlooked, as to 
whether fear or hope may be the more active and impelling principle; and Dr. John- 
son’s mind, naturally, and constitutionally, threw a darker and more melancholy shade 
over the pictures of life than that of most other persons. Such a fear of death may, 
in our opinion, be perfectly compatible, in the mind of the Christian, with a firm 
assurance in the truth of the Gospel, and in the principles of faith. If the ‘‘ voice 
of nature’’ as the Poet says, ‘‘ cries from the tomb,” surely her last faltering accents, 
before the ‘‘ bond is broken and the cord unloosed,’’ may be heard without censure, 
and we may add without more sorrow, than acknowledges the weakness of mortality. 
‘It matters not,” says Johnson, ‘‘ howa man dies, but how helives. The act of dying 
is not of importance—it lasts so short a time : a man knows it must be so, and submits.” 
Boswell, ii- p. 103. Vol. iii. p. 168, ‘* the better a man is, the more afraid he is of 
death, having a clearer view of infinite purity.”” P.319, ‘‘ no rational man can die 
without uneasy apprehension ;’’ and iv. p. 430.—Rev. 

+ Miss Burney has shown equally her discernment and her good feeling, in speak- 
ing of her venerated friend in the following manner soon after his death, (p. 343.) 
¢ You can only know him by his works ; and, perhaps, from his character of harshness 
and severity, you may think you could then alone know him to any advantage. 
But had you been presented to him, you would not have found that to be the case. 
He was always indulgent to the young; he never attacked the unassuming, nor meant 
to terrify the diffident. 1 pretend not, however, to vindicate his temper, nor 
to justify his manners ; but his many and essential virtues and excellencies made all 
who were much connected with him rather grieve at his defects, than resent them— 
grieve, indeed, to see how much remains to be pardoned, even where there is most 
to be applauded and admired.’—Rev. 

¢ Alluding, I suppose, to these lines: 


*¢‘ Thou thy weary task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages.”’—ReEv. 
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If the value of a portrait depends, first, on its being taken from the living 
subject, and, secondly, on its being done by an able painter, we shall need 
no excuse for closing this portion of our extracts with the warm eulogy 
pronounced by one whose personal attachment to Johnson only ended 
with that great man’s life, and whose admiration of his talents formed, 
as is well known to all Mr. Windham’s friends, one of the favourite 
subjects of his discourse, and was never expressed without an animation 
of manner correspondent to his expression. On Miss Burney’s telling 
Mr. Windham at Hastings’ trial, that she wished to hear him speak, and 
that what she heard from Dr. Johnson of Mr. Windham had been the 





cause— 


‘¢¢Tloved him,’ hesaid,‘indeedsincerely. 
He has left a chasm in my heart,—a 
chasm in the world! There was in him 
what I never saw before, what [ never 
shall find again! I lament every moment 
as lost that I might have spent in his 
society, and yet gave to any other! His 
abilities,’ hesaid,‘ were gigantic, andalways 
at hand.* No matter for the subject, he 
had information ready for everything. 
He was fertile—he was universal.’—1 
reminded him of the airings in which he 
gave his time with his carriage for the 
benefit of Dr. Johnson’s health. ‘ What 
an advantage (he cried) was all that to 
myself! I had not merely an admiration, 
but a tenderness for him ; the more I knew 
him, the stronger it became. We never 
disagreed, even in politics. I found it 
rather words than things in which we 
differed.” And if you could so love him, 
cried I, knowing him only in a general way, 
what would you have felt for him had you 
known him at Streatham ?—I then gave 


the many excellent qualities that in the 
world at large were by so many means 
obscured. He was extremely interested 
in all I told him, and regrettingly said, 
he had only known him in his worst days, 
when his health was upon the decline, and 
infirmities were crowding fast upon him. 
‘ Had he lived longer,’ (he cried,) ‘1 am 
satisfied I should have taken to him almost 
wholly. Ishould have taken him to my 
heart; have looked up to him, applied 
to him, advised with him, in all the 
most essential occurrences of my life. 
I am sure, too—though it is a proud 
assertion—he would have liked me also 
better had we mingled more. I felt 
a mixed fondness and reverence growing 
so strong upon me, that I am satisfied 
the closest union would have followed his 
longer life.’ Just before we broke up, 
‘There is nothing,’ he cried, with energy, 
‘forwhich I look back on myself with severer 
displeasure than the time I have thrown 
away in other pursuits that might else 





have been devoted to that wonderful 


a little history of his manner, and way 
man.’f 


of life there—his good-humour, his sport— 
his mildness—his sociability,—and all 

Of Johnson’s great contemporary and friend—who could we mean but 
Burke ?—there is too little said, when we could hardly have had too 
much. Burke had not much leisure for society ; and, except at the house 
or in company with Sir Joshua Reynolds, did not frequent that in which 
Miss Burney lived. Yet there is a little miniature portrait of him in these 
volumes, and that we will extract : 





* “6 Always at hand.”—This touch is discriminating and just. In extent of reading, 
and variety of attainment, Johnson has been surpassed by many. As a scholar, he 
cannot be ranked in the foremost order, and many (see Coleridge’s Table Talk) would 
dispute his claim to any great originality of thought. He owned to Mr. Langton, 
that his Ramblers were too wordy ; but Johnson’s readiness in conversational argument, 
the clearness of his distinctions, and the force and happiness of his illustrations, were 
distinguishing points in his intellectual character, and thus his ‘‘ able talk’? is often 
more interesting than his written discourses, his troops were always ready for 
action—never shunning an encounter, or dreading a defeat, and never quitting the field 
without at least the appearance of a victory. Adam Smith said, ‘‘ that Johnson knew 
more books than any man alive.” V. Boswell, i. p. 46.—ReEv. 

+ Dr. Johnson, in his last visit to Lichfield, was taken ill, and waited to recover 
strength for travelling back to town in his usual vehicle—a stage coach. As soon as 
this reached the ears of Mr. Windham, he set off for Lichfield in his own carriage, 
to offer to bring him back to town in it, and at his own time.—Rev. 
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‘ Captain Philips has seen Burke,—has 
he not told you how delightful a creature 
he is? If he has not, pray, in my 
name, abuse him without mercy. If 
he has, pray ask him if he will subscribe 
to my account of him, which herewith 
shall follow.* He is tall, his figure 
is noble, his air commanding, his address 
graceful, his voice is clear, penetrating, 
sonorous, and powerful; his language 
is copious, various, and elegant; his 
manners are attractive, his conversation 
is delightful. Have I chanced to see 
him in his happiest hour? or is he all 
this in common? Since we lost Garrick, 
I have seen nobody so enchanting. I 
can give you, however, very little of what 
we said, for the conversation was not 
suivie; Mr. Burke darting from subject 
to subject, with as much rapidity as 
entertainment. Neither is the charm 
of his discourse more in the matter than 
the manner. All, therefore, that is related 
of him, loses half its effect in not being 
related by him. Such little sketches as 
I can recollect, take, however. From the 
window of the dining parlour, Sir Joshua 
directed us to look at a pretty white house, 
which belonged to Lady Diana Beauclerc.t 
‘I am extremely glad,’ said Mr. Burke, 
*to see her at last so well housed. Poor 
woman! the boat has long rocked in 
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misery. I rejoice that it has now found 
it’s balance. I never, myself, so much 
enjoyed the sight of happiness in another, 
as in that woman, when I first saw her 
after the death of her husband. It was 
really enlivening to behold her placed in 
that sweet house, released from all her 
cares,—a thousand pounds a-year at her 
own disposal, and—her husband dead! 
oh! it was pleasant, it was delightful 
to see her enjoyment of her situation ! 
Buat,without considering the circumstances, 
said Mr. Gibbon, this may appear ve 
strange ; though,when they are fhirlystated, 
it is perfectly natural and unavoidable.’ 
‘Very true,’ said Mr. Burke; ‘if the 
circumstances are not considered, Lady Di, 
may seem highly reprehensible.’ He then, 
addressing himself particularly to me, as 
the person least likely to be acquainted 
with the character of Mr. Beauclerc, drew 
it himself in strong and marked expression, 
describing the misery he gave his wife,t 
his singular ill-treatment of her, and the 
necessary relief the death of such a man 
must give. He then reminded Sir Joshua 
of a day in which they dined at Mr. 
Beauclere’s, soon after his marriage with 
Lord Bolingbroke’s divorced wife, in 
company with Goldsmith, and told a new 
story of poor Goldsmith’s eternal blunder- 
ing.”’ 


We shall now give some of the minor portraits, in the order in which 








they occur in the volumes. ‘They are valuable, being, in some cases, the 
only resemblances of the persons which remain; in others, as affording 
such additional touches as complete a likeness ; and in all, as being drawn 
by one so celebrated for her power of discerning the characteristic traits 
and features of the mind as to be able to remould them into other forms, 
and bestow on them a new existence ; uniting the force and vivacity of 





* Miss Burney met Mr. Burke at dinner, at Sir J. Reynolds’s, at Richmond, at 
the time mentioned in the text. Some of Burke’s conversation at dinner on this day 
is given in Mad. D’Arblay’s Memoirs, in which is a glowing eulogy he pronounced on 
Cardinal Ximenes.—ReEv. 

+ The honse we believe is that in Twickenham Meadows, near the ferry, adjoining the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s ; if so, it is the same which the Miss Berrys inhabited, or inhabit. 
Of Mr. Beauclerc, see Boswell’s Anecdotes of Johnson, vol. i. p. 223. In Wilkes’s copy 
of Boswell was a very caustic MS. note on this person, which we possess—but it is better 
possess it, than to make it public property. Lady D. Beauclerc was daughter 
of Charles, second Duke of Marlborough, born in 1734, married in 1757 Frederic 
second Viscount Bolingbroke, by whom she had two sons, George Richard 3d Viscount, 
and General Frederic St. John. Her marriage was dissolved by Act of Parliament, 
8 March, 1768, and she married Topham Beauclerc, by whom she had three children, 
and died in 1808, aged 74. H. Walpole built an hexagon tower at Strawberry 
Hill, and in it a Beauclerc closet, to receive her drawings (in 1776). She also gave 
the designs for W. Spencer’s translation of ‘Burger’s Leonora, 1797, and of an 
edition of Dryden’s Fables: v. Dallaway’s edition of Walpole’s Painters, vol. iv. 
p- xviiii— Rev. 

t Yet see Boswell’s Johnson, 1780. ‘‘ His affection for Topham Beauclerc was so 
great, that when B. was labouring under that severe illness which caused his 
death, Johnson said, with a voice faltering with emotion,—Sir, I would walk to the 
extent of the diameter of the earth to save Beauclerc.’’-Rev. 
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individual character to the breadth and fullness of generic description. Not 
the least interesting portion of Clarendon’s History is, in our opinion, to 
be found in the masterly portraits he has drawn of the eminent persons who 
appear in the transactions which are described ; and we willingly turn in 
Miss Burney’s work from the fulsome adulation of the early volumes, and the 
trifling and courtly formality of the later, to see those friends once more 
revived who have been the companions of our studious hours ; who have 
shared, in different degrees, our regard ; to whom we have always listened 
with curiosity, and from whom we have always parted with regret. Some, 
undoubtedly, have assumed a higher station than others in the records of 
literary merit ; and some names, perhaps, appear in fainter colours, and are 
almost beginning to be effaced by the hand of time: but not only the 
writer who has contributed to the instruction, but he who has added 
something to the harmless amusement of the public,—not only he who has 
increased the previous stock of knowledge, but he who has enlivened the 
hours of leisure, and filled up the vacuities of time,—is entitled to our gra- 
titude ; and the names here perpetuated are written, as it were, on the 
extreme verge and margin of what we should now call our old literature 
—that which appeared in such pleasing lustre in the days of Addison and 
Pope, and which seemed to close with the venerable names of Johnson and 
Burke, Without denying the genius of later times, we, at least, who are 
no longer young, may be permitted still to look up to the teachers of our 
youth with undiminished affection and respect. 


Mrs. Thrale.—‘‘ 1 do think her delight- 
ful. She has talents to create admiration, 
good-humour to excite love, understanding 
to give entertainment, and a heart which, 
like my dear father’s, seems already fitted 
for another world.” 

Mr. Lort.—‘‘ There was also a Mr. 
Lort, who is reckoned one of the most 
learned men alive; and is also a collector 
of curiosities, alike in literature and na- 
tural history. His manners are some- 
what blunt and odd, and he is altogether 
out of the common road, without having 
chosen a better path.” * 

Mrs. Montagu.—*‘ She is middle-sized, 
very thin, and looks infirm. She has a 
sensible and penetrating countenance, and 
the air and manner of a woman accus- 
tomed to being distinguished, and of great 
parts. Dr. Johnson, who agrees in this, 
told us that a Mrs. Hervey of his ac- 
quaintance says she can remember Mrs. 
Montagu ¢rying for this air and man- 
ner. Mr. Crisp has said the same. How- 
ever, nobody can now impartially see her 


and not confess that she has extremely 
well succeeded. When Mrs. Thrale said 
of her, ‘ She is the first woman for lite- 
rary knowledge in England, and if in 
England, I hope I may say in the world,’ 
Dr. Johnson replied, ‘I believe you may, 
Madam: she diffuses more knowledge in 
her conversation than any woman I know, 
or, indeed, almost any man.’” 

Hannah More.—*‘ Mrs. Cholmondeley 
said, ‘ As to Miss More, I don’t like her 
at all; that is, I detest her. She does 
nothing but flatter and fawn, and then she 
thinks ill of nobody. There’s no sup- 
porting the company of professed flat- 
terers. She gives me such doses of it 
that I cannot endure her; but I always 
sit still, and make no answer, but receive 
it as if I thought it my due: that is the 
only way to quiet her. She is really de- 
testable.” + 

Mr. Hamilton.—‘‘ We had a large party 
of gentlemen to dinner. Among them 
was Mr. Hamilton, commonly called 
Single-speeched Hamilton, from having 





* Dr. Lort, a scholar and antiquary, Chaplain to the Archbp. of Canterbury, &c. 
We propose shortly printing some of his correspondence with Mr. Gough. He was 
Rector of Fulham, and Prebendary of St. Paul's. He died from an overturn of his 
carriage. See more of him in vol. V. p. 144, 169. Boswell says, “* Multis ille bonis 


flebilis occidit.”—Rev. 


+ See Boswell’s Johnson, vol. iv. p. 364, for his rebuke to Miss More on a rather 
strong overdose of flattery she was administering tothe Doctor. Miss H. More flat- 
tered everybody, from youth to age. She began with Garrick the actor, and ended with 
Horace Walpole and the Bishop of London.—Rev. 

: 
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made one remarkable speech in the House 
of Commons against government, and re- 
ceiving some douceur to be silent ever 
after. This Mr. Hamilton is extremely 
tall and handsome ; has an air of haughty 
and fashionable superiority ; is intelligent, 
dry, sarcastic, and clever. I should have 
received much pleasure from his conver- 
sational powers, had I not previously been 
prejudiced against him, by hearing that he 
is infinitely artful, double, and crafty.’’* 

Mr. Jerningham, the Poet.—‘I have 
lately been reading his poems, if his they 
may be called. He seems a mighty deli- 
cate gentleman, looks to be painted, and 
is all daintification in manner, speech, 
and dress. He has about as much voice 
as Sacchini, and very sweet toned, though 
very English; and he sung and played with 
a firmness that somewhat resembled the 
man we looked at at Piozzi’s benefit ; for 
it required a painful attention to hear him, 
and while he sings he looks the gentlest 
of all dying Corydons.” + 

Melmoth.—‘* Melmoth, the Pliny Mel- 
moth, as he is called, was one of the party, 
and seemed to think nobody half so great 
as himself, and therefore chose to play 
first violin without further ceremony. He 
seems intolerably self-sufficient, appears 
to look upon himself as the first man in 
Bath, and has a proud conceit in look and 
manner mighty forbidding.” ¢ 

Mr. Anstey.—‘‘ Mr. Anstey, I cannot 
doubt, must sometimes be very agreeable ; 
he could not else have written so excel- 
lent, so diverting, so original a satire ; 


but he chooses to keep his talents to him- 
self, or only to exert them upon very par- 
ticular occasions. Yet what he can call 
particular I do not know; for I have seen 
him with Mrs Montagu, with Mrs. Thrale, 
with the Bishop of Peterborough, and with 
Lord Mulgrave, and four more celebrated 
folks for their abilities could seldom be 
found ; yet before them all he has been 
the same as when I haveseen him without 
any of them—shyly important, and si- 
lently proud.”’§ 

Mr. Greville.—‘‘ You would have 
laughed to have seen the little deference 
he (Baretti) paid to the opposition and 
opinions of the great Mr. Greville—the 
arrogance with which he ‘ domned’ what- 
ever he advanced, and the fury with which 
he answered him when contradicted in bis 
assertions. I really expected every mo- 
ment to hear him exclaim, ‘ It is you that 
are an impenetrable blockhead;’ and I 
could not get out of my head the rage 
with which Mr. Greville would have re- 
ceived such acompliment. As it was, the 
astonishment that seized him, when he saw 
the violence and contempt of Baretti, was 
sufficiently comical. He had never before 
spoken a word to him, though he had ac- 
cidentally met with him ; and I fancy he 
expected by his tonish grandeur to have 
instantly silenced and intimidated him; 
but when he found Baretti stout, and 
that the more he resisted the more he 
bullied him, he could only stare, and look 
around at us all with an expression that 
said, ‘Am I awake?’ ”’|| 





* Mr. G. Hamilton was most generous to Dr. Johnson in his severe illness in 1783, 
and begged him to send to him for any pecuniary assistance he wanted. See John- 
son’s letter of thanks in Boswell, iv. 261. We should wish Miss Burney to have re- 
called words which we hope were hastily written, and undesignedly permitted to 
remain.— Rev. 

+ What Miss Burney means by the doubt she casts on Mr. Jerningham being the 
author of the poems that passed under his name, we do not know. He was one of the 
gentlemen who were annihilated in the Baviad and Meviad, and breathed his last, 
amid his dying companions, male and female; the line— 


“* Like Jerningham, as silly as his sheep,”’ 


was not soon forgotten.—Rev. 

¢ Author of Fitzosborn’s Letters, once a favourite book, and translator of a portion 
of Cicero’s Letters. See Boswell’s Johnson for an account by the latter, of a dispute 
he had with Melmoth, when he reduced him to whistle, vol. iii. p. 457. 

§ When Mr. Anstey wrote the Bath Guide, it was deservedly very popular. Happy 
had he taken Bishop Warburton’s advice, who said, ‘‘ Young man, you have written a 
very clever book—write no more.’’ His other productions are wretchedly inferior. 
His son, however, continued his father’s fame, in that witty poem the ‘ Pleader’s 
Guide ;’’ a poem which was such a favourite with Professor Porson, that we have heard 
him repeat the greater part of it.—Rev. 

|| This is a humourous, well-drawn picture ; and to those who knew the highbred 
man of fashion, and the coarse and ungovernable Italian, must have been very enter- 
taining. Mr. Greville was author of a clever book of Maxims and Characters. See an 
account of him in Mad. D’Arblay’s Memoirs of Dr. Burney. His wife was celebrated 
both for her beauty and her talents. She wrote the ‘‘ Ode to Indifference,’’ 
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‘Mr. Owen Cambridge.—‘ In the morn- 
ing Mr. Cambridge came, and made a long 
visit. He is entertaining, original, and 
well-bred—somewhat formal, but ex- 
tremely civil and obliging, and, I believe, 
remarkably honourable and strict in his 
principles and actions. Mr. Cambridge 
has the best stock of good stories I almost 
ever heard; and, though a little too precise 
in his manner, he is always well-bred, 
and almost always entertaining. * * * 
I feel with him, as I did with Mr. Burke, 
an admiration that makes me delighted to 
hear him, but that makes me at the same 
time dread to hear myself.”* 

H. Walpole.—“ Mr. G. Cambridge told 
me a characteristic stroke of Mr. Wal- 
pole’s. It is the custom, you know, 
among the macaronis to wear two watches, 
which, it is always observed, never go 
together. ‘So I suppose,’ says he, in his 
fanciful way, ‘one is to tell us what 
o’clock i¢ is, and the other what o’clock 
it is not.’ Another Walpolian Mr. G. C. 
told me upon the Duke de Bouillon, who 
tries to pass for an Englishman, and calls 
himself Mr. Godfrey. ‘But I think,’ 
says Mr. Walpole, ‘he might better take 
an English title, and call himself ¢he Duke 
of Mutton Broth.” 

Dr. Roberts, Provost of Eton.—‘‘ The 
Provost is very fat, with a large paunch 
and gouty legs. He is good-humoured, 
loquacious, gay, civil, and parading. I 
am told, nevertheless, he is a poet, and a 
very good one.t This, indeed, appears 
not, neither in a person such as I have 
described, nor in manners such as have 
drawn forth the character just given.”’ 

Jacob Bryant. —‘‘ There is, indeed, 
something very peculiar and pleasant in 
his discourse. He is full of little anec- 
dotes, and gives his facts and his opinions 
upon them with a quaint kind of brevity 
and simplicity, extremely original, and 
very entertaining. His learning, deep as 
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it is, taints no part of his conversation, 
when he bestows it upon thuse who could 
not keep pace with it. On the contrary, 
whatever he has to say is attended with a 
plainness and humility that seem rather 
to imply a notion of his own inferiority 
than of the ignorance of others. He isa 
man of the most orthodox principles in 
religion, and the whole of his learning 
and inquiries tend to elucidate the scrip- 
tures, and to clear the perplexities of un- 
believers. So notorious is his great fond- 
ness for studying and proving the truths 
of the Creation, according to Moses, that 
he told me himself, and with much quaint 
humour, a pleasantry of one of his friends 
in giving a character of him. Bryant, said 
he, is a very good scholar, and knows all 
things whatever up to Noah, but not a 
single thing in the world beyond the De- 
luge.’’t 

Dr. Beattie.—‘‘I kept my appoint- 
ment with Dr. Beattie, and was much 
gratified in so doing. I found him plea- 
sant, unaffected, amusing, and full of con- 
versible intelligence, with a round, thick, 
dump figure, that promises nothing, either 
of his works or his discourse. Yet his eye, 
at intervals, and when something breaks 
from him pointed and sudden, shoots 
forth a ray of genius that instantly lights 
up his whole countenance. His voice and 
manner are particularly and pleasingly 
mild, and seem to announce an urbanity 
of character both inviting and edifying. 
He was very pleasant, and in better spirits 
than the preceding day. He was gayer, 
as I found afterwards, with me, as a 
stranger, than with any of his old ac- 
quaintances, for his mind was sad, and 
wounded by domestic misfortunes. * * * 
I ventured a wish for a conclusion to 
the Minstrel. He owned he had written 
another book, but that he had disapproved 
and burned it.6 * * * Heseems made up 
of gentleness and benevolence, yet with a 





&c. and was mother of the beautiful Mrs. Crewe. 


Dr. Vincent wrote a Character of 


Baretti, in the Gent. Mag. 1789, p. 469. Johnson said, ‘‘ I know no man who carries 
his head higher in conversation than Baretti, there are strong powers in his mind!’’ 


v. Boswell, ii. 56.— Rev. 


* The author of that clever poem the Scribleriad, and other productions, collected 


and published by his son. 


He died in 1802. This acquaintance subsequently ripened 
into friendship with himself and his daughter. 


See vol. V. p. 129.—ReEv. 


+ Dr. Roberts was author of two poems, Judah Restored, and the Creation, both in 


blank verse, and both written with poetic spirit and talent. 


The former has been 


quoted with approbation by the present Laureate. —ReEv. 
¢ Besides his great work, the Analysis of Ancient Mythology, Mr. Bryant pub- 


lished several smaller, nor any of them without their value. 
the Evidences of the Christian Religion, and one on Philo-Judzus. 


As, for example, one on 
His Latin verses 


in the Muse Etonenses are among the most pleasing and classical in that collection. 


He was the contemporary of Gray at Eton. 


See further account of him and his works, 


p. 401—404 ; vol. iv. p. 13; and vol. v. pp. 99, 133, 330.—ReEv. 
§ The descriptive parts of the Minstrel are those most worthy of praise, and are in 
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disposition to decent mirth, and an en- 
joyment of humour and sport, that gave 
an animation to his mildness truly en- 
gaging. You would be surprised to find 
how soon you would forget that he is ugly 
and clumsy, for there is a sort of perfect 
goodwill in his countenance and smile 
that is quite captivating.” 

Mr. Windham.—“ Mr. W. I had seen 
twice before ; both times at Miss Monck- 
ton’s, and anywhere else I should have 
been much gratified by his desire of a 
third meeting, as he is one of the most 
agreeable, spirited, well-bred, and brilliant 
companions I have ever spoken with, 
with a very pleasing though not hand- 
some face, a very elegant figure, and an 
air of fashion and vivacity.* * * * After 
a short vindication of his friends, he said, 
** you have never heard Pitt ; you would 
like him beyond any other competitor; and 
then he made his panegyric in very strong 
terms, allowing him to be equal, ready, 
splendid, wonderful. He was in constant 
astonishment himself at his power and suc- 
cess. ‘‘ His youth and inexperience never 
seemed against him, though he mounted 
to his present height after and in oppo- 
sition to such a vortex of splendid abili- 
ties ; yet alone and unsupported he coped 
with them all ;’”’ and then with curious ge- 
nerosity he finished a most noble eloge 
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with these words : ‘‘ Take,—you may take 
the testimony of an enemy, a very con- 
firmed enemy of Mr. Pitt’s.”’ 

Major Rennell.—‘‘ His East India geo- 
graphical erudition, you must have heard 
of, was full of characteristic intelligence, 
simply and cleverly delivered ; and made 
us all wiser by his matter, if we remembered 
it, and younger by his manner, whether 
we remembered it or not. I hope to meet 
him often. He is a gay, little wizen old 
man, in appearance, from the Eastern cli- 
mate’s dilapidation in his youth and 
health, but I believe not old in years, any 
more than in spirits.” 

Mr. Erskine.—‘‘ Lord Loughborough 
took his seat next Mrs. Crewe, and pri- 
vately related a speech which Mr. Erskine 
has lately made at some public meeting, 
and which he opened to this effect: As to 
me, gentlemen, I have some title to give 
my opinions freely. Would you know 
what my title is derived from? I chal- 
lenge any man to inquire. If he asks my 
birth, it’s genealogy may dispute with 
kings. If my wealth, it is all for which I 
have time to hold out my hand. If my 
talents, lo! of these, gentlemen, I leave 
you to judge for yourselves. The emi- 
nence of Mr. Erskine turns all for public 
life; in private his excessive egotisms 
undo him.’’ 


We shall end our extracts with the following humorous account of a 





dinner of the Literary Club during the first ferment of the French 
Revolution, which had dissolved so many friendships, broken up so 





many cases very beautiful. These are chiefly found in the first book; the second is 
extremely inferior, and the plan seems very defective. There was a stanza in it, we 
believe, omitted, lest it should seem to allude offensively to Gray.—ReEv. 

* «Mr. Windham, who was gone into Norfolk for the summer, was frequently 
mentioned, and always with praise. Mr. Burke, upon Mr. Elliot’s saying something 
of his being very thin, warmly exclaimed—‘ He is just as he should be. If I were 
Windham, this minute, I should not wish to be thinner, nor fatter, nor taller, nor 
shorter, nor any way, nor in any thing altered.’ See vol. V, p. 307. Miss Burney says 
(p. 107) ‘‘ Windham’s affection for Burke seems to amount to fondness. This is not 
for me to wonder at, who was so captivated myself by that extraordinary man till he 
would no longer suffer me to reverence the talents I must still ever admire.” We must 
add another slight extract, for however slight, what can be uninteresting that relates 
to the greatest statesman and philosopher of the age, besides that we know very little 
of Burke in his social hours and his private life and domestic society? ‘‘ How I wish 
you could meet this wonderful man when he is easy, happy, and with people he cor- 
dially likes; but politics, even on his side, must always be excluded ; his irritability 
is so terrible on that theme, that it gives immediately to his face the expression of a 
man who is going to defend himself from murderers.”’—Charles Fox, being mentioned, 
Mrs. Crewe told us, he had lately said, upon being shown some passage in Burke’s 
book which he had warmly opposed, but which had in the event made its own 
justification, very candidly. ‘‘ Well! Burke is right—but Burke is often right—only 
he is right too soon.” ‘“‘ Had Fox seen some things in that book,” answered Burke, “as 
soon, he would at this moment, in all probability, be first minister of this country !’’ 
**C. Fox, however,’ said he, afterwards, ‘‘ can never internally like the French Revo- 
lution. He is entangled, but in himself; if he should find no other objection to it, 
he has at least too much taste for such a revolution.’’—Rev. 
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many parties, and destroyed so much confidence. It is told in a letter 


from Dr. Burney to his daughter. 


‘* At the club on Tuesday, the fullest I 
ever knew, consisting of fifteen members, 
fourteen seemed all of one mind, and full 
of reflections on the late transactions in 
France (the execution of the king), but 
when about half the company was assem- 
bled who should come in but Charles 
Fox. There were already three or four 
bishops arrived, hardly one of whom could 
look at him, I believe, without horror after 
the first bow and cold salutation. The 
conversation stood still for several mi- 
nutes. During dinner, Mr. Windham and 
Burke, junior, came in, who were obliged 
to set at a side-table. All were boutonnés, 
and not a word of the martyred king or 
politics of any kind was mentioned, and 


of the most eloquent and loquacious men 
in the kingdom, the conversation was the 
dullest and most uninteresting I ever re- 
member at this or any such large meet- 
ing. Mr. Windham and Fox civil—young 
Burke and he never spoke. The Bishop 
of Peterborough as sulky as the d—1.* 
The Bishop of Salisbury, more a man of 
the world, very cheerful. The Bishop of 
Dromore frightened as much as a barn- 
door fowl at the sight of a fox. Bishop 
Marlow preserved his usual pleasant 
countenance. Steevens in thechair. The 
Duke of Leeds on his right, and Fox on 
his left, said not a word. Lords Ossory, 
and Lucan, formerly much attached, 
seemed silent and sulky,’’ &c. 





though the company was chiefly composed 

It is more from want of space than of inclination that we have omitted 
some other names that would have appeared with little or no inferiority 
among their contemporaries, as that of Mr. Jackson the organist of Exeter 
Cathedral, of Dr. Joseph Warton and his learned brother,t of Mrs. Carter, t 
and Mrs. Chapone,§ and Mr. Seward; of Sir Thomas Lawrence, when a 
boy; and Mr. Locke of Norbury,|| and others ; or if our readers should 
prefer the lighter sketches of society, they may be gratified with viewing 
it in all its varied forms, from Mrs. Siddons, the beautiful queen of tragedy, 
to Kitty Fisher,* the no less beautiful courtezan, or from Mrs. Montagu 





* The Bishop of Peterborough, in 1793, was John Hinchcliffe, who was elected in 
1769 ; died in 1794, and was succeeded by Spencer Madan.—Rev. 

t+ Mr. Jackson was a very scientific and aceomplished musician. He was the author 
of a book called ‘‘ The Four Ages,’’ which is quoted with high approbation in Mr. 
Herschell’s Treatise on Natural Philosophy. We have heard Mr. S. Rogers and Mr. 
Southey speak of him in terms of the highest praise. He intended to have written 
the life of Bampfylde and to have printed his sonnets and other poems.—Rerv. 

¢ “Dr. J. Warton,’’ says Miss Burney, “‘ is a very communicative, gay and plea- 
sant converser, and enlivened the whole day by his readiness upon all subjects. Mr. 
T. Warton, the poetizing historiographer, looks uninformed in his manner and awk- 
ward in his gestures. He joined not one word in the general talk, and but for my 
father, who was his neighbour at dinner, and entered into a téte-a-téte conversation 
with him, he would never have opened his mouth after the removal of the second 
course.””—What Miss Burney says of Doctor Joseph Warton’s conversational talents 
is correct, and we have heard it confirmed by the authority of those who are well able 
to judge; but his brother the Laureate was the more learned man, and of the higher 
genius.—Rev. 

§ *‘ Mrs. Chapone herself is the most superiorly unaffected creature you can conceive ; 
full of agrémens for good sense, talents, and conversational powers, in defiance of age, 
infirmities, and uncommon ugliness.’’ V. Diary, ii. 294. Miss Carter’s talk was, as 
Miss Burney says, ‘‘ all instruction.’’ It related to books and literature entirely, for 
she had seen nothing of society and life ; but her manners were very pleasing.—Rev. 

l| Mr. Locke of Norbury, the accomplished friend of the late Mr. Gilpin, whose 
opinions on art and on points of taste are always mentioned by him in terms of the 
highest respect. The talent has passed not only undiminished, but increased, to the 
second generation ; as is known to those who have the honour of being acquainted 
with the present Mr. Locke, an eminent judge of painting and an artist of superior 
powers and knowledge. In his Life of Milton, Johnson quotes the opinion of the 


elder Mr. Locke on the subject of blank verse and rhyme, as that blank verse seems 
verse only to the eye, and calls him an ingenious critic. 
43.—Rev. 

* See Diary, vol. i. p. 64, for a curious conversation, at Mrs. Thrale’s table, of Dr. 
Johnson’s on the female wits and courtezans he became acquainted with. The Kitty 
Fisher who went to see him when he regretted he was not at home, was the most 


See Boswell’s Johnson, iv. 
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down to Bet Flint ; but he who reads only for amusement must provide 
food for himself, and “ undistinguishing voracity,” as Johnson calls it, will 
need no nice arrangement of the dishes, and no fastidious selection of the 
viands. We are afraid, however, that- the Diary has been too long kept 
in the cabinet of the owner to be of much attraction to the present gene- 
ration of readers, who have long ceased to think about Queen Charlotte’s 
Court or Hastings’s trial, and who would no more make them a matter of 
discourse than they would the amours of Louis the Fourteenth, or the birth 
of the Pretender. Even the cleverness of Miss Burney’s narrative will be 
unequal, we are afraid, to excite a new interest in the once celebrated names 
of her contemporaries. Who now reads Mr.Cambridge’s Scribbleriad, or Mrs. 
Montagu’s once famous Essay ; who recommends Mrs. Chapone’s Letters, 
or sits down to study Miss Carter's Epictetus? Who ever visits a theatre 
to see a comedy of Cumberland’s, or recites Hannah More's Sacred Dramas 
in an alcove on the Thames? If we want evidences of the Christian 
religion, we do not open the volumes of Soame Jenyns ; and we believe that 
even Mr. Seward’s Anecdotes are now known to no one but the unfortunate 
bookseller possessing them. It is astonishing how soon curiosity, even 
regarding the greatest, falls asleep. Every thing grows little as it grows 
remote. Posterity seems to avenge itself for the admiration of its ances- 
tors, by as marked a forgetfulness and neglect. If we were to say in con- 
versation in a learned and intelligent society, that we once in the same 
pulpit heard Blair preach in the morning and Robertson in the afternoon, 
it is probable that our mention of the circumstance would pass without 
calling out a word of inquiry as to the peculiarities or merits of these 
persons, once so eminent and so esteemed.t These observations, however, 
are not intended to reflect on the merits of Miss Burney’s composition, 
but rather on the prudence and judgment exercised by those into whose 
possession they have descended. Were they originally intended for pub- 
lication is one question ; could they be published with advantage at such 
an interval of time is the second, when they have lost the gloss of novelty 
and have little to recommend them, except what is derived from the gene- 
ral elegance of the performance, the sprightliness of the dialogue, the veri- 
similitude of the portraits, the moving pictures of society, and the varied 
characters of mankind which are offered to our view. Yet some of the 
persons we had previously known have received additional touches from 
her hand ; and to others, whose names alone have been preserved from 
oblivion, she has given something of the actual resemblance of life. John- 
son has thought it worth while to record that of Cromwell, the friend of 
Pope, he found that he went out hunting in a tye-wig: we therefore shall 
not be reckoned among those who look with contempt at Miss Burney’s 
narrative for the minuteness of the anecdotes, or the apparent insignifi- 
cance of the traditions ; and if she has succeeded in commanding the at- 
tention of the public, and interesting the feelings of the reader, in spite 





beautiful courtezan of her age. Sir Joshua Reynolds painted her picture, which we saw 
lately at the Earl of Morley’s at Saltram, and he has made that beauty perpetual. Of 
Johnson’s other friends of the same class we can give no account. Pcriére omnes. A 
similar account of ‘‘ Bet Flint,” to that in the Diary, is given by Johnson in conver- 
sation. Boswell’s Johnson, iv. p. 106.—Rev. 

+ This fact took place not long since; a friend of ours of the highest eminence in 
literature and taste told us, that on the conversation at table turning on preaching, he 
mentioned the curious circumstance related above, and though at the table of a person 
of much refinement and high station, and in the presence of two of the judges, not’a 
single remark was elicited by his observation, nor the curiosity of any one excited.— 
Rev. 
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of the associations that are remote, and recollections that are faint and 
half-forgotten, she will justly claim the higher praise of having overcome 
the difficulties of her subject ; of having excited interest chiefly by the 
skilfulness of her composition ; and of having by her dramatic powers 
brought the common characters of life into high relief, and by incidental illus- 
trations given fresh colours to the pale and faded portraits of past ages. 
We have seldom thought her erroneous in her estimate of characters, nor 
have we often found her tedious in her narrative of events. It is said that her 
vanity is too conspicuously shown; perhaps so—in her earliest volumes, 
and in her tender years, when every sentence addressed to her was a 
compliment, and every criticism an eulogy ; but she who was selected by 
the Queen for a situation no Englishwoman had eyer filled before, from 
the excellence of her character and the propriety of her conduct; who 
was chosen by the accomplished Mrs. Thrale as the companion of her 
private hours, and the participator of her useful and studious pursuits ; 
whose society Johnson loved, and whose conversation both Burke and 
Windham courted, may surely be pardoned, if a few golden threads of 
female vanity are seen glittering on the surface of her Narrative ; and if 
an honourable pride in her own deserts, and satisfaction that her youthful 
and well-directed ambition had been crowned with success, is expressed in 
language too strong for the reader's sympathy, after the expiration of half 
a century. 
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M. JUBINAL is well known to the 
world as being one of the most active 
and judicious antiquaries in France. 
His edition of the works of Rutebeuf, 
his Collection of Early French Mys- 
teries, and his Nouveau Recueil de 


ble contributions to the history of 
medieval literature ; while, by his two 
grand illustrated publications, the 
Ancient Figured Tapistries and the 
Armoury of Spain, he has conferred an 
important service upon the history of 





* Les Anciennes Tapisseries Historiées, ou Collection des Monume 


ns les plus re- 


marquables de ce genre, qui nous soient restés du Moyen-Age, a partir du xie sia 
au xvi‘ inclusivement. Publiés par Achille Jubinal, &c. 2 vols. eee folio. =— 
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art during the Middle Ages, and at 
the same time produced two of the 
most interesting illustrated works that 
we know. Of the latter we shall take 
an early occasion of speaking more at 
large; we are enabled now to give 
diminished copies of two compart- 
ments of the Tapistry of Nancy, which 
is one of those given in the first of the 
works just mentioned. 

The use of ornamental tapistries 
dates from the remotest ages of an- 
tiquity. They were in great reputa- 
tion among the ancient Persians, as 
we learn from Philostratus, vit. Apol. 
Tyan. |. i. c. 25, who says that they 
represented, in embroidered tapistries, 
the fables of the Grecian and Eastern 
mythologies, as well as the deeds and 
histories of their heroes and kings. 
We learn from Pliny, Hist. Nat. lib. 
viii. c. 49, that the tapistries of the 
Babylonians (who were famous for 
their skill in this art) were so highly 
prized, that one set, which had been 
sold in the time of Metellus Scipio for 
the sum of eight hundred thousand 
sestertia (160,000/. sterling), were 
bought by Nero at the enormous price 
of two millions of sestertia, or 400,0001. 
sterling. 

Among the ancients, and even as 
late as the fourth century, it was also 
customary to wear robes of stuff em- 
broidered with pictures of different 
kinds. At the period just mentioned, 
Asterius, bishop of Amasea, com- 
plains of the folly of this practice ; 
for, says he, ‘‘ when men thus dressed 
appear in the street, they are looked 
at by passers-by as if they were painted 
walls. Their dresses are pictures 
which the children point at with the 
finger. There are lions and panthers 
and bears; rocks, woods, and hunters. 
The most devote carry Christ and his 
disciples and his miracles; here you 
see the wedding of Galilee and the 
vessels of wine; there you have the 
paralytic carried on his bed, or Mary 
Magdalene at the feet of Jesus, or the 
raising to life of Lazarus.” 

We find frequent mention of pic- 
tured tapistries in subsequent ages, 
but they appear to have become es- 
pecially popular in the eleventh cen- 
tury. The celebrated Bayeux Tapi- 
stry, which M. Jubinal has given in his 
work, belongs to this period. At this 
time the finer tapistries appear to 
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have been ‘chiefly used for adorning 
churches and the halls of princes. In 
the century following they came into 
more general use among the barons 
and rich people, who rendered their 
habitations more comfortable by cover- 
ing the walls of their chambers with 
these articles of luxury. In the writers 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
we not only meet with frequent men- 
tion of pictured tapistries; but we 
learn that many towns, such as Poic- 
tiers, &c. possessed extensive manufac- 
tories of them, of which the produc- 
tions were sought from all parts of 
Europe. At a later period these tapi- 
stries became still more common, and 
in England we still find many speci - 
mens in the chambers of our old 
country residences. On the Continent 
there have been preserved tapistries of 
greater antiquity, and pictorial as well 
as historical interest, and a selection 
of these form the handsome publica- 
tion of M. Jubinal. The pictures with 
which these tapistries are adorned are 
valuable in many points of view ; they 
are excellent as specimens of costume 
and ornament, because, being larger 
than the illuminations of manuscripts, 
the details are more minute; and they 
are interesting in a literary point of 
view, because they represent scenes 
from the ancient romances and other 
popular poems, some of which are not 
now extant in any other form. For 
further information on this subject, 
we refer to M. Jubinal’s book, and to 
the essays with which it is accom- 
panied. 

The Tapistry of Nancy is a good 
specimen of the designs which these 
articles of ornament present to us. It 
is said to have been taken from the 
tent of Charles le Téméraire, after his 
death at the siege of the capital of . 
Lorraine in 1477, and it is probably at 
least as old as the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. The subjects are alle- 
gorical, its object being to show the 
great evils of extravagant feasting in 
dinners, suppers, and banquets. It 
consisted originally of six grand di- 
visions, or pieces. In the first, three 
‘*bons compagnons,” named Dinner, 
Supper, and Banquet, meet with a com- 
pany of men and women making good 
cheer together, such as Bonne-Com- 
pagnie, Acoustumance, Passe-temps, 
Gourmandise, Friandise, &c. The 
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three companions enter into conversa- 
tion with them, and invite them to 
their hostels; and they determine to 
visit in rotation, first Dinner, then 
Supper, and lastly Banquet. This was 
the order of feasting in those days. 
Next we see the company richly feasted 
in the hostle of Dinner, which is the 
subject represented in the first of our 
engravings, an interesting picture of a 
great feast among our forefathers in 
the fifteenth century. Of course, in 
diminishing the picture to bring it 
within the compass of our pages, we 
can only preserve the general points of 
the design. 

Meanwhile, Supper and Banquet 
are offended at the preference given to 
the good cheer of their companion, 
and consult on the surest means of 
revenge. It is determined that each 
shall receive their guests with ap- 
parent kindness, and that while they 
are in the midst of their enjoyment, 
they shall bring a band of hired assas- 
sins to put them to death. The next 
feast takes place in the hostle of Sup- 
per, and is represented in our second 
engraving. This picture of a grand 
supper among our forefathers at the 
same period is particularly interesting ; 
the reader will not fail to observe the 
court fool, as he will have observed 
the characteristic peacocks at the din- 
ner table. The assassins hired by 
Supper are Gout, Gravel, Cholic, and 
various others; they suddenly enter 
the hall in the midst of the feast, but 
the company, being aware of their ap- 
proach, rise from the table and take 
flight, and none of their pursuers reach 
them except Supper himself, who sadly 
bruises many of them with his club. 
Having thus escaped the snares of one 
of their hosts, they repair together to 
the hostle of Banquet, where also they 
are sumptuously feasted. Banquet 
has hired a troop of still more malig- 
nant murderers; in the midst of their 
festivities the guests are suddenly at- 
tacked by a troop of ugly women 
armed with sharp knives, named Apo- 
plexy, Paralysis, Epilepsy, Pleurisy, 
Dropsy, &c. The feasters, taken 


quite unawares, are now slaugh- 
tered without mercy, and only a 
few, and they grievously wounded, 
escape from the hands of the assassin. 
These fly for aid to Lady Experience ; 
and after he consultation it is deter- 
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mined, as a measure of safe-guard, as 
well as revenge, that the two com- 
panions, Supper and Banquet, shall be 
separated, and that in future they shall 
never be allowed to come together. 
Here again the moral points at the 
pernicious practice of having three 
feasts following one another in one 
day: dinner came on in the morning ; 
supper in the afternoon or towards 
evening (5 or 6 o’clock) ; and, at feasts, 
the banquet was a third great meal at 
night. 

In the remaining portions of this 
tapistry, the aggrieved party go with 
armed force to make Supper and Ban- 
quet prisoners; they are carried for 
judgment before dame Experience, and 
her counsellors Galen, Ypocras, Avi- 
cenna, Averrois, who differ as to the 
punishment in which the prisoners 
ought to be condemned. One of the 
chief complainants is Dinner, who 
accuses them of spoiling the effect of 
all his good cheer. At length dame 
Experience gives sentence; she con- 
demns Banquet to be hanged by the 
neck till he bedead. The punishment 
of Supper is less severe; his life is 
spared, but he is condemned to-have 
his arms bound under his robe with 
lead weighing about six pounds, so 
that he can never again raise them and 
cause further mischief; and, for the 
wrongs which he has done to Dinner, 
it is further decreed that, on pain of 
extreme punishment, he shall never 
approach within eight leagues of the 
place in which Dinner is dwelling. 
This, of course, is an allusion to the 
evil custom then prevalent of taking 
supper too soon after dinner, in order 
to give time for the third meal, or 
banquet. The last division of the 
Tapistry represents the execution of 
the sentence. 

In conclusion, we will only observe 
that M. Jubinal’s work is a handsome 
book for the library of the connoisseur : 
in addition to the large and numerous 
plates of the Tapistries, it contains a 
great number of ornamental initial 
letters, as well as of head and tail 
pieces. One of these, containing a 
portrait of Charles le Téméraire, King 
of France, to whom the Tapistry of 
Nancy once belonged, we give at the 
beginning of the present article. 
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Mr. Ursan, Cork. 

TWO volumes have lately appeared 
under the title of ‘‘ Political Philo- 
sophy,”’ currently, and, I believe, truly, 
ascribed to a learned ex-Chancellor, 
whose pardon I have anxiously to so- 
licit should I err in adjudging the work 
to him; for, though demonstrative of 
his unimpaired activity of mind, com- 
prehensive views, and extensive read- 
ing, some occasional lapses of memory 
or reflection still betray his character- 
istic impatience of research and hasti- 
ness of conclusion. The few animad- 
versions which] shall here submit are 
confined to modern history, because 
more susceptible of direct proof, more 
within the compass of general intelli- 
gence, and, at least, of equal interest 
with remoter periods, of which I for- 
bear noticing some rather problematical 
statements, likely to involve a length 
of discussion beyond the patience of 
your readers, or present convenience of 
my time. 

At p. 456 of the second volume a 
glowing homage is paid to Henry the 
Fourth of France, for the benefit con- 
ferred on his country by the promulga- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes in 1598; 
and, with equal ardour of justice, the 
author stigmatizes the repeal of that act 
of tolerance by Louis XIV. as the con- 
summation of blind and tyrannous 
bigotry ; but 1 find, with no little sur- 
prise, an event so universally notorious 
in its period and consequences assigned 
to the year 1678, instead of 1685, 
the 22d October, its unquestionable 
date. I am at a loss to account for 
such an anachronism ; for itis no error 
of impression, and can have no ground 
in history to suggest or support it. 
Nor is the closing observation, ‘‘ that 
the exiled Protestants found an asylum 
in all tolerant states,’ applicable to the 
circumstance. This lauded reception 
in Protestant states, their natural and 
sole refuge, is no proof of toleration, 
or, if it were, we must extend the 
praise to Italy, Spain, and France, be- 
cause they hospitably embraced the 
proscribed Catholics of Great Britain 
and Ireland. There was little merit, 
and no fair claim to toleration, in open- 
ing the door to those of their own 
kindred doctrines; while, as a prin- 
ciple of religion, morality, or legisla- 
tion, it was equally unrecognized by 
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Protestants and Catholics, though, in 
effect, the necessities of trade im- 
parted a larger freedom of intercourse 
to commercial countries, such as Eng- 
land and Holland. Even at this hour 
no edifice for the Roman Catholic wor- 
ship exists in the capital of Denmark : 
one is in progress of construction, 
however,—the first for centuries. 

It is rather singular that the com- 
manders-in-chief of the adverse forces 
under our James and William, were 
both Huguenots—Louis de Durfort, 
Earl of Feversham, resident in England 
previous to the revocation of the edict, 
and Marshal Schomberg (Armand 
Frederick), a direct refugee in conse- 
quence of it. Feversham, so created 
by James, had defeated the Duke of 
Monmouth at Sedgmoor. He was ne- 
phew to Turenne, and brother of the 
Marshals Duras and De Lorges. It 
was under him and Turenne that Marl- 
borough acquired the rudiments of his 
science, and,—‘‘ monstratus fatis,’”’— 
shed the first rays of his destined 
glory. William headed his own troops; 
and immediately underhim was Schom- 
berg, who closed his long career at the 
Boyne, when Madame de Sévigné thus 
expressed her disappointment that it 
was not William, as had for some days 
been joyfully believed in France! “Je 
viens de recevoir des lettres de Paris 
(she writes from Les Rochers), par 
lesquelles on me mande que le Prince 
d’Orange n’est pas mort, et qu’il n’y 
a que M. de Schomberg; mais ce sera 
pour une autre fois.” (Letter of 13 
August, 1690, to her cousin Bussy- 
Rabutin.) This evidence of the national 
fear of William, as I recently observed, 
is an unerring homage to his abilities. 
Schomberg, however, so far from being 
a compulsory exile, had been urgently 
solicited to remain, with Ruvigny and 
a few more, in whose favour every pe- 
nalty, they were assured, would be re- 
mitted; but they nobly sacrificed all 
promised advantages to the feeling of 
honour, which forbade them to aban- 
don their companions in distress. It 
is stilla fact not to be withheld in jus- 
tice to James, that his reception of the 
victims of Louis’s breach of faith, at 
once, in Talleyrand’s (or Fouché’s) 
construction, a blunder and a crime 
politically and morally reprovable, was 
most cordial, notwithstanding their di- 
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versity of creed—‘‘Si sic omnia! ” 
Feversham remained faithful to him in 
gratitude and allegiance, when aban- 
doned by so many others, and survived 
till 1709. For his family see Gent. Mag. 
for November 1839. p. 473. Schom- 
berg, a German by descent, had served 
and been naturalized in various states, 
France, Holland, Portugal, and Eng- 
land ; a versatility which Louis XIV. 
noticed with an expression of surprise 
to the Duc de Vivonne, the brother of 
Madame de Montespan, who replied, 
“Sire, c'est tout simplement qu’il 
essaie de tous les Etafs pour vivre.” 
The double sense of the word éta¢ will 
explain this answer. On thedeath of his 
Jast surviving son in 1719, the English 
and Irish dukedoms of Schomberg and 
Leinster became extinct; but, relative 
to him and Ruvigny, see ‘“‘ Mémoires de 
St. Simon,” tome i. p. 452; and xvii. 
p. 452; with the Gent. Mag. for 


March 1841, p. 252.* Numerous as 





* As observed in the quoted article of 
this Magazine for March 1841, the French 
constantly call Ruvigny’s title Galloway, 
in place of Galway, being probably more 
familiar with Scotland than Ireland ; but 
in the British and Foreign Review, No. 
XXV. p. 212, for April last, I find him 
made a Marquis, instead of Earl of Gal- 
way. Inthe succeeding number of the 
same periodical, at page 408, the obser- 
vation of Louis XIV. on the unblushing 
profligacy of his nephew, afterwards Re- 
gent, who exaggerated his actual by boast- 
ing of uncommitted guilt—‘‘ que c’etait 
un fanfaron de crimes,’’—is erroneously 
applied to Louis’s brother, father of the 
Regent. Their descendant Louis Phi- 
lippe is, in every respect, a very different 
personage ; and the reign of this distin- 
guished monarch, contrasted with his an- 
terior character, not only as addressed to 
himself by Madame de Genlis (Gent. Mag. 
for December 1840, p. 598), but again, in 
its conception by those who raised him to 
the throne, calculating on having provided 
for themselves a ductile instrument of 
rule, would justify the appliance to him, 
in an inverse sense, of the closing remark 
of Tacitus (Histor. lib. i. 49) on the Em- 
peror Galba, and authorize us to say,— 
“ Omnium consensu incapax imperii nisi 
imperasset.’’ Sixtus Quintus scarcely dis- 
appointed the assembled conclave more on 
the sudden restoration of his physical 
powers, than Louis Philippe has frustrated 
the expectations of his electors to royalty. 
The intellectual elevation of both followed, 
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were the refugees spread over Protest- 
ant Europe, tew, if any, have left a 
name of renown in the annals of war, 
although several were raised to com- 
mand, emanating from the great school 
of Condé, Turenne, and Luxembourg. 
** Louis XIV.” our omniscient peer 
proceeds to affirm, “‘died stripped of all 
hisconquests, and beaten at all points :”” 
an assertion by far too extensive in ap- 
plication ; for that sovereign, (though, 
like the Emperor Charles the Fifth at 
Metz, deserted by fortune, with wo- 
man’s mutability, in his old age,) left 
his monarchy considerably enlarged 
during his long reign, by the direct 
conquest, or confirmed possession, of 
several important provinces, Roussil- 
lon, Alsace, Franche-Comté, French 
Flanders, &c. And surely the battle 
of Almanza, gained by Berwick in 
1707, with that of Villa-Viciosa, won 
in 1710 by Vendéme, both not only 
brilliant in achievement, but decisive 
of result, in securing the Spanish 
crown for his dynasty, and thus ac- 
complishing the main object of the 
war, were no defeats; nor was the last 
great conflict of Denain, in 1712, 
which imposed on his enemies the ne- 
cessity of peace, and once more en- 





in full respondence, their political ascent. 
These blunders of our hasty periodicals 
will not much surprise their intelligent 
readers; and I now add another, reserving 
the notice of some more for the sequel, as 
1 proceed. 

The Foreign Quarterly, No. 58, though 
professedly devoted tocontinentalliterature, 
at page 411 strangely transforms the poet 
Ducis, a sincere and constant Christian, 
into Dupuys, the atheistical author of 
‘* L’Origine de Tous les Cultes,” a work 
which resolves the system of our belief 
into mere zodiacal symbols. As well, from 
the assonance of name and discrepancy of 
characters, might Goldsmith be confounded 
with Gibbon, or Southey with Shelley. 
Ducis had adapted for the French stage 
many of Shakspere’s tragic dramas, which 
were mainly supported in their exhibition 
by Talma’s surpassing action; for faint 
indeed was the infusion of his great model’s 
genius, or traceable vestige of his spirit, 
in these adumbrations of our mighty Bard’s 
wondrous conceptions. 

** Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit, 
et omnes [sol.’’ 
Prestinxit stellas, exortus uti szthereus 
Lucret. iii. 1056. 
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circled his brow with the wreath of 
victory. The mighty conqueror of our 
own days, on the contrary, terminated 
his long triumphant course by final 
discomfiture in every quarter, and the 
forfeiture, not only of the fruits of his 
own marvellous exploits, but of exten- 
sive possessions, in territory and po- 
pulation, adherent to France on his 
accession to power in 1799. 
Immediately subsequent to these 
oversights, an additional one occurs 
in relation to the reign of Louis XV. 
‘‘a reign (observes his lordship) in 
which the effects of monarchy on the 
interests of the nation were strongly 
exemplified by the disastrous war un- 
dertaken on account of the marriage 
of the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI. 
with Marie-Antoinette of Austria.” 
This was, of course, the memorable 
Seven Years’ war, begun in 1756; in 
the month of May of which year an 
alliance, after centuries of rival contest, 
was contracted by the Abbé, after- 
wards Cardinal, de Bernis, and the 
Austrian minister Kaunitz, between 
the courts of Versailles and Vienna, 
against Frederick of Prussia, sustained 


by England. Just then Louis XVI. 
on account of whose marriage, while 
Dauphin, this war, it is asserted, was 
engaged in, not only was not Dauphin, 
but had his father, who was, and an 
elder brother, the apparent successor 


to the title, alive. He was, besides, 
an infant in the cradle, not two years 
old, while his assumed spouse, still at 
the breast, had scarcely completed her 
first half year of life. Royal marriages, 
I am quite aware, have often been of 
premature negotiation ; but, generally, 
the destined consort was a direct or 
presumptive heir to the crown, which 
Louis then was not; nor would a ju- 
nior prince, on such an occasion, have 
been selected for a daughter of the 
Crsars—‘“‘ die Tocter der Kaiser ’’—as 
a pledge of union, when his senior, also 
an infant child, was equally disposable 
for the purpose. It would have been, 
in every sense, an unsuited compliment 
to the proud yet calculating Empress- 
Queen, who well knew how to assert 
or submit her dignity, as prescribed 
by circumstances. In fact, Louis nei- 
ther was nor properly could have been 
thought of with such a view, while his 
brother lived, as he did, at the time of 
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this alliance, and until 1761, when the 
war was approaching its conclusion. 
Nor did Louis become Dauphin till 
1766, on the demise of his father, that 
is, three years after the contest had 
terminated, which is stated to have 
only commenced while he bore that 
title; nor, again, did the marriage, 
first entertained in 1769 as a cabinet 
question, take place until 1770, or 
fourteen years posterior to the event 
of which it is represented the cause, 
or, at least, of contemporaneous oc- 
currence. The history of the period 
tells us, indeed, pretty distinctly, that 
the war had its origin in the sensitive- 
ness of Madame de Pompadour to the 
sarcasms of Frederick, dictated by his 
poetic vanity, of which the fearful conse- 
quences here encountered could not re- 
press the effusion. And Maria Teresa 
was not slow in fanning the flame that 
raged in the favourite’s bosom, by 
large bribes, by a studied complais- 
ance and contrasted flattery, little, 
I must add, to the credit of the vir- 
tuous spouse and exemplary sovereign, 
whom [have been taught to revere and 
admire from my childhood, save as to 
her share in the spoliation of Poland, 
from hearing ber fond and constant 
eulogy by a maternal uncle, an old and 
not undistinguished officer in her ser- 
vice.* An insurmountable barrier then 
precluded those ofhis faith from grace or 





* Of the vietims of that period’s per- 
secution, the most distinguished as a war- 
rior was, doubtless, Marshal Brown. Fre- 
derick, who acknowledged him the ablest 
of his adversaries, (for he never did justice 
to his occasional conqueror, Daun,) con- 
sidered Brown’s march into Saxony, after 
the battle of Lowositz, a masterpiece of 
military science—‘“‘ digne des plus grands 
capitaines anciens ou moderns,” to use the 
monarch’s own words in his history of the 
Seven Years’ war. But the Marshal’s 
death, prematurely for his fame, occurred 
early in the contest, from a wound at the 
battle of Prague, of which this misfortune, 
in 1757, was supposed to have caused the 
loss, and of which the gain to Frederick 
scarcely compensated for the fall of the 
Prussian Marshal Schwerin. See ‘ Ges- 
chichte des Siebenjiihrigen Krieges, von 
J. B. Archenholz,” p. 53, Erster Theil. 
ed. Berlin, 1830, 8vo. Shortly before the 
seven years’ war, Marshal Brown visited 
Limerick, where he had been educated, 
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promotion at home, and compelled 
them to seek abroad for those fields 
of exertion, and distinctions of honour, 
which attract and requite aspiring 
minds. With the Marshals Brown 
and Lacy, all relatives, and of the 
closest neighbourhood in the same 
district, (see Ferrar’s Limerick, p. 11, 
and 348,) the offer and devotion of his 
services, to his native land were forbid- 





(Ferrar’s Limerick, p. 347,) when, walk- 
ing round the then existing city walls, ac- 
companied by my father, they were both 
arrested, and only released by the influence 
of Lord Lisle, then Mr. Lysaght, and Mr. 
Percy, afterwards representative of the 
city, fourteen years Speaker of the Com- 
mons, and finally a Peer, both my father’s 
relatives and securities, without which, in 
violation of the terms of its capitulation 
in 1691, no Catholic was suffered to reside 
in the town. Brown returned to Austria 
in disgust ; for there could belittle danger 
from an officer in the service of that power, 
whatever jealousy might have been felt of 
France. 

At the battle of Kolin, the 8th June 
1757, my uncle above alluded to, Captain 
O’Bryen, had for a moment hold of the 
reins of Frederick’s horse, which a des- 
perate wound from one of the royal at- 
tendants compelled him to abandon. Of 
that wound, which long afflicted him, I 
have often seen the trace. The outlines 
of his descent will be found in Vallancey’s 
Collectanea, vol. i. p. 568; in O’Brien’s 
Irish Dictionary, article Zromra, p. 491 ; 
and in Hardiman’s Galway, p. 52, in all 
which his father’s name is respectively 
mentioned. The grant of Elizabeth for the 
protection of the coasts of Galway, there 
recited, is in my possession; but the es- 
tates, with a fragmentary exception, the 
property of my nephew, and dating from 
the eleventh century, have long since 
passed, by forfeiture, into alien hands. 
See also Burke’s Commoners, vol. i. 
p- 670, and the ‘‘ Book of the Bou- 
doir,” (vol. i. p. 200,) by Lady Morgan, 
under the head of Ratisbon, where my 
uncle is specially named, and whose ro- 
mance, ‘‘ The O’Briens and the O’Fla- 
hertys,’’ is founded on the medizval feuds 
of those ancient septs, of which he repre- 
sented the former and more powerful, as 
well as less barbarous; for the epithet of 
Serocious long attached to the name of 
Flaherty, little applicable as it has latterly 
been to the respectable family of Leman- 
field, my old acquaintances. See ‘‘ Pro- 
menade en Irlande,’’ by M. de la Tock- 
naie, 1797, 8vo. 


den ; but he obtained the royal licence, 
under the sign manual of George the 
Second, previoustotheseven years’ war, 
for engaging in the imperial or Maria 
Teresa’s forces, or elsewhere, with the 
special reserve of France, though then 
at peace with us. Thus, as by the 
intolerance of Louis XIV. many a 
noble spirit, and valuable citizen, 
** condemned to eat the bitter bread of 
banishment,” by their country’s laws, 
which pronounced them aliens and 
outcasts to their protection,— acei 
tw ativntroy peravdornvy, (Iliad, I. 
644,) were lost to their sovereign and 
country. : 
Nor, though incomparably the most 
powerful, was the royal mistress the 
sole enemy, in the French court, 
roused to revenge by Frederick’s most 
impolitic indulgence of his satirical 
propensities. ‘The susceptibility of a 
brother poet was equally assailed by 
the antithetical line 
“« Evitez de Bernis la stérile abondance,” 


in derision of the courtier-abbé’s 
more fluent than imaginative vein. 
And, that the vindictive opportunity 
was eagerly seized by him, when 
charged with the high mission of af- 
fixing the signature of France to the 
confederacy against the poet-warrior, 
we may easily believe. To these nearly 
fatal results of the Prussian monarch’s 
ungovernable causticity of tongue or 
pen, and vain desire, like Alexander’s 
thirst for Athenian applause, of Pari- 
sian admiration for his Teutonic un- 
washed French poetry, are singularly 
applicable the words of Boileau, (Sa- 
tire ix. 241.) 
* Qu’il s’en prenne 4 sa Muse Allemande en 
francois.” 

But this offended Abbé’s share, or 
motive, in arming France against 
Prussia, in favour of a power, then 
considered her natural enemy, did 
not pass unrebuked, as the follow- 
ing epigram, attributed to the future 
minister, Turgot, and circulated after 
the close of the disgraceful war, will 
prove. Its poetical exaggeration of 
the imputed evil is obvious. 

“ Huit cent mille hommes égorgés; 
Monsieur l’Abbé, de grice, est-ce assez de vic- 

times! 

Et les mépris d’un roi pour vos petites rimes, 

Vous semblent-ils assez vengés ?”? 


When an alliance was again similarly 
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contemplated by the bond of marriage 
with the house of Austria, Joséphine, 
at the period of her divorce in Decem- 
ber 1809, thus wrote to Napoleon. 
** Vous parlez d’alliance 4 contracter 
. +... mais avec qui formez vous alli- 
ance? avec l’ennemie naturelle de la 
France ! Croyez-vous que les enfans de 
Marie-Therése, qui acheta de Madame 
de Pompadour ce fatal traité de 1756, 
dont vous ne parlez qu’avec horreur, 
pensez vous dis-je, que sa postérité, en 
héritant de sa puissance, n’ait pas hé- 
rité de son esprit?” (Mémoires sur 
Joséphine,”’ p. 267, the work of Ma- 
dame Bochsa, niece of Madame de 
Genlis, and one of the Empress’s 
ladies of honour.) 

At page 522 of the same volume, I 
am struck with the assertion, that 
«« Frederick William of Prussia, at his 
death in 1740, left a revenue of a mil- 
lion and a quarter sterling, which his 
son, Frederick II. increased to four, 
with a treasure of a million and a 
half, which his son made fourteen.” 
The possession and increase of reve- 
nue we may assent to; but the accu- 
mulation of treasure to the affirmed 
extent by the son, is, I have no doubt, 
magnified far beyond the truth; for I 
do not believe that the collective specie 
of the kingdom then amounted to the 
alleged figure. That the royal reserve, 
however, was very large cannot be 
controverted ; and the abstraction from 
trade of so great a portion of its 
sinews, quite as much as of war, in 
drying up the fructifying source, re- 
productive power, and retributive 
meed of industry, was not less short- 
sighted, in administrative policy, 
or less characteristic of the blight- 
ing grasp of despotism, than the oft- 


cited act of the Indian, who, in Mon-. 


tesquieu’s striking illustration, fells a 
tree at its base for the immediate pos- 
session of its fruit. (Esprit des Lois, 
liv. v. 13 ; and Gent. Mag. for March 
1841, p. 254.) Napoleon, similarly, 
when preparing for his Russian expe- 
dition, withdrew from circulation, and 
inclosed within the vaults of his pa- 
lace, above twelve millions sterling, 
though he did not, like Frederick, 
adulterate the coin: but accurate 
views of commerce, or of the mone- 
tary system, are rarely the associates 
of military genius, or inculcations of 
royal tuition. 
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In further reference to Frederick, 
the misdirection of the emphatic dis- 
tinction of Great, almost exclusively 
to men and deeds of blood, provokes 
his lordship’s just and severest stric- 
tures, which will be found in perfect 
accord with Voltaire’s sentiments ex- 
pressed, in his episile to that same 
monarch, on his accession to the 
crown, in 1740. 

** Jérusalem conquise, et ses murs abattus, 

N’ont point éternisé le grand nom de Titus: 

Il fut aimé; voila sa grandeur véritable. 

O vous qui l’imitez; vous son rival aim- 
able,”’ &c. 

If, indeed, as here asserted, the 
Prussian assumed the Roman sovereign 
as his model, the effort of imitation 
was of short endurance ; though, how 
long the imperial prototype would have 
continued to be the exemplar of per- 
fection, “‘ the delicize humani generis,” 
cannot now be determined; for the 
first years even of Nero, when yet con- 
trouled by Burrus and Seneca, were 
not without commendation; while, 
from the profligacy of his youth, Dio- 
Cassius scruples not to pronounce the 
brief duration of his empire favourable 
to the memory of Titus. And so, like- 
wise, was it viewed by the poet Au- 
sonius : 

“ Felix imperio, felix brevitate regendi.” 

A noble act of Titus, perhaps the most 
creditable to his fame, and not infe- 
rior, for forbearance and self-conquest, 
to that of Augustus towards Cinna, 
as related by Seneca, De Clementia, 
cap. ix. and dramatised by Cor- 
neille, (Gent. Mag. for Jan. 1842, 
p- 34), will be found in Suetonius, 
cap. ix. It forms the subject of one 
of Metastasio’s finest productions, 
** La Clemenza di Tito,”’ as the loves 
of Titus and Berenice furnished to 
Racine the plot of his tragedy under 
the title of this Jewish princess. 
Among the prime efforts of Mozart’s 
genius will ever be prominently placed 
the music cf Metastasio’s opera, first 
executed in 1791, as the great master’s 
life was at its ebb, while his spirit 
flowed in fulness of power. 

But little sympathy, in truth, can 
be traced between Titus and Frederick, 
in the rule or policy of their minds and 
government, though for the belligerent 
monarch alone has the title of Great 
been reserved ; a title which, with its 
exciting recollections, and arrogant 
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inspirations of their own invincibility, 
notwithstanding their humiliating re- 
pulse from France in 1792, contributed, 
in no small degree, to the easy over- 
throw of the Prussians in 1806. So, 
likewise, remarked Goéthe, from per- 
sonal observation, as we are informed 
by Eckermann in his ‘‘ Gesprache,” 
under date of 25th February 1824, 
when even their own bards, with 
Kotzebue at their head, not only 
sounded the trumpet, but attempted to 
wield the sword, of war. Of such 
champions, however, one of their own 
body, the Prussian Grenadier, as from 
a poem with that name he was deno- 
minated, J. G. L. Gleim, the Tyrtzus 
of his Fatherland, had sung, in a 
strain little flattering to poetic valour, 
exemplified possibly in his own person 
or manifest to his experience, and 
seemingly sanctioned by Horace’s 
avowal, at least in the usual, though, 
I believe, erroneous interpretation of 
the words, “ relictd non bene par- 
mula.” (Od. lib. ii. Ode 1.) 


** Sie singen laut in hohen Chor 
Vom Tod fiir’s Vaterland uns vor, 
Doch Kommt ein einziger Husar, 
So liiuft die ganze Barden-Schaar.’’ 
Gleims (J. G. Ludwig) Sammtliche 
Werke—Halberstadt, 1811, Erster 
Bande, 8vo. 


These lines, I may add, would not be 
inapposite to the French journalists of 
the passing day, and their infuriating 
tone of war, while remote from its 
perils. Nor, I apprehend, would they 
be found irrelevant to those hosts 
which a living poetess of the same 
nation, Madame Anais Ségela, indig- 
nant at the presumptuous monopoly 
by man of the warrior’s glory, or sol- 
dier’s prowess, would marshal in 
array, and arm with other powers of 
conquest than those hitherto felt om- 
nipotent in charm, and resistless in at- 
traction. In a recent poem, ‘“ Les 
Algeriennes,”’ this lady impassionately 
asks— 

** Doutez vous du courage, et de l’ardente 

flamme, 

Qui font voler lafemme au milieu des combats? 
A-t-elle moins que vous, intrépides soldats, 
D’amour pour son payset de force dans Ame ?”? 
The amiability ascribed, in Voltaire’s 
above-cited complimentary address to 
Frederick, may, perhaps, not be deni- 





ed to him in the French acceptation of 
the term, which reduces it to conver- 
sational talent, more of brilliancy or 
entertainment than of feeling, such as 
we see it described in Madame de 
Stael’s Germany, chapter second, and 
in language admirably exemplified, as 
those who have enjoyed her society 
will affirm, by her own splendour of 
expression, vivacity of action, and 
command of her hearers: ‘‘ C’est 
manifester son esprit dans toutes les 
nuances, par le geste, le regard ; enfin, 
de produire une sorte d’électricité, qui 
fait jaillir des étincelles,” &c. But, 
in ouracceptation, which traces amiabi- 
lity to a different source and kindlier 
origin, viewing it as the attribute or 
emanation of the heart, slender, in- 
deed, was the great tactician’s claim to 
its possession, War was his element 
and delight, as sung by an old poet— 
‘** La guerre est ma patrie, 

Mon harnois, ma maison ; 

Et, en toute saison, 

Combattre, c’est ma vie.” 
And, like Tilly, the imperial general 
of the ‘‘thirty years’ war,’ ( Gent. 
Mag. for Nov. 1841, p. 487,) his 
bosom appeared, if not wholly closed, 
little accessible to the more endear- 
ing sensibilities or softer emotions 
of our nature. So the following epi- 
gram, the composition, it is also sup- 
posed, of Turgot, energetically declares, 
* Haj du Dieu d’amour, cher au Dieu des 

combats, 

Tlinonde de sang l’Europe et sa patrie ; 
Cent mille hommes par lui recurent le trépas, 

Et pas un n’en recut la vie.” 

The desires or capacity refused to 
him by nature, or impaired by acci- 
dent, he little valued. ‘‘ Allez,” said 
he, (as we are told by Thiébauld, in 
his ‘‘ Souvenirs de Vingt Ans,”’) to his 
brother, the father of his sutcessor, 
whom he reproached with some mili- 
tary faults, ‘“‘ Allez, vous n’étes bon 
qu’a faire des enfants.”” This was 
after his defeat. at Kolin, in 1757, 
when, reduced to the greatest straits, 
he contemplated death as his sole re- 
source against continued misfortune, 
and signified to the Marquis d’Argens, 
generally the object of his jests and 
humour, but here the depository of 
solemn thought, his determination not 
to survive another adverse combat. 
His resolution is thus expressed ; for, 
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like Ovid, no castigation could subdue 
his versifying rage, 
‘¢ Pour moi, menacé du naufrage, 
Je dois, en affrontant l’orage, 
Penser, vivre et mourir en Roi.” 


The corresponding, and probably sug- 
gestive, sentiments of Voltaire’s tragic 
muse will here naturally occur to the 
reader— 
** Lorsqu’on a tout perdu, qu’il n’y a plus 
d’espoir, 
La vie est un opprobre, la mort un devoir.” 
Words, which I heard a young royalist 
officer in 1792, at a fable d’héte, in 
Avignon, most vehemently repeat, after 
a political altercation with the cele- 
brated revolutionist, Dubois de Crancé, 
who coolly, or rather contemptuously, 
answered, ‘‘ Mourez donc, Monsieur.” 
The young man was proceeding to join 
the French Princes on the Rhine, as 
the peculiar division of his hair, then 
a distinctive mark, sufficiently proved ; 
but the Revolution, though far from 
unstained, particularly in that depart- 
ment, (Vaucluse,) had not yet sunk 
into the frightful abyss of crime and 
blood which marked its subsequent 
horrors ; and some freedom of discus- 
sion, certainly not without danger, 
still existed. 

Although not explicitly averred, it 
is clearly deducible from our noble 
author’s language at page 524, that, 
in the government of lis army, 
** Frederick could even be democratic, 
in order to secure efficient services,” 
and had opened military promotion 
indiscriminately to all classes of his 
subjects. This certainly was not the 
case. ‘‘ C’est, Monsieur, le plus beau 
corps d’officiers qui existe, et d’officiers 
tous nobles,’’ said the Elector of Hesse, 
in command of a considerable body 
of Prussian troops, to the historian 
Bignon. (tome v. 435.) It was not, 
in fact, until after the disaster of Jena, 
in October 1806, that the military ad- 
Ministration became submissive to 
reason, and allowed advancement to 
merit independently of birth. (See 
Gent. Mag. for August, 1840, p. 147.) 
The Elector here adduced, William 
the First, trafficked, it is well known, 
inthe blood of his subjects,—‘*‘ chair 
a canon,” to use Napoleon’s expressive 
designation, whom he sold to England 
during the American War of Indepen- 
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dence, and several of whom I meta 
few years after in Germany. This 
** seelen-verkaufer,”’ or soul-seller, was 
a very unamiable man, chiefly intent 
on the accumulation of money, which 
induced him to facilitate, while par- 
ticipant of their profits, the early 
speculations of the Rothschilds at 
Francfort. His inhospitable repulse 
of the exiled or proscribed French 
nobility, though himself profoundly 
aristocratic, provoked from Delille, in 
his ‘‘ Poéme de la Pitie,” the ensuing 
imprecation— 
** Que le sol ingrat d’un ingrat possesseur, 
Soit sec comme ses yeux, et dur comme 
son coeur.” 

An additional inadvertence of the 
learned lord has struck me at page 
679 of his book, where he states, 
** that the small principality of Monaco 
has been under the Grimaldi family 
since the fourteenth century...... 
The Prince is Duke of Valentinois in 
France, where he resides, &c.”’ But 
the male branch of the Grimaldi family, 
it is quite certain, became extinct, at 
least in that primogenial line, above 
acentury ago. The last of the name, 
great-grandson of Honoré, who, in 
1641, had placed his principality under 
the protection of Louis XIII., and 
forfeited, in consequence, to the 
Spanish crown, large possessions in 
Naples, for which he received an 
equivalent territory in France, with 
the dukedom of Valentinois,* had an 





* On a former occasion, (Gent. Mag. 
Sept. 1840, p. 252,) I briefly enumerated 
the anterior possessors of this title, among 
whom was Diane de Poitiers, whose dis- 
tinctive emblem, a Crescent, with the 
Goddess Diana, in the attire of a huntress, 
decorates many a noble volume in the 
Royal Library of Paris, and whose motto, 
as may be seen on existing medals, 
** Victorem omnium vici,’’ would seem 
the archetype of Scudéry’s, ‘* Vainqueur 
du vainqueur de la terre,”’ ridiculed by 
Boileau, and repeated by Johnson, in his 
letter of 7th February, 1757, to Lord 
Chesterfield. Her predecessor was Cesar 
Borgia, congenial fruit of Alexander VI., 
the disgrace alike of the tiara and of 
human nature, whose name I introduce 
in order to mark some inadvertencies in 
an article, a stirring—J would say, a 
dashing, but an able and interesting one, 
in the 152nd number of the Edinburgh 
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only child, Louisa, married in 1715 
to M. de Goyon Matignon, a Breton 
nobleman, whose descendants, since 
1733, when his father-in-law, Antonio, 





Review, under the head of ‘‘ Ignatius and 
his Associates.’” Some startling asser- 
tions there occur, which would require 
support beyond the pledged word even of 
the accomplished representative of the 
Northern Athens ; for no other authority 
is apparent ; but time and space compel 
me to limit my observations, with an 
accessory remark or two, to what relates 
to the Borgia family. In whatever light 
we contemplate the race, whether as_ the 
type of crime and incarnation of evil, or 
consecrated by sanctity in the person of 
Francis, the redeemer of his name, as 
Louis Philippe is of his profligate fore- 
fathers, of whom their patriarch, Hugh 
Capet, is forebodingly made by Dante 
to say, 


‘*T fui radice de la mala pianta, 

Che la terra Christiana tutta aduggia, 

Si che buon frutto rado se schianta.” 
Purgat. xx. 43. 


Or again, if we view the Borgias as the 
cultivators and patrons of learning, which 
they have uniformly been, a more correct 
notice of their origin and filiation than 
I find in the review, may not be unde- 
sirable. 

The primitive stock, in Spanish Borja, 
of antique establishment in the province 
of Valentia, ceased in Alphonso, who be- 
came Pope in 1455, under the title of 
Calixtus III.; but his sister having 
espoused Gofredo Llangol, a gentleman 
of the same province, the family name 
and property were transferred to him, 
who left two sons, Pedro-Luis, of whom 
we hear no more, and Rodrigo. The 
latter, eventually raised to the pon- 
tifical throne as Alexander VI., had, while 
a Cardinal, by Venezia, the wife of 
Domenico Arema, a Roman citizen, five 
sons, and a daughter, Lucrezia, of aban- 
doned fame. The eldest son, Pedro-Luis 
after his uncle, created Duke of Gandia in 
1485, died young; when the title passed 
to the third son, John, the second, Cesar, 
being then in the church ; but the latter 
soon procured the assassination of his 
brother, on whose son, also John, by 
Maria Henriquez, devolved the dukedom. 
This third bearer of the title married 
Juana, daughter of Alphonso, the illegiti- 
mate son of Ferdinand of Arragon, by 
whom he had Francis, the fourth duke, 
who, on the death of his wife, Leonor de 
Castro, entered into the order of the 
Jesuits, of which, in 1565, he became the 
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the last Grimaldi, died, have enjoyed 
both titles, Italian and French. 
Amongst the noble alliances of this 
illustrious house, may be reckoned 





third General, and died in 1572, eminently 
distinguished for those virtues which 
justified his canonization by Clement IX. 
in 1671. 

It will be seen from this genealogical 
deduction, derived from Imhoff’s accurate 
volume, (1701, folio,) and St. Simon, 
(xix. p. 259,) with Dr. Butler’s Lives of 
Saints, under date of 10th October, that 
the reviewer was incorrect in represent- 
ing, at page 347, the saint as Alexander’s 
grandson, instead of great-grandson, and 
in giving the reader to understand that 
his descent from Ferdinand was legiti- 
mate in place of spurious. In fact, he 
stood in relation to that monarch exactly 
as Charles Fox did towards our second 
Charles, no just boast of royal kindred 
surely, such as the article dwells on. 
Butler disguises not this latter blemish, 
but eludes all mention of the deeper stain 
impressed on the paternal escutcheon. 
The posterity of Francis have continued 
to enjoy the Grandeza; and several are 
known as authors. Even Cesar, Macchia- 
velli’s famed hero, possessed some poetic 
talent, to which Nero, too, as we under- 
stand from Persius, had pretensions; no ac- 
cession of honour, indeed, to the children 
of song, or fancy, no more than is to the 
Bourbons his marriage with the daughter 
of Jean d’Albret, King of Navarre, great- 
grandfather of Jeanne, the mother of 
Henry, ‘le bon et grand Henri,’’ the 
pride of their dynasty, and founder of 
their throne. 

The mistake at page 349, where ménage 
appears for manége, I must pronounce 
rather of the pen than the press; and it 
is equally an error to describe Francis 
Xavier, at page 298, as the son of a 
Grandee, which, though of noble birth, 
in the continental sense of the term, he 
certainly was not. For a curious parallel 
of Ignatius and Francis with Alexander 
and Cesar, by the Grand Condé, see 
Gent. Mag. April 1837, p. 370. I know 
not whether a recent publication, ‘‘ Vita 
di Caterina de Medici, Saggio storico di 
Engenio Alberti,’ (Firenze, 1840, 8vo.) 
would have moditied the antipathy ex- 
pressed in page 346 to Catharine, whom 
her advocate essays to vindicate, by the 
production, from the archives of Florence, 
of her original and confidential corre- 
spondence with her family, and thence to 
show, that both herself and son were 
averse to the massacre of 1572, though 
forced by the Guises and the popular 
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the marriage of Nicolas di Grimaldi, 
early in the sixteenth century, with 
the elder daughter of Louis de Ville- 





phrenzy to adopt it—a bad excuse at the 
best ; but, whether fact or prejudice, 
Catherine’s share in that foul deed will 
probably stand unaltered in publicopinion, 
and an indelible stigma on her memory. 
The work, however, is interesting for its 
historical contents. 

In the article on Madame Laffarge 
mention repeatedly occurs of the chicken- 
droth in which the fatal poison was said 
to be mixed; but the original is ‘‘ lait de 
poule,”’ or egg-flip, merely the yolk of 
an egg, diluted in water, without a particle 
of broth, or its component, flesh-meat. 
And at page 436, St. Evremond is named 
among the heroes of duelling under the 
feeble successors of Louis XIV., whereas, 
he died in 1703, before any one of these 
successors was born. 

In the ensuing number (153) of the 
Edinburgh Review, it is stated at page 
225, that La Rochefoucauld, author of 
the Maxims, lost a son at the passage of 
the Rhinein 1672. It should be agrand- 
son who was killed; for the son was but 
slightly wounded. And the young Duc 
de Longueville, another mourned victim 
of that over-celebrated exploit, was also 
believed to be La Rochefoucald’s son, 
the fruit of his adulterous intercourse with 
the duchess, sister of Condé. (Gent. 
Mag. Sept. 1840, p. 253.) Extravagant 
as doubtless was the adulation paid, and 
the admiration obviously felt for. Louis 
XIV., (see Mad. de Sévigné’s letter of 
7 June, 1672,) the reviewer would, 
I think, have some difficulty in shewing 
that Louis had ever acquired ‘‘a high 
reputation as a general,’’ so affirmatively 
stated at page 57. He never witnessed 
a pitched battle, as his successor did at 
Fontenoy, and care was even taken that 
he should arrive just at the assured ca- 
pitulation of a besieged fortress, as the 
crowning honours of the chase, the ‘‘ spolia 
opima’’ of the destined victim, are re- 
served, not always for the most active, 
but for the most dignified of its pursuers. 
At the passage of the Rhine, so lauded 
by Boileau (Epitre iv.), Louis, with his 
ablest generals under him, had only to 
encounter a flying enemy. ‘Le roi 
n’est plus occupé qu’a recevoir les villes 
qui se rendent,’’ writes Mad. de Sévigné ; 
but, spoiled child of flattery as to a great 
degree we must consider him, he certainly 
was not so intoxicated by its incense, or 
so lost to truth and taste, as seriously to 
accept a derisive compliment, and allow 


Gent. Mag, Vou. XVIII. 
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neuve, Marquis de Trans, so created 
by Louis XII. in 1505, when that 
nobiliary degree was first introduced, 
as merely titular, unconnected with 
local jurisdiction or princely right, 
into France. The second Marquisate 
was that of Nesle, registered in 1545, 
under Francis I.; but that of Trans 
did not survive the first bearer of the 
title. In England, the rank was of 
more remote adoption, having been 
conferred on Robert de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, in 1386, as Marquis of Dublin, 
and, the following year, he was made 
Duke of Ireland, equally the first 
elevation to that rank of a subject not 
of blood royal. The earliest titular 
dukedom in France was that of Nevers, 
conferred on a foreign prince of the 
house of Cleves in 1505; and Gaston 
de Foix, who married the younger 
daughter of the above Louis de Ville- 
neuve, was created Duke of Nemours 
that same year, being the second pro- 
motion.—See ‘“ L’Art de Verifier les 
Dates,” tome 18, and “‘ Henault,” under 
the years 1505 and 1641; with the 
Gent. Mag. for September 1840, page 
252. 

From a very rapid insight of this 
second volume of the @iAdmovos peer, 
I have deduced these cursory remarks, 
which a more searching perusal would, 
I apprehend, have the effect of en- 
largiog. “‘ Pretornoncurat de minimis,” 
may the learned writer, in recollection 
of enjoyed magisterial supremacy, be 
deemed warranted to object in expla- 
nation; but a little anecdote, and of 
a primary personage, too, in pro- 
fessional fame, may not be unavailably 





himself to be hailed, save possibly in 
poetic fiction, a ‘‘ Great Captain.” He 
needed not the mock triumphs of Caligula 
(Dio-Cassius, lib. 59) or of Domitian 
(Tacit. Agricola, cap. 39) to impress a 
martial character, not on himself, but on 
his reign, as he repentently expressed at 
his last moments to his successor; nor 
did he ever, like Frederick or Napoleon, 
attempt to impair the fame, and claim as 
his own the achievements of his marshals. 

In the article on Madame de Sévigné 
again, some misconceptions occur with 
respect to Bussi-Rabutin, Madame de la 
Valliére, &c. which are entitled, from the 
interest of associated circumstances, to a 
larger notice, and may possibly receive it, 
in due time. 
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submitted to his lordship’s attention, 
should any chance attract his eye to 
these columns. Nor, I will add, are 
the statements of which [ have 
challenged the accuracy so devoid of 
interest as to disentitle them to minute 
consideration ; for Louis XIV. and his 
successors, with Maria Teresa and 
Frederick, are no unimportant names 
in history. The little circumstance 
for which I solicit his lordship’s 
attention is this. 

When Sir Astley Cooper was pre- 
paring to present his standard work, 
on ‘‘ Dislocation,” in 1822, to George 
the Fourth, at the birth-day levee, 
kept on the 23d of April, his secretary, 
Mr. Augustine Waller, to whom he 
had committed its revision and pub- 
lication, happened to be indisposed, 
and requested of me to undertake the 
task. In the trifling verbal corrections 
which I had, in consequence, to note, 
(for the professional portion was 
beyond my reach,) I remarked the date 
of the 31st of November affixed to one 
of the cases reported in the Appendix, 
and, of course, placed it in the Corri- 
genda, trivial though the fault appeared. 
The Baronet, however, considered the 
oversight more seriously, and, in im- 
pressive words, testified his mortifica- 
tion at having suffered it to escape him. 
«* What credit !”? exclaimed he, ‘‘ can 
I expect for facts declaredly registered 
as they occur, if they appear recorded, 
like this, on a non-existing day, while 
they form the basis of my system, and 
support my resulting views?’ The 
whole sheet was accordingly cancelled, 
rather than exhibit the correction in 
the errata; an example of sensitive 
accuracy rarely, I apprehend, to be 
paralleled. Sir Astley was not aware 
of my participation in the matter; 
and it was from Doctor Waller, who, 
on his recovery, waited on his patron 
with the prepared volume, that I 
learned the latter’s emotion, on what 
he termed his oscitancy. 

The approximation of two such men 
as the all-accomplished peer and great 
operator, might suggest some observa- 
tions on the comparative advantages, 
social or political, of their respective 
professions, not omitting the collateral 
advancement in public life of the 
proficients in science, or votaries of 
literature, as now so signally exempli- 
fied in France, were I possessed of 


Sir Astley Cooper.— Lapidary” of T. Nicols. 
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leisure or information necessary to 
impart adequate effect to the subject. 
Yours, &c. 3. &. 





Mr. Ursan, Greenwich, Nov. 21. 

ONE of your correspondents re- 
quests information on certain persons 
who are said to have been natives of 
Cambridge. To observe such a request 
always gives me pleasure, as it implies 
a commendable aspiration after per- 
fection—without which we must never 
expect an approximation to it. The 
sources of historical information are 
so various, and frequently so obscure, 
that no man need hesitate to make 
such an appeal ; and I hope it is seldom 
made without some desirable result. 

I have, however, only one slight 
anecdote to offer on the present occa- 
sion.—The Lapidary of Master Thomas 
Nicols, although never re-printed, suc- 
cessively appeared with the name of 
the author, and anonymously; with 
three distinct titles: and with three 
imprints. We have 

1.“ Auapipary: or, the history of pre- 
tious stones: with cautions for the unde- 
ceiving of all those that deal with pretious 
stones. By Thomas Nicols, sometimes 
of Jesus-Colledge in Cambridge. Cam- 
bridge: printed by Thomas Buck, printer 
to the universitie of Cambridge. 1652.”’ 
Ato. pp. xii+-240-+ folding leaf. 

2. ‘* ARCULA GEMMEA: a cabinet of 
jewels. Discovering the nature, vertue, 
value of pretious stones, with infallible 
rules to escape the deceit of all such as 
are adulterate and counterfeit. By Thomas 
Nicols, sometimes of Jesus-Colledge in 
Cambridge. London, printed for Nath. 
Brooke,...1653.’’ 

3.‘‘ GEMMARIUS FIDELIUS, or the faith- 
ful lapidary, experimentally describing the 
richest treasures of nature in an historical 
narration of the several natures, vertues, 
and qualities of all pretiovs stones. With 
an accurate discovery of such as are adul- 
terate and counterfeit. ByT.N. of J.C. 
in Cambridge. London, printed for 
Henry Marsh,.. .1659.” 

In the catalogue of the Bodleian 
Library the work is entered under its 
third title. In that of the British 
Museun, it is entered under its second 
and third titles, as separate works. 
The anecdote, if it should fail to interest 
your correspondent, may at least serve 
as a caution to other biographers and 
bibliographers. 

Yours, &c. Botton Corney. 
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ON COLLARS OF THE ROYAL LIVERY. No. VI. 


REIGN OF HENRY THE FOURTH. 


THE Livery Collar of the three Lan- 
castrian Kings was a Collar of Esses, 
with no other pendant than a simple 
turret or ring. It was indeed formed 


closely upon the model of the Collars 
made for that most favourite of all ani- 
mals, the faithful hound. 








When Henry of Bolingbroke re- 
turned to England, in the summer of 
1399, to re-assert the political influence 
which had been exercised by his father 
the great Duke of Lancaster, and, as 
events turned out, to occupy the place 
of the weak and unpopular Richard, 
his Collar of Livery became a party 
symbol of more than ordinary signifi- 
cance. Creton, the author of the French 
metrical history of Richard’s deposi- 
tion, relates that after the Earl of Rut- 
land (who also bore the title of Duke of 
Aumarle) and Sir Thomas Percy (the 
Earl of Worcester) as Constable and 
Steward to King Richard, had under- 
taken the conduct of the royal army 
through Wales, on its return from 
Ireland, leaving the King at Milford, 
they were the very first that returned 
to their degraded sovereign at the castle 
of Flint, bearing the livery of Duke 
Henry, and not the Hart.* 





* Archeologia, vol. xx. p. 371. In a 
previous passage (p. 329) the same cir- 
cumstance had been before mentioned in 
these terms, that. within a month after 
these lords left the King, the writer saw 
them in the army of Duke Henry, wear- 
ing his livery— 

Mais je vous di 

Quavant un mois le connestable vi 
En lost du duc con appelle Henry, 
Et si estoit li sire de Persi, 

Qui estuuart 

Avoit este du noble roy Richart, 
Portant lordre du duc. 


We have further anecdotes of the 
Collar of Esses in the rebellion which 
occurred at the close of the ensuing 
Christmas. A plot was then arranged 
to seize King Henry at Windsor, but he 
had warning, and effected his escape to 
London. The insurgents, however, 
made an attack on the Royal house- 
hold, and, among other acts of violence, 
compelled one of the King’s knights, 
Sir Walter Hungerford,t to go with 
them, at the same time robbing him of 
his Collar of the King’s Livery, worth 
twenty pounds. 





‘‘cum eis ire cogerunt Walterum 
Hungerford militem nostrum, et ipsum 
Walterum de Liberatanostra vocata Colere, 
qua utebatur, pretii viginti librarum, . . 
. . .. felonicé depredati fuerunt.” (Pardon 
granted to Thomas Merk, Bp. of Car- 
lisle, 8 Nov. 2 Hen. IV. in Rymer’s 
Foedera, 1709, viii. 165.) 

This was on the eve of the Epiphany, 
Jan. 5, 1401; and it was probably on 
the same day, though Wa]singham says 
the 4th, that the same or another party 
of the conspirators, headed by the Earl 
of Kent (late Duke of Surrey) and the 
Earl of Salisbury, came to the manor 
of Sunning, near Reading, where the 
youthful queen of the deposed monarch 
was then resident. The Earl of Kent, 
a nephew of King Richard, boasted 
that he had driven Henry of Lancaster 
into the Tower, and declared that he 
was about to join King Richard, who 
had escaped from Pontefract. To give 
greater force to his assertions, he 
snatched off the Collars of King 
Henry’s livery, which were worn by 
some who were present, and also the 
royal badges of the Crescent from the 
arms of the domestics, and threw them 
away, contemptuously declaring that 
such cognizances were not to be worn 
any longer. 

“Ut autem fidem faceret dictis, de- 





+ The son of this Sir Walter Hunger- 
ford, Robert the second Lord Hungerford, 
is still commemorated by an effigy with a 
Collar of Esses, remaining in Salisbury 
cathedral. The father was interred in the 
same church, but his figure was repre- 
sented in brass plates, which are removed. 
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traxit Signa regis, scilicet* Collaria, de 
collis quorundam quos vidit ibi habentes 
Signa talia, cum despectu dicens non esse 
gestandum de cetero tale Signum. De- 
traxit insuper de brachiis domicellorum 
Signa Crescentium, et abjecit.” (Tho. 
Walsingham, Hist. Angl. fol. 1574, p.404.) 

The career of these fiery spirits was 
short: they proceeded through Wal- 
lingford and Abingdon as far as Ci- 
rencester, where they were resisted by 
the townspeople, and the two Earls 
(both ardent inexperienced young 
men) were summarily decapitated, on 
Twelfth-night. 

In the Parliament held in 2 Hen. 
IV. a statute was enacted to regulate 
the use of Liveries called Signs, and 
Liveries of Cloth, which ordained that 
all kinds of Liveries and Signs should 
be entirely abolished ; except (and the 
exceptions fully secured the continu- 
ance of the custom) that all the sons 
of the King, Dukes, Earls, Barons, 
Bannerets,+ might use the Livery of 
our Lord the King of his Collar, as 
well in his absence as in his presence ;: 
and that all other Knights and Esquires 
should use it only in the presence 
of the King, and not in his absence. 
[Then follow some regulations for the 
King’s livery of Yeomen, or Valets, of 
the Crescent and Star ; and others re- 
specting general liveries of cloth.] 
The penalty for a Knight was 401. for 
an Esquire 20/7. The royal assent to 
this bill was accompanied with further 
regulations : among which were, that 
the Dukes, Earls, Barons, and Ban- 
nerets of the realm might use the said 
livery in their countries, and else- 
where; and also that the said Knights 
and Esquires might use the said livery, 
in going from the hostel of the King, 
and returning to it, always provided 
that they did not use it in the counties 
and countries in which they resided 





* Anstis, who has noticed this passage, 
remarks that the reading of a manuscript 
in the College of Arms is ‘S. collaria,”’ 
meaning, as he suggests, ‘‘ collars of S.” 
and not, as the editor of Walsingham sup- 
posed, a contraction for “scilicet.”” Re- 
gister of the Garter, vol. ii. Pref. p. xix. 
In either reading, the purport of the 
passage is the same. 

+ ‘“ Baronettes’’ is the word in the ori- 
ginal, as printed ; qu. whether merely a 
misprint ? Subsequently, in the same do- 
cument, they are termed Banerettes. 


On Collars of the Royal Livery. 
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or sojourned, upon the penalty 
contained in the statute. Moreover, 


it was agreed that Monsr. the Prince 
might give his honourable livery of the 
Swan to the said lords and to the gen- 
tlemen of his household (ses meignallies 
gentiles), and that the Lords might use 
itas they used the livery of the King, 
the household (or menials, maynalz) of 
the Prince as those of the King, and 
in the manner and upon the penalties 
aforesaid.{ 

From this latter regulation respect- 
ing the Swan it would appear that that 
cognizance was appropriated to the 
Prince of Wales; and this confirms 
my view of the Swan of Gower’s ef- 
figy, stated in my last paper, that it 
was the distinctive cognizance of the 
Earl of Derby during the life-time of 
his father the Duke of Lancaster, and 
used as a difference, in addition to the 
collar of Esses first used by John of 
Ghent. King Henry now allowed it 
to his son in like manner as he had 
used it himself and on his seal 
(engraved in Sandford’s Genealogical 
History, p. 239) ; the Prince of Wales 
has two Swans, statant, collared and 
chained, and each holding in its mouth 
an ostrich-feather, fixed in a scroll. 
These Swans are placed on either side 
of the shield, and have been cited as the 
earliest example ofroyal ‘‘ Supporters.” 

In the 8th year of his reign, Henry 
the Fourth had a magnificent Collar 
made for his own person, at the cost 
of £385 6s.8d. It was of gold, worked 
with this motto sourigne; (so the 
word is plainly in the roll, but I still 
suspect an error for sov[erJeigne), and 
letters of S. and ten (here, at least, is 
a clerical error,—apparently a word 
omitted) enamelled and garnished with 
nine great pearls, twelve great dia- 
monds, eight ballases, and eight sap- 
phires ; together with a great trian- 
gular broach, probably intended for a 
pendant to the collar, containing a 
great ruby, and garnished with four 
great pearls. This remarkable and 
rather enigmatical entry (of which 
Mr. Devon gave a somewhat doubtful 
version in his ‘‘ Issues of the Exche- 
quer,” p. 305) I have copied from the 
original roll, and here beg to append : 





t Rot. Parl. vol. iii. p. 477. The 
same regulations will also be found in the 
Statutes of the Realm. 
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“« Christofero Tyldeslegh civi et Auri- 
fabro London. In denariis sibi liberatis 
per assignationem factam isto die in 
persolucionem iii® iiij**v li vi s viiij d quos 
dominus Rex sibi liberare mandaverit pro 
uno Colari auri operato cum hoc verbo 
soueignes et literis de S. et x. aymellatis 
et garnizatis cum ix grossis_perlis 
duodecim grossis dyamandis viij‘® baleys 
viij'® sapharis una cum uno grandi 
noucheo modo unius treangle cum uno 
grandi rubi in eo infixo, et garnisato cum 
iiij* grossis perlis, quod quidem Colare 
cum toto apparatu supradicto eidem 
domino Regi apud Wynton’ liberatum 
extitit pro eadem summa per racionabile 
precium et mercandisacionem probatam 
per ipsos qui habuerunt bonam cognisci- 
onem de valore dicti Collaris ad illud 
tempus per breve de privato sigillo inter 
mandata de termino Pasche ultimo preteri- 
to—ccciiij™ li xiij* viij’.” (Issue Roll of 
the Exchequer, Mich. 8 Hen. IV. 3. Nov.) 

Only fourteen months afterwards, 
the King paid the still larger sum of 
5501. for another Collar of jewels, to 
Drogo Barentyne.* Some of the 
portraits of our Kings from this period 
until the adoption of Collars of Knight- 
hood, exhibit them wearing these rich 





* Devon, p. 307. 
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*‘pusans” or gorgets of jewellery; 
but, excepting the statues of Henry 
1V. and V. on the choir screen of 
York Minster, [ am not aware of any 
representations of them wearing a 
Collar of Esses.¢ In its general ac- 
ceptance, it was certainly a token of 
allegiance and dependance, less ap- 
propriate for a sovereign than his 
subjects. It was worn however by 
the highest peers (as the chronological 
list which I shall hereafter append will 
show), and even by the Queen, as 
appears by Joan of Navarre’s effigy 
in Canterbury Cathedral, with a re- 
presentation of whose Collar J shall 
for the present conclude. J.G.N. 





+ There is, indeed, one other instance, 
in a figure designed for King John, in the 
MS. Cotton. Julius E. rv. engraved by 
Mr. Shaw in the third Part of his 
‘« Dresses and Decorations of the Middle 
Ages.’’ This is an imaginative design 
of antique costume, made in the time of 
Henry VI. and as worthless as such de- 
signs —~ are. Some parts, par- 
ticularly the shoes, are extravagantly 


absurd. The plate is an exception to the 
general high interest of Mr. Shaw’s work. 
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Mr. Ursan, Hartburn, Morpeth. 


YOU will, I am sure, be glad to 
hear, that a Roman Altar has been 
lately found at Ovenacum, or Old 
Carlisle, concerning which I am en- 
abled to send you an interesting Letter, 
and correct drawings, forwarded to 
me by the Rev. Richard Matthews, 
of Wigton Hall, proprietor of this 
celebrated station, and a Magistrate 
of the county of Cumberland. The 
only observation I would make is, 
that, on another consideration, he may 
find the puzzling lines on the first and 
second line were intended for FVLG. ; 
for altars to ‘‘Juppiter Optimus 
Maximus Fulgerator” are far from 
uncommon, and even under the names 
of “‘ Fulminator, Fulgurator, Tonans.” 
On his emendations on the altars 
printed by Camden, and in Horsley, 
and noticed under Olenacum, numbers 
6 and 12, in my last volume on Nor- 
thumberland, I am very much indebted 
for his critical care and observations ; 
and respecting his inquiry about a 


Roman Altar found at Old Carlisle. 
~- 1f5 ie 
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second edition on the Roman Antiquities 
I have published in that volume, Iam 
happy to mention to himself and other 
Antiquarian scholars, that a very few 
copies of the whole of it may be 
obtained underthe title of “THe Roman 
Watt and Sourn TinDALE.” 


Yours, &c. 
Joun Hopeson. 





Dear Sir, Wigton Hall, Aug. 5. 


I SEND you a drawing of an Altar, 
which was found a few weeks ago in 
the bed of a small stream, which runs 
into the Wiza, a little to the south 
of the Roman Station at Old Carlisle. 
The letters upon it are very perfect, 
with the exception of those in the last 
line, which are injured to the extent 
shown in the drawing. lam unable 
to explain the abbreviation vx ; but 
the numeral vir expresses, I think, 
the number of times that Gordian was 
saluted Augustus, or Imperator, which 
terms, after the reign of Octavius, be- 
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came synonymous. 
scription thus :— 
I°O*M‘* et VLK. 
Pro salute Domini Nostri Marci Anto- 
nini Gordiani 
Pii Felicis, Augusti septimum, 
magnam Aram 
Cohors prima Augusta dedit. 


If I read the last line correctly, this 
is the only Inscription recorded to 
have been found at Old Carlisle which 
makes mention of a Cohort, and which 
in so doing distinctly informs us of 
what before was merely matter of 
conjecture,—that the Ala Augusta was 
a military body composed of horse 
and foot. And this, it appears to me, 
is the only new historical information 
that can be gathered from it. 

After an attentive examination of 
the original, I am of opinion, that 
No."6, in your list of Inscriptions found 
at Old Carlisle, cannot be read other- 
wise than thus :— 

7. 0.™ 

Pro salute domini nostri Marci Anto- 
nini pii felicis Agusti—(Rufus Colegeius 
cui Prefectus est)—Ala Agusta—Quar- 
tum Imperatore Antonino e¢ Balbino se- 
cundum Consulibus. 


I read the In- 


The peculiarities of this Inscription 
are—Cui Prefectus est, instead of Cu 
Preest, and Quartum before the name 
of the Consul, instead of after it; but 
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it agrees fully with all similar In- 
scriptions found at Old Carlisle, in 
being dedicated by the Ala, and not 
its Prefect. 

Allow me to offer for your consider- 
ation a conjectural reading, somewhat 
different to yours, of No, 12 in your 
Old Carlisle list :— 


Dee Aterne Rome 
Templum 
L. Vaternus Marcellus 
Restituit. 

Rome Aéterne occurs in two In- 
scriptions found at Ellenborough ; 
and this reading agrees tolerably with 
the remaining !etters, and the probable 
dimensions of the stone when perfect. 

If correct drawings of this, and the 
preceding Inscription, would be of any 
use to you, I will endeavour to have 
them made, and send them to you. 

If my recollection does not deceive 
me, a wish was expressed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, that you would 
publish that portion of your History 
of Northumberland which relates to 
Roman Antiquities in a separate form. 
Unfeignedly concurring in this wish, 


I remain, Dear Sir, yours truly, 
Ricuarp MatrTHews. 


Rev. John Hodgson, 
Hartburn, Northumberland. 
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Snuff-boxes. 


AN oval red-japan snuff- box, mount- 
ed and lined with gold; on the top an 
enamel representing the Rape of 
Europa, and on the reverse one of 
flowers in a vase; presented to Hor. 
Walpole by Francis Earl of Hertford. 
13th Day, Lot 106. 362. 15s. Russell. 

A curious-shaped snuff-box, in 
chased gold, with a fragment of an 
antique cameo on sardonyx ; from the 
Arundelian Collection. 13th Day, 
Lot.102. 221. 1s. Haine. 

A circular gold snuff-box, with the 
image in wax of Mad. la Marquise du 
Deffand’s dog Tonton, which she be- 
queathed, with the snuff-box and her 


manuscripts, to Horace Walpole. 
15th Day, Lot 20. 14/. 14s. Forster. 
A circular white snuff- box, mounted 
in gold, with a miniature portrait on 
the top of Mad. de Sévigné, and at the 
bottom the cypher of Rabutin and Sé- 
vigné in marcasites. 15th Day, Lot 
25. 281. 7s. Strong.—This box, with 
the letter inclosed ‘‘ from Madame de 
Sévigné in the Elysian fields,” was 
sent to Horace Walpole by Mad. du 
Deffand, after his return from Paris in 
1776. The letter is as follows :— 


Des champs Elisées : 
Point de succession de tems, 
point de datte. 


Je connais votre folle passion pour moi ; 
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votre enthousiasme pour mes lettres, votre 
veneration pour les lieux que j’ai habités. 
J’ai appris le culte que vous m’y avez 
rendu: * j’en suis si penetrée, que j’ai 
solicité et obtenu la permission de mes 
souverains de vous venir trouver pour ne 
vous quitter jamais. J’abandonne sans 
regret ces lieux fortunées. Je vous prefere 
a tous ses habitans; jouissez du plaisir 
de me voir; ne vous plaignez point que 
ce ne soit qu’un peinture ; c’est la seule 
existence que puissent avoir les ombres. 
J’ai été maitresse de choisir l’age ot je 
voulois reparoitre ; j’ai pris celuy de vingt 
cinque ans pour m’assurer d’etre toujours 
pour vous un objet agreable. Ne craignez 
aucun changement: c’est un _ singulier 
avantage des ombres; quoique legeres, 
elles sont immuables. J’ai pris la plus 
petite figure qu’il m’a été possible pour 
n’etre jamais separée de vous. Je veux 
vous accompagner partout, sur terre, sur 
mer, 2 la ville, aux champs; mais ce que 
j’exige de vous, c’est de me mener inces- 
sament en France, de me faire revoir ma 
patrie, la ville de Paris, et de choisir pour 
votre habitation le fauxbourg St. Germain ; 
cetoit 14 qu’habitoient mes meilleures 
amies, c’est le sejour des votres ; vous me 
ferez faire connoissance avec elles ; je serai 
bien aise de juger si elles sont dignes de 
vous, et d’etre les rivales de 
RABUTIN DE SEVIGNE. 


A white and gold snuff-box enamel- 
led, which belonged to Colley Cibber, 
presented to Mr. Walpole by Mr. 
Rafter. 15th Day, Lot 111. 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Strong. 

A snuff-box of granite, mounted with 
gold, on the top of which is a fine mo- 
saic of the Pigeons of the Vatican, a 
present from Maria Duchess of Glou- 
cester. 16th Day, Lot 94. 51. 10s. 
Lady L. North. 

A snuff-box of red and white plais- 
ter, from the Piscine Mirabili at Rome: 
a present from Miss Campbell.—Same 
Day, Lot 95. 18s. 

There were several other snuff-boxes. 





Marble shrine of mosaic, in three 
compartments, supported by twisted 
columns. 24th Day, Lot 85. 491. 7s. 
Webb.—This shrine was remarkabl2 
for its similarity to that erected in 
Westminster Abbey, in the reign of 
King Henry II1. over the remains of 
Edward the Confessor. It came in 
1768 from the church of S. Maria 
Maggiore at Rome, where it had been 





* He had dined at Livry. 
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erected, in 1256, by Pietro Cavalini, 
over the bodies of the martyrs Sim- 
plicius, Faustina, and Beatrix, at the 
expense of J. J. Capoccio and Vinia 
his wife. It has now become the 
property of the Hon. Sidney Herbert, 
who destines it, we are informed, for 
a new church now erecting at Wilton. 
There is a small print of it engraved 
by W. Bawtree, 1798. 

A Cabinet designed by Horace Wal- 
pole; of rosewood, inlaid with ivory 
carvings; on the pediment statues, in 
ivory, of Palladio, Inigo Jones, and 
Fiamingo, carved by Verskovis after 
Rysbrack ; the doors adorned with 18 
carvings in ivory by Gibbons, Pozzo, 
and other celebrated artists. 15th Day, 
Lot 66. 1267. Redfern. 

An ebony and gold Cabinet, orna- 
mented with seventeen drawings by 
Lady Diana Beauclerk, and medallions 
studded with precious stones. 16th 
Day, Lot 26. 53/. 11s. J. P. Bevan, 
esq.—Designed for Mr. Walpole by 
Mr. E. Edwards in 1788. 

A Table of Saracen mosaic, sup- 
ported by a carved ebony frame, re- 
presenting masques, fruit, and flowers, 
on four twisted legs, size of the top 
38 inc. square. 16th Day, Lot 11. 
421, Forster. 

An oak Chair, from Glastonbury 
Abbey, carved with these inscriptions : 
Joannes Arthurus monacus Glastonie.— 
Salvet eum Deus.—Da pacem Domine. 
—Sit laus Deo. 17th Day, Lot 75. 
731. 10s. 6d. Strong.—Engravings of 
this chair will be found in the Antiqua- 
rian Repertory, andin Warner’s History 
of Glastonbury. It has also been fre- 
quently copied in substantial oak since 
Lord Bathurst first set the example. 

An arm Chair, the back pierced and 
ornamented with grotesque heads, in- 
scribed with the date 1601. 17th Day, 
Lot 117. 211. Earl of Derby. 

A mahogany Screen, covered on one 
side with tapestry representing the 
arms of Sheldon quartering Ruding, 
with a boar beneath; and on the other 
with a map of part of the counties of 
Surrey and Middlesex, with Anthony 
and Cleopatra represented beneath. 
17th Day, Lot 59. 12/.12s. Strong. 
—These are portions of the tapestry 
formerly at Weston in Warwickshire, 
the seat of the Sheldons. There was 
a series of maps of the English coun- 
ties. Walpole purchased the whole, 
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and presented them to Lord Harcourt, 
who afterwards gave them to Mr. 
Gough, the editor of the Britannia, 
with whose collections they subse- 
quently went to the Bodleian Library. 
(See references to the full particulars 
in the Index to Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. vii. p. 248.) 

A reliquary, ornamented with the 
murder of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
in enamel, (called in the catalogue ‘‘a 
model of the shrine of Thomas a 
Becket.””) 13th Day, Lot 83. 9J. 9s. 
Russell.—A small-oblong box with a 
coved lid, resembling that at Shipley 
in Sussex, engraved in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1839, and another in the 
possession of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries. 

A Jewel Casket of ebony and or- 
molu, enriched by five tablets of Flo- 
rentine mosaic, in pietra dura, repre- 
senting bouquets of flowers. 13th Day, 
Lot 70, 731. 10s. Lord Charles Towns- 
hend.—A present from Sir Horace 
Mann when Ambassador at Florence. 

A pair of agate Candlesticks, mount- 
ed with chased gold, enamelled. 13th 
Day, Lot 72. 12l. 12s. Owen.—A 
present from Gen. Henry Seymour 
Conway. 

A massive gold Ring, giving the im- 
pression of a castle, engraved on the 
hoop with the Virgin and St. Chris- 
topher, and the motto En bon An 
within. 15th Day, Lot 11. 10/. 10s. 
J. P. Bevan, esq. 

Seal of Richard Clitheroe, Admiral 
for the West Coasts in the reign of 
Henry V. 15th Day, Lot 12. 41, 
Rodd.—He displays the royal arms 
and the pennon of St. George. This 
belonged to Mr. W. Bristow. 

Seal for Indulgences of Pope Eu- 
genius. 15th Day, Lot 13. 4/1. 14s. 6d. 
Gibson. — Belonged to Mr. Bristow. 
Figure of the Pope standing. 

Seal of the Corporation of Poole, 
with the arms of the town (a lion), 
and seal of the fraternity of St. Mary 
of Hitchin. Lot 14. 6/. 16s. 6d.—Also 
belonged to Mr. Bristow. 

The Great Seal of Theodore King 
of Corsica, accompanied by his capitu- 
lations made with the people of Corsica 
on his election, signed by him, and 
also by his discharge from the In- 
solvent Debtors’ Court in England, 
in 1787, wherein he is styled, 
‘* Theodore Stephen, King of Corsica, 

Gent. Mae. Vor, XVIII. 
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Baron of Newhoff and Stein, Grandee 
of Spain,” &c. 15th Day, Lot 84. 
61. 6s.—The singular history of King 
Theodore has been frequentlypublished. 
His monument at St. Anne’s Soho 
was erected at the expense, and with 
some verses, of Horace Walpole. 

Silver Seal of Hugh O’Neil, King 
of Ulster. 15th Day, Lot 10. 291. 8s. 
Barrow.—‘“‘ Brought from Ireland by 
Mr. William Bristow.” It represents 
a shield charged with the hand of 
Ulster. 

The Signet in silver of Archbishop 
Dowdall, the Popish primate of 
Ireland, and another old silver seal, 
both from Mr. Bristow’s collection. 
15th Day, Lot 102. 7/.7s. Forster. 

An agate puncheon Seal, with the 
arms of Gray the poet, and a Goa 
stone. 16th Day, Lot 56. 31. 3s. 
Strong.—These two articles were pre- 
sented to Walpole by Dr. Brewer and 
Mr. Mason, the executors of Mr. 
Gray. 

An ivory Cup, carved with a Baccha- 
nalian scene, mounted on a chased 
silver stand, with vine leaves, and 
hounds in full cry, the cover sur- 


mounted by the Walpole crest. 23d 
Day, Lot 40. 392. 18s. Earl of 
Derby. 


An old Ladle, used by Indian ladies 
for incense, the bowl of chased silver, 
the handle carved in ivory and inlaid 
with gold. 23d Day, Lot 41. 271. 6s. 
Brown.—Presented to Hor. Walpole 
by Charles Duke of Richmond. 

Two Combs: one of ivory extremely 
ancient, carved with figures, represent- 
ing on one side persons bathing and 
going to bed; on the other, two men 
and a woman with musical instru- 
ments: the other comb, of tortoise- 
shell, studded with silver hearts and 
roses, and said to have belonged to 
Mary Queen of Scots. 17th Day, 
Lot 72. 27. 10s. Strong. 

An ivory Comb, elaborately carved, 
sent by Pope Gregory to Queen 
Bertha, purchased from the Portland 
collection. 23d Day, Lot 12. 2i. 
12s. 6d. 

Two ivory Billiard-sticks, engraved, 
which belonged to Henry Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, and have his crest, 
a wyvern holding a bloody hand, and 
the bear and ragged staff, the crest of 
his third wife, the celebrated Mary, 
sister of Sir rs Sidney: and an 

4 
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ancient ‘ivory busk, engraved with 
French designsand mottoes. 16th Day, 
Lot 89. 3l. 17s. 6d. Smith.—The 
former belonged to Mr. Gostling, the 
Canterbury antiquary, and came into 
the possession of Hor. Walpole, about 
1776, when he spoke of them as “‘ the 
billiard sticks with which the Countess 
of Pembroke and Arcadia used to play 
with her brother Sir Philip.” (See our 
June number, p. 587.) 

‘A Couvre-feu, or Curfew ; and ‘‘a 
warming-pan, of the time of Charles 
II.” 19th Day, Lot 83. 61. 16s. 6d. 
J. P. Bevan, esq.—The ‘‘ warming- 
pan” was really the top of an old 
shield, of the Pretender’s time. The 
Curfew is the same which is engraved 
in the Antiquarian Repertory, to which 
the drawing was communicated by 
Capt. Grose, the original being then 
in the possession of the Rev. Mr. 
Gostling at Canterbury. 

A pair of silver Owls: their heads 
are moveable, and their bodies served as 
castors to place on the dinner-table, 
while the bars on which they are 
perched, were used as whistles to call 
the servants. 16th Day, Lot 107. 531. 
13s. 3d. Forster. 

Another pair, of smaller size, and 
asilver spoon. Lot 108. 391. 7s. Gd. 
Wilkinson. 

A silver Tea-Kettle, Lam», and 
Stand, of the finest Chinese wo:kman- 
ship, elaborately chased. 15th Day, 
Lot 78. 741, 13s. 6d. (39s. per oz.) 
Luxmoore. 

An old brass Dish, with the arms 
of France chased in the centre, and 
another with figures by Briot, a pupil 
of Cellini. 19th Day, Lot88. 61. 6s. 
Leader. 

A pair of antique Italian Bellows, 
carved in the style of Michael Angelo. 
19th Day, Lot 89. 8. 18s. 6d. 
Leader. 

An old English Lock and Key, 
wrought with a crown, of the time of 
Henry VII. a present from Thomas 
Astle, esq. 19th Day, Lot 91. 2. 
12s. 6d. Webb. 

An ancient brass Padlock, in the 
form of a hand. 17th Day, Lot 47. 
2]. 2s. Forster. 

Cast-iron back of a grate, with a 
figure on horseback, inscribed 1649 . . 
FarrFAx COUN [QUER ?) or. 23d Day, 
Lot 6. 81. 8s. Baldock.—The curi- 
osity which obtained this magnificent 
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price, came from no further distance 
than “‘ the old kitchen of Strawberry 
Hill!” 

Another back of a grate, represent- 
ing King William on _ horseback, 
16th Day, Lot 6. 11. 10s, Webb. 


Armour. 


The armour of Francis I. of France, 
of steel inlaid with gold, chased with 
battles and hunting-subjects, in high 
relief, and attributed to Benvenuto 
Cellini. 19th Day, Lot 77. 3201. 5s. 
Mr. Pratt, of Bond Street.—This ap- 
peared to be a very large price. Mr. 
Walpole purchased the suit at the sale 
of Mons. de Crozat in 1771. It ends 
with the knees, the leg-pieces being 
of gilt leather. 

A steel shield, with figures in relief, 
of Quintus Curtius leaping into the 
guif. Lot 78. 42/. Swabey. 

A steel chanfron, beautiful chased 
and enriched with gold. Lot 79. 
101. 10s. Swabey. 

An Italian steel mace, inlaid with 
gold: from the collection of M. Ju- 
lienne- Lot 80. 5/1. 15s. 6d, Forster. 

A leathern tournament shield, paint- 
ed by Polidore, with the head of 
Perseus on the outside, and on the in- 
side a battle-piece in gold: a present 
from Sir Wm. Hamilton. 19th Day, 
Lot 86. 101. 10s. Pratt. 

Another with the head of Medusa on 
the outside, and a battle on the inside, 
also by Polidore. Lot 89. 51. 5s. 
Lord Charlemont ?—Both theseshields 
came from the collection of the Com- 
mendatore Vittoria at Naples. 


Personal Relics. 


Hair of King Edward IV. cut from 
his head when the coffin was disco- 
vered in St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor in 1789: given to H. Wal- 
pole by Sir Joseph Banks. 15th Day, 
Lot 57. 31. 3s. Russell. 

Hair of Mary Tudor, Queen of 
France, cut from her head Sept. 6, 
1784, when her tomb in St. Mary’s 
church at St. Edmundsbury was open- 
ed: from Miss Fauquier. 15th Day, 
Lot 58. 2/. 12s. 6d. Earl of Derby.— 
We understand that several similar 
locks are still preserved at Bury. 

The Red Hat of Cardinal Wolsey. 
17th Day, Lot 73. 21/. Mr. Forster, 
for Mr. C. Kean.—This was found by 
Bishop Burnet, when Clerk of the 
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Closet, in the Great Wardrobe; was 
given by his son the Judge to the 
Countess dowager of Albemarle, who 
gave it to Horace Walpole. 

A pair of richly embroidered Gloves, 
worn by King James I. 16th Day, 
Lot 54. 27. 12s. 6d. Smith.—Pur- 
chased from the museum of Ralph 
Thoresby, esq. in the Catalogue of 
which they are described as being em- 
broidered upon crimson silk, and lined 
with the same-coloured silk, the seams 
covered with gold edging. They were 
given to him by Tho. Tomlinson, esq. 

A pair of embroidered long Gloves, 
worn by Mrs. Hampden, wife of the 
celebrated John Hampden, at her nup- 
tials. Same day, Lot 55. 41.—‘‘ The 
fashion of wearing richly embroidered 
Gloves continued a long time. I have 
seen a pair which belonged to the 
Duchess of Exeter, Edward IV.’s sis- 
ter, and they very much resemble the 
wedding gloves of Mrs. Hampden, 
wife of the celebrated patriot, which 
are now in the Earl of Oxford’s col- 
lection at Strawberry Hill.” Rev. 
Daniel Lysons, in Environs of Lon- 
don, under Dulwich College. 

The Spurs worn by King William 
III. at the battle of the Boyne; in a 
red leather box, lined with green vel- 
vet. 16th Day, Lot 86. 131. 2s. 6d, 
Thomas.—‘‘ These spurs were pre- 
served in an Irish family, and pre- 
sented to the late Earl Harcourt when 
Lord Lieutenant, and by him to Hor. 
Walpole.” 

The Speculum of Kennel Coal used 
to deceive the mob by Dr. Dee, temp. 
Eliz. 16th Day, Lot 84. 121. 12s. 
Strong.—* It was originally in the 
collection of the Mordaunts, Earls of 
Peterborough, in whose catalogue it is 
called the black stone in which Dr. 
Dee used to call his spirits. From the 
Mordaunts it passed to Lady Elizebeth 
Germaine, and from her tc John last 
Duke of Argyll, whose son Lord Fred. 
Campbell presented it to Mr. Walpole.” 
The acquisition of this instrument of 
his art is thus recorded in the magi- 
cian’s own diary, while at Prague, on 
the 3rd of Sept. 1584 : 

‘¢ At length it pleased God to send mehis 
light, whereby I am assured of his merci- 
ful hearing of my long and fervent, con- 
stant and continual prayer, in the cause 
before specified ; and that his holy angels, 
for these two years and a half, have used 
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to inform me, and have finished such 
works in my hands, to be seen, as no 
man’s heart could have wished for so 
much, yea, they have brought me a stone 
of that value, that no earthly kingdom is 
of that worthinesse as to be compared to 
the virtue and dignity thereof.’’ 


It is also of this stone that old 
Elias Ashmole thus speaks, in the pre- 
face to his ‘‘ Theatrum Chemicum :”— 
‘* By the magical, or prospective stone, 
it is possible to discover any person in 
any part of the world so ever, although 
never so secretly concealed or hid, in 
chambers, closets, or caverns of the 
earth :”” and the performances of the 
adept E. Kelly with this same ‘‘ shew- 
stone,” are on record. 

The tortoise-shell case, mounted 
with silver, in which the celebrated 
Admiral Van Tromp used to carry 
his pipes to sea. 16th Day, Lot 87. 
5l. 15s. 6d. Forster.—A present from 
Mr. Hamilton. 

Sir Robert Walpole’s Inkstand, of 
silver, engraved with the arms and 
crest of Walpole. 17th Day, Lot 57. 
1751. 19s. (34s. per oz.) —Seguier, for 
the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel. 


Painted Glass. 


This was a branch of Hor. Walpole’s 
collections in which he took particular 
pleasure, and he frequently alludes in his 
letters to his acquisitions therein. The 
windows were sold as they stood, and the 
subjects were so mixed together that it 
would answer little purpose to notice the 
prices of the lots. We shall therefore 
leave them in the Catalogue, with the ex- 
ception of— 

The window of the Chapel in theGar- 
den. It contained seventeen compart- 
ments; ttvo of which were ‘‘ the ori- 
ginal ortraits of Henry III. and his 
Queen,” which are said in the Cata- 
logue to be ‘‘ the only ones known.” 
They were taken from the church at 
Bexhill in Sussex, and given by the 
Earl of Ashburnham to Hor. Wal- 
pole, who certainly gave an engraving 
of them as portraits of Henry III. and 
his Queen in his Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing; but any one used to ecclesiastical 
design will see at a glance that it is 
only the frequent subject of Christ 
crowning the Church.* The window 





* This reminds us of a somewhat simi- 
lar error relative to another piece of 
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was sold for 30/, 9s. to Mr. Whitaker, 
of Bury St. Edmund’s. 
China. 

Horace Walpole’s collection of China 
was, it is well known, very large; but on 
account of our space, as well as its inferior 
historical interest, we shall pass it over 
slightly, mentioning only a few of the 
most extraordinary pieces. The ewer with 
the Triumph of Diana and the four fol- 
lowing articles of the Twelfth Day’s Sale, 
noticed in p. 477, have been placed erro- 
neously under the head Bronzes instead of 
the present head. 


A pair of dark blue Oriental China 
beakers, decorated with leaves and 
flowers, on gilt stands, altogether 42 
inches high. 19th Day, Lot 54. 
551. 13s. Owen. 

An enamelled Dish, by Bernard 
Palizzi, ornamented with frogs, &c. 
in high relief. 24th Day, Lot 110. 
7l. Owen. 

Twelve plates, in blue and white 
Delft, painted with the Twelve Signs 
of the Zodiac in August 1711, by Sir 
James Thornhill, purchased at the 
sale of Mrs. Hogarth’s property. 
18th Day, Lot 26. 61..16s. 6d. Love- 
grove. 

A large blue and white Oriental 
China cistern, in which the cat was 
drowned which gave occasion to 
Gray’s ode commencing— 


’Twas on a lofty vase’s side 
Where China's gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers that blow— 
19th Day, Lot 32. 422. Earl of 
Derby. 

Rubens’s Child seated in a chair, a 
beautiful specimen of the bisquit de 
Nancy. 16th Day, Lot 61. 91. Davis. 

A pair of Grecian urns, of Sevres 
China, with festoons of flowers on the 
necks, on square marble plinths; 21 
inc. high. 23rd Day, Tot 103. 1681. 
Baldwin. 

A pair of Chelsea-china ice pails, 
decorated with vine-leaves, grapes, 
and flowers, and a lotus plant in the 
centre of each. 23rd Day, Lot 53. 
291. 8s. Hume. 

A large Delft dish, with the story of 





painted glass, formerly in the Pied Bull 
ublic-house at Islington. It was the 
ercers’ arms, the Virgin’s head : there is 

an engraving of this, by Ellis, as a Por- 

trait of * Queen Elizabeth of York .”’ 


Abraham putting away Agar in the 
centre, several groups of figures in 
compartments, and flower border, 
dated 1698. 24th Day, Lot 114. 
21, 15s. Earl of Scarborough. 


Faenza ware. 

Faenza, a small town of the Roman 
state, possessed in the fifteenth century a 
manufactory of the ware known as Faenza, 
Faience, Majolica, and Fynlina, at which, 
according to lLamartiniére, Raffaelle, 
Giulio Romano, andthe Caracci, employed 
employed their pencils. (Catalogue.) 


Two cisterns, of triangular form, co- 
vered with classical subjects from the 
designs of Giulio Romano, with 
masque-head handles and lion’s-paw 
feet. 23d Day, Lot 81 & 82, each 
841. Shepperton.—These were a pre- 
sent from the Earl of Exeter, and had 
previously belonged to Jarvis the 
painter. 

A pair of prilgrim’s bottles, painted 
with the arms of the Duke Ferdinand 
de’Medici and his wife Christina of 
Lorraine, and miniature portraits. 23d 
Day, Lot 53. 29/. 8s. Hume. 

A piece, 22 inc. high, with the arms 
of the Grand Duke. 23d Day, Lot 51. 
221. 1s. Smith. 

A pair of Vases, painted with my- 
thological designs from Giulio Romano, 
and inscribed FATE IN BOTEGA DE 
ORATIO FONTANA. 23d Day, Lots 93 
& 94. 1051. Norton. 

A ewer, from a design of Giulio Ro- 
mano. 12th Day, Lot 37. 191. 19s. 
Waller. 

A very large deep dish, the story 
from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, by Raf- 
faelle. 12th Day, Lot 69. 61. 16s. 6d. 

A large vase or ewer, painted with 
marine gods and goddesses, designed 
by Giulio Romano. 16th Day, Lot 97. 
132. 2s. 6d. Marryatt. 

A vase, painted with the battle of 
the Centaurs and Lapithe. 19th Day, 
Lot42. 111.0s.6d. Farrer. 

A Salt-cellar, by Bernard Palizzi, of 
tripod form, supported by dolphins. 
16th Day, Lot 80. 5/. Russell. 


There were many other pieces of this 
beautiful ware. 
Coins and Medals. 


The Sale of Coins occupied the 
Ninth and Tenth Days, and realised 
the sum of 1004/. The following 
were the most remarkable :— 
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9th Day, Lot 81. Julius Cesar; 
rev., Augustus: in gold, 131. Double- 
day. 

82. Mark Antony; rev. Octavia: 
gold. 661. 3s. Cureton. 

83. Mark Antony ; rev. Augustus : 
gold. 167. Brummel. 

105. Offa King of Mercia, silver 
(engraved in Ruding, Pl, iv. No. 15.) 
111, 5s, Cureton. 

107. William the Conqueror, canopy 
type, LIOFWINE ON STAMFORD. Silver. 
31. 15, 

108. Henry I. silver, Snelling, pl. 
1. No, 22. 91. Cureton. 

109. Eustace, son of King Stephen, 
silver, Snelling, pl. vi. fig.4. 61. 10s. 
Cureton. 

116. Charles I. Oxford 20-shilling 
piece, 1642. 27. 2s. Forster. 

Tenth Day, Lot 1. Edward the 
Sixth’s pattern Shilling. Snelling, 
Pl. 3, No. 4. 481. Widdon. 

3. Charles the First’s pattern Half- 
penny; a Rose crowned, C. R. 31. 3s. 
Cureton. 

5. Anne, Farthing, in silver. Peace 
ina Car, 1713. 31. 7s.6d. Widdon. 

6. Another, in silver, Britannia 
under a portico, 1713. 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Taylor. 

7. Another, Britannia seated, 1713. 
11, 14s. 

8. A part of a gold coin of Eliza- 
beth, as engraved in Ruding’s Sup- 
plement, fol. 3, (unique.) 361. 15s. 
British Museum. 

12. Pattern for a Five-guinea piece, 


1777. 271. 10s. Cureton. 
13. Another. 287. Cureton. 
23. <A struck medal in gold of 


Henry VIII. his head with a Latin 
inscription of his style; reverse, the 
same titles in Hebrew and Greek. 
Engr. in Edwards’s Medallic History, 
pl.iv. No.1. 512. Till. 

24. Medal of George II. rev. Nep- 
tune drawn by sea-horses, 1731. 81. 
Till. 

40. Small silver medal of Henry 
VIII. a chasing by Stewart. (Ed- 
wards, Pl. 4, No. 3.) 2/7. 3s. Cureton. 

41. Queen Mary ; reverse, Philip ; 
by the same (Ibid. pl. 5, No. 2.) 41. 4s. 
Cureton. 

44, Pope Julius III. rev. ANeLIA 
RESURGENS, 81, 5s. Cureton. 

46. Abraham and Thomas Simon, 
2 medals chased by Stewart. 91.198. 6d, 
Cureton. 
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53. Satirical medal of Oliver Crom- 
well, in silver, struck in Holland; 
reverse, Cromwell kneeling in the la 
of Britannia, with Ambassadors, 8l. 
Taylor. 

56. Charles II. in silver, rev. the 
King in a car drawn by sea-horses; 
by Simon, 71. 7s. Till. 

Books. 

We cannot enter into many particulars 
of the Books, which occupied the first 
six days’ sale, and produced, exclusive of 
the Manuscripts, more than 2,500/. The 
following appear to deserve to be pointed 
out, and recorded. 

A collection of several hundred Plays, 
uniformly bound in fifty-seven volumes, 
and entitled ‘The Theatre of George 
III.” with the contents of each volume 
on the fly-leaf in Lord Orford’s hand- 
writing. 3d Day, Lot 170, 221. 
Thorpe. 

A collection of the most remarkable 
Poems published in the reign of George 
III. uniformly bound in 22 volumes, 
5th Day, Lot 57. 81. 18s. 6d. Thorpe. 

A collection of Satirical Prints and 
Poems, of the reign of Charles Il. a 
folio volume. 6th Day, Lot 13. 311, 
10s. Rodd. 

Pope’s Works, 7 vols. 12mo. and 
The World, 6 vols. 12mo. both with 
manuscript notes byH. W. 6th Day, 
Lot 18. 132. 13s. Thorpe. 

Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 
4to. the author’s own copy, illustrated 
with prints and drawings, manuscript 
notes, &c. 4th Day, Lot 139. 331, 
12s. Boone. 

A complete set of the detached pieces 
printed at the Strawberry Hill press. 
4th Day, Lot 150. 152. Thorpe, 

Description of theVilla at Strawberry 
Hill, first edition, 1774, 4to. illustrated. 
4th Day, Lot 151. 187. 10s. H. Bohn. 

The second edition of the same, 
1784, 4to. also largely illustrated. 
Lot 154. 167. H. Bohn. 

Catalogues of the Pictures of Charles 
I, James II. Queen Caroline, George 
Duke of Buckingham (formerly Sir R. 
P. Rubens), Sir Peter Lely, and W. 
Hollar, 4 vols. bound in vellum from 
George Vertue’s collection. 4th Day, 
Lots 157, 158, 159, and 160, 


Manuscripts. 
A Latin Psalter on vellum, with 21 
illuminations attributed to Giulio 
Clovio. 15th Day, Lot 90, 4921, 10s. 
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Jarman.—The merits of this volume 
have been already discussed in our 
magazine for May, p. 496. Mr. Wal- 
pole purchased it in 1796 for 1691. 

A Missal enriched with miniatures 
attributed to Raffaelle and his scho- 
lars: set in gold and enamelled, 
adorned with rubies and turquoises, 
the sides formed of two cornelians, 
with an intaglio of the Crucifixion on 
one side and a scripture subject on the 
other, the clasp a large garnet. 15th 
Day, Lot 77. 1157. 10s. Forster.— 
‘‘This precious volume was executed 
for Claude Queen of France, wife of 
Francis I. and is supposed to have 
afterwards belonged to the father of 


‘Thuanus. It was purchased by Ho- 


race Walpole from the collection of 
Dr. Mead 1755.” 

A folio volume of Old English 
Poetry, written on vellum, from the 
library of Ralph Thoresby. 6th Day, 
Lot 92. 2207.10s. Rodd.—This volume 
contains a series of the Mysteries or 
Miracle Plays, similar to the Ardwick, 
Coventry, and Chester Mysteries. 

Three original letters to Cardinal 
Pole from his niece Katharine Pole, 
Countess of Huntingdon, her sister 
Wynefred Lady Hastynges, and Henry 
Ponynges. 6th Day, Lot 144. 2. 
British Museum. 

An autograph letter of Queen Ka- 
tharine Parr, to her husband the Lord 
Admiral, the year in which she died, 
1548. Lot 146. 161. 16s. Dent. 

A treatise showing how the Duke- 

dom of Lancaster had its commence- 
ment and continuance to the present 
time, written by Sir W. Fleetwood; 
and an account of St. Paul’s Cross. 
Lot 121. 2/.10s. Thorpe. 
_ Six volumes: 1. A small quarto 
containing, ‘‘ General Instructions for 
the Preachers which shall go into 
Scotland this year, 1609,”’ and other 
tracts against Popery, temp. Jac. I. 
2. Accounts of the Earl of Castlemaine 
(falsely entered in Lot 105). 3. Peti- 
tion to Parliament of Wm. Ickorngill 
1658 [not 1698]. 4. Extracts from 
Cole’s Escheats, &c. 5. Geometrical 
Problems, from Lord Kinsale’s Li- 
brary. 6. Copies of Historical Papers 
and Letters. 17th century. Lot 99. 
11. 15s. British Museum. 

Sir Sackville Crowe’s Book of Ac- 
counts of the Privy Purse of the Duke 
of Buckingham on his journey to Spain 


with Prince Charles 1623. Lot 125. 
361. 15s. British Museum.—Bought 
by Walpole from Thoresby’s library. 

Lord Waldegrave’s proceedings on 
his Embassy to Tunis, a folio in blue 
morocco, with silver clasps. 6th Day, 
Lot 40. 231. 2s. Payne. 


Sir Julius Cesar’s MSS. 

The whole of these, we are happy to 
state, were purchased for the British Mu- 
seum (with the exception of Sir Andrew 
Rickard’s letters, two volumes of which 
are retained by Sir Thomas Phillipps, and 
the third is in the hands of Mr. Thorpe.) 

The entire Collection of the Cesar 
Manuscripts was dispersed in the year 
1757, when it was sold by auction by 
Samuel Paterson, in Covent Garden, 
during three evenings. The whole pro- 
duced less than 3507. About thirteen 
lots only, out of 187, were purchased by 
Mr. Walpole; and two (Nos. 6 and 53) 
by the British Museum—each for 22s. 
only, whilst Walpole bought lot 152 
(below) for seven guineas. Such is the 
increase in the value of ancient manu- 
scripts ! 

6th Day, Lot 84. Two volumes, 
containing several hundred original 
letters and accounts, orders of council, 
and other documents of the time of 
James I. 327. 11s. 

85. A small folio volume containing 
a catalogue of officers and fees of the 
Crown, 1597—1633. ‘‘ The Certayn- 
ties and Casualties of the Revenue of 
y° Pipe,” fol. and two other volumes. 
2l. 5s.—One of the latter was a Regis- 
ter of Reports, of which a second 
volume was mixed with Lot 90. 

86. A folio volume containing copies 
of letters and papers ; Particulars of the 
Charges of the Diet of the Household 
of King James J. and two other small 
MSS. 51. 15s. 6d. 

88. A volume of letters and ac- 
counts for works done at the palaces, 
and wardrobe accounts of James I. 
151. 15s. 

91. The book of the Jewels in the 
Tower of London, 1611; book of 
the offices and fees, 1589, and the 
Earl of Northampton to Queen Eliza- 
beth on the Government of Women. 
21. 15s. 

152. A volume of 240 letters of 
nobility and gentry to Sir J. Cesar, 
temp. Eliz. and Jac. I. 1010. 17s. 

153. A volume of 220 letters, orders 
in council, and other documents re- 
lating to naval affairs. 16]. 16s, 
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154. A volume of 100 letters and 
documents. 311. 10s. 

155. Another volume. 231. 2s. 

156. Another. 561. 14s. 

93. Three folio volumes, improperly 
matched, éwo of them being part of the 
Correspondence between Alderman Sir 
Andrew Rickard, of London, and 
various agents at Aleppo and Constan- 
tinople, on mercantile affairs 1644—47. 
This Correspondence should be in three 
volumes, (which were Lot 82 of 
Cesar’s Catalogue,) but the third 
formed Lot $7 by itself. The third 
volume of this Lot is a different matter, 
containing letters of a resident at 
Tangiers in 1681—83. 6th Day, Lot 
93. 111. 11s. Payne, for Sir T. 
Phillipps. 

A large folio of [Sir A. Rickard’s} 
accounts and letters, Lot 87. 4/. 5s. 
Thorpe. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 


The Norfolk and Suffolk Visitation 
in 1561, and five other volumes. Lot 
149. 61. 6s. 

Cook’s Visitation of Norfolk, bought 
at Mr. Anstis’s sale, and a folio 
volume of arms in trick. 6th Day, 
Lot 83. 19/.19s. Bohn. 

Pedigrees of Lincolnshire and War- 
wickshire Families, with some of other 
counties, by John Tilson, esq. 1671, 
(sold together with Prior’s Poems, 
folio). 3d Day, Lot 196. 171. 17s. 
Boone. 

Pedigrees of several Counties, col- 
lected by J. Tilson, 1670, and another 
folio volume. Lot 95. 28/.7s. Bohn. 

Historical documents, from the 
Heralds’ books, relative to the funerals 
of the nobility, &c. temp. Charles I. 
Lot 96. 61. 6s. British Museum. 

A genealogical table of the Kings 
and Princes of Wales, and another of 
the family of Allington, in Kent. Lot 
142. 11. 5s. Strong. 

The Genealogy of the family of 
Cotton, by R. Mawson, Portcullis, and 
3 others, in folio, Lot 94. 101, 
Thorpe or Rodd. 

A vellum roll of a genealogical tree 
from Noah to Lord Oxford. Lot 109. 
4l. Rodd. 

The Arms of the Knights of the 
Garter, from Richard III. to 1573, a 
small vellum book, one shield on a 
page, bound in red velvet. 6th Day, 
Lot 32. 111, 11s. Bohno.—This was 
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one of the books which used to be 
prepared by the Heralds as new year’s 
gifts to the Sovereign or other illus- 
trious personages. It was presented 
to Hor. Walpole by Walter Robert- 
son, Mayor of Lynn. 

Sundry foreign arms in trick, copied 
from a book so intituled, in the Arch- 
bishop’s Library at Lambeth. 6th 
Day, Lot 83. 151. 15s. Bohn. 

Two volumes by Mackerell, author 
of the History of King’s Lynn, one 
containing church-notes of Norwich, 
and the other of Norfolk. Lot 104. 
7l, 17s. 6d. Brit. Museum. 





Two books of Swan-marks, 8vo. on 
vellum. 6th Day, Lot 8. 8/. 8s. Thorpe. 

The Life of Thomas Cromwell, Earl 
of Essex, written by Thomas Collins, 
and purchased at his sale in 1761. 
Lot 119. 11. 1s, Slatter. 

The original Letter written by Oliver 
Cromwell to his wife the day after the 
battle of Dunbar. Lot 147. 221. 1s. 
Sir John Hare.—The following is a 
copy of this letter :— 


For my beloved wife, Elizabeth Crom- 
well, at the Cockpitt, theise. 

My deerest, I have not leisure to write 
much, but I could chide thee that in many 
of thy letters thou writest to mee that I 
should not be unmindfull of thee and thy 
little ones. Truly, if I love you not too 
well, I think I err not onn the other much. 
Thou are deerer to me than any creature 
—lett that suffice. The Lord hath shewed 
us an exceedinge mercye—whoo can tell 
how great it is? My weake fayth hath 
been upheld—I have beene in my inward 
man marvellously supported, though I as- 
sure thee I growe an oulde man, and feel 
infirmitys of age ‘marvelouslye stealing 
upon me—would my corruptions did as 
fast decrease! Pray on my behalfe in the 
latter respect. The particulars of the late 
successe Harry Vane or Gil. Pickeringe 
will impart to thee. My love to all deear 
friendes. I rest thine, O. CRomMwELL, 

Dunbar, the 4th of Sept. 1650. 


Note.—We noticed on this letter, besides 
the original seal, a seal of arms, the royal 
oak, surmounted by a fess charged with 
three crowns. Motto, Subditus fidelis 
regis et regni salus. This was the seal 
of Col. Careless or Carlos, who assisted 
in the escape of Charles II. from Wor- 
cester, and through whose hands, or one 
of his family, this letter may have passed. 


A letter of remonstrance from Ge- 
neral Monck to James Duke of York, 
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on the Captains in the Royal Navy. 
Lot 143. 5/. Sir John Hare. 

Three quarto common-place books 
of Gerald de Courcy, Lord Kinsale. 
6th Day, Lot 98. 51. 10s. 

The Sacred History of Queen Es. 
ther, a poem by Francis Fenton, 1649, 
from Thoresby’s library ; Love’s Mar- 
tyr, or Wits above Crowns, by the 
Marchioness of Wharton, 4to. and a 
4to. volume of Poetry, by Gerald Lord 
Kinsale. Lot 106. 51. 5s. 

Four small books: 1. Chaucer’s 
Legend of Ladies, 4to. vellum, 15th 
cent. imperfect. 2,3. Common-place 
books of W. Oldys. 4. Treatise on 
the new art of Prophecy, translated 
by Thomas Tuke ; from Thoresby’s li- 
brary. 6th Day, Lot 102. 11. 10s. 6d. 
Brit. Museum. ° 

Two autograph Jetters of Stanislaus 
Augustus, King of Poland, and one of 
Peter the Great. Lot 112. 51. 5s. 
Smith. 

Four. letters of Madame de Sévigné, 
Lot 113. 4. 14s. 6d. Thorpe. 

Two Letters of Mad. de Maintenon, 
and alock of her hair. Lot 157. 37. 3s. 
Holloway. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, given by the 
Duke of Wharton to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu; and a small ob- 
long manuscript pocket-book, with 
the expenses of Robert Walpole, esq. 
father of Sir Robert Walpole. 6th 
Day, Lot 75. 3l. 1s. Dr. Dibdin. 

A catalogue of the Yelverton Li- 
brary ; and an Inventory of the con- 
tents of the castle of Pau, from the 
library of Henri IV. 6th Day, Lot 89. 
161. 5s. 6d. Boone. 

A Treatise concerning the Art of 
Limning, written by Hilliard the minia- 
ture-painter at the request of R. Hay- 
docke. Lot 122. 11. 10s. Thorpe. 

*« The Virtuosi, or St. ;Luke’s Club, 
held at the Rose tavern,” established 
by Sir Anthony Vandyck, with auto- 
graphs of oe artists. Lot 
120. 91. 9s. Newman. 

A description of the Earl of Pem- 
broke’s Pictures, Statues, &c. at Wilton 
and in London, with drawings and 
notes by Vertue. 6th Day, Lot 43. 7/. 
17s. 6d. Bohn. 

The whole of the Manuscripts be- 
queathed to Hor. Walpole by Mad. du 
Deffand, ~ died in 1780, in twelve 


volumes or packets. 6th Day, Lot 107. 
1571. 10s. Thorpe.* 

Forty autograph letters of Dr. Lort 
to Horace Walpole. Lot 118. 81. 8s. 
Brit. Museum. 

A portfolio containing Walpole’s 
papers and correspondence relative to 
his ‘‘ Historic Doubts.” Lot 126. 
8l. 8s. Bohn. 

One hundred and sixty Letters of 
the Rev. William Cole to Mr. Wal- 
pole. Lot 135. 331. 12s. Colburn. 

There were several other lots of literary 
correspondence, but so intermingled that 
our repetition of them would give little 
information. 





ADDENDA. 

Another perusal of the rambling and 
ill-arranged Catalogue, has shown us that 
we have unintentionally passed over, in 
our classification, some articles that ought 
to have been mentioned. We have now 
therefore to append the gleanings from 
this almost inexhaustible collection. 


Portraits. 


The picture, called ‘‘ Arthur Prince 
of Wales, and Katharine of Arragon,”’ 
[Aug. p. 21], represents undoubtedly 
Edward the Sixth, and his mother 
Queen Jane Seymour, placed together 
in a manner which was customary, 
and both copied about the time of 
James the First, by an inferior hand, 
from pictures or miniatures by Holbein. 
The miniature of Queen Jane Seymour, 
in water colours, [p. 22,] was not by 
Holbein, but by Vertue, or some in- 
ferior hand. 

The Emperor Maximilian. 21stDay, 
Lot 8. 311.10s. Farrer. 

Henry Radcliffe, Earl of Susser, 
K.G. on panel. 20th Day, Lot 77. 
31. 138. 6d. Rodd.—This portrait is 
the same which was engraved by Thane. 
It has passed into the possession of Col. 
Tynte. 

John Tradescant, junior. This picture 
was sold under the name of ‘‘ Christian 
Reisin, the Seal-Engraver,” (Sept. p. 
265]. 19th Day, Lot 7. 41. 14s. 6d. 
Rodd. 

Twoanonymoushalf-length portraits 
of ladies, (companions), by Sir Peter 
Lely. 2ist Day, Lots 9 and 11. The 





* Bought of him in the sale-room by 
Dyce Sombre, esq. 
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former 161. 16s. bought by Gray ; 
the latter, 231. 2s. Smith. 

Mary Kirk, sister to Diana Coun- 
tess of Oxford, and wife of Sir Richard 
Vernon. 22d Day, Lot 45. 11. 5s. 
Rodd. 

Miniature of Mary Lady Hervey, 
1742. 22d Day, Lot 57. 31. 15s. 

The second miniature mentioned by 
Walpole, [see p. 264,] of Charles 
Beale by his mother Mrs. Beale, was 
sold on the 22d Day, Lot 20. 14s. 
Forster. 

** Ogilvy the Poet,” [p. 378,] is more 
probably the portrait of Nat. Lee. 


Miniatures by P. Oliver, [Aug. p. 155.] 


No. 12 was not a lady of the Digby 
family; but the Princess Mary, 
daughter of King Charles 1. It was 
bought by Lord Northwick. 

No. 15 was La Comtesse de Granard, 
not a wife of John Digby. 

: The large Digby miniature has passed 
into the possession of Miss Burdett 
Coutts, who has also purchased 
Petitot’s miniature of the Princess 
of Conti. [p. 156.] 

Miniatures by Cooper. [Aug. p. 155.] 

Lady Heydon. 14th Day, Lot 9. 
3l. Rodd. 

A miniature by Cooper, 1649, in an 
enamelled locket-case, with subjects 
on each side of the Virgin and Child. 
14th Day, Lot 79. 211. Rodd. 


The Walpole Family. (see Sept. p. 261.] 


Sir R. Walpole. 22nd Day, Lot 84, 
is now in the possession of the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne. 

Portrait of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
his wife Catharine Shorter, carved 
in ivory. 18th Day, Lot 79. 81. 8s. 
Forster. 

Portrait of Burwell Walpole, esq. (the 
elder brother of Sir Robert Walpole,) 
who was killed in a sea-fight in the 
reign of William III. a coloured draw- 
ing. 22d Day, Lot 8. 14s. 

Horace Walpole, when a child, in 
a white frock, drawn about 1720, in 
crayons.* 22d Day, Lot 10. 10s. 6d. 
Rev. Horace Cholmondeley. 





* We were lately favoured with the 
sight of a very interesting and valuable 
portfolio, consisting of prints and draw- 
ings of Strawberry Hill and its collections, 
formed more than thirty years ago by the 
late Mr. Grosvenor Bedford, who was a 

Gent. Mag. Von, XVIII. 
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Pictures. [See Oct. p. 378.] 


“‘ A Marriage Ceremony,. probably 
by Van Eyck,” on panel. 22nd Day, 
Lot 125. 241. 3s. Earl of Derby.— 
This picture is certainly of the subject 
—the Marriage of the Virgin, which 
we suspect to be also that of the pic- 
ture called the Marriage of Henry the 
Sixth, noticed in our July number, p. 
17,and August, p. 157. 

The Education of Jupiter, a grand 
gallery picture, by Poussin. 21st Day, 
Lot 46. 781. 15s. Sir John Easthope. 
—It was purchased for ‘‘ a large sum.” 

Landscape, with cattle and Italian 
scenery, by Poussin. 20th Day, Lot 
101. 581. 15s. Lord Northwick. 

Two views in Venice, ‘‘ by Maries- 
chi.”’ 20th Day, Lots 104 and 105. 1051. 
Lord Lisburne. These were undoubt- 
edly by Canaletti, as described in Wal- 
pole’s own Catalogue. 

The Pope holding a Council of Car- 
dinals and Bishops. 22nd Day, Lot 
65. 31. 10s. Jarman.—This was a 
very old illuminated drawing of about 
the period of our Henry VI. 

The Procession in ‘‘ The Castle of 
Otranto,” a composition by John 
Carter, in water colours. 22nd Day, 
Lot 100. 8l. 18s. 6d. Rev. Horace 
Cholmondeley. 

Goats’ Heads, a sketch by Berghem. 
22nd Day, Lot 50. 51. 15s. 6d. Smith. 

Portrait of Patapan, a Roman dog 
belonging to Hor. Walpole, by Woot- 
ton. 22nd Day, Lot 37. 4/7. Forster. 

View of the Vine in Hampshire, the 
seat of John Chute, esq. by Muntz. 
22nd Day, Lot 27. 2/. 12s. 6d. Fors- 
ter. 

Views of Twickenham from Straw- 
berry Hill, and Richmond Hill from 
Twickenham, by Muntz, 1758-9. 22nd 
Day, Lot 44. 2. 2s. Forster. 

A view of Mr. Goodchild’s Bleach- 
ing-houses, from Mrs. Clive’s at 
Twickenham, by Muniz, 1757. 22nd 
Day, Lot 67. 11s. Town. 

A View of Lady Diana Beauclerk’s 
Villa at Twickenham, by Samuel 
Lysons, esq. Same Day, Lot 68. 12s. 
Town.—‘“‘ The great tree was blown 
down by the storm which occurred 
Nov. 6th, 1795.” 





friend of Hor. Walpole. It contains two 

or three juvenile portraits of the Wal- 

poles, resembling that above mentioned. 
41 
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Sculpture. [See Nov. p. 476.] 


Jupiter Serapis (p. 476) was bought 
by Mr. Beckford. 

Marble Bust of Gibbs the architect, 
by Rysbrach. 17th Day, Lot 99. 
102. 10s. Forster. 

Bust of the wife of Nicolo Poussin 
the painter, in terra cotta, by Fiamin- 
go : from the collection of M. Mariette. 
16th Day, Lot 85. 4/7. Bevan. 


Silver Plate, &c. [See Nov. p. 478.] 


A silver Plateau, 19-inches square ; 
the centre chased in medallions repre- 
senting George I. on his throne, with 
figures of Britannia and Justice, and 
the royal arms ; and a view of the 
City of London, with allegorical de- 
vices ; a chased border and shell edge, 
and scroll feet. 11th Day, Lot 120. 
1012, 12s. 6d. Garrard.—These chas- 
ings or engravings were the work of 
Hogarth. An impression was sold 
among Hogarth’s Prints, in the Straw- 
berry Hill collection, and bought by 
Dodd (with other prints) for 27. 12s. 6d. 

A nautilus shell, mounted in silver 
gilt, representing Neptune riding on a 
dolphin, with the arms of Paston, 
Earl of Yarmouth, supported by satyrs, 
on a turtle pedestal with sea monsters. 
16th Day, Lot 7. 377. 16s. Norton. 

A crystal tankard and cover, mount- 
ed in silver gilt representing caryatic 
figures supporting the handle, the 
cover and foot bordered with fruit and 
flowers, and a serpent handle: for- 
merly belonging to (Paston) Earl of 
Yarmouth. 16th Day, Lot 8. 501. 8s. 
Russell, 

A set of twelve dessert plates, beau- 
tifully engraved by Simon Van de 
Pass with the history of the Prodigal 
Son. 16th Day, Lot 88. 116/. 11s. 
Thomas.—‘‘ They belonged to Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon, and having de- 
scended to his great-granddaughter 
the celebrated Duchess of Queensberry, 
were purchased at the Duke’s auction 
by Hor. Walpole.” 


Limoges Enamels. [See Nov. p. 478.]} 


A Hunting Horn, covered with Li- 
moges enamel, representing on one 
side, in colours, allegorical figures; 
on the other, in chiar’oscuro, the his- 
tory of St. Hubert. 19th Day, Lot 
48. 1411, 15s. Webb. 


Miniatures, by Laudin, of Henry 
King of Navarre and his wife Queen 
Margaret, the authoress of Tales. 20th 
ee Lot 33. 21. Fuller. 

he story of Abraham and Mel- 
chizedec, in Limoges enamel. 16th 
Day, Lot 81. 141. Webb.—A present 
from George William Hervey, Earl 
of Bristol. 





We annex an account of the general 
proceeds of this memorable sale : 


Ist day, 25th April, Books, consist- 
ing of 181 lots, and 719 vols. 


produced . . . £407 0 0 
2d day, 26th April,do. . 360 0 0 
3d day, 27th April,do. . 59910 0 
4th day, 28th April,do. . 497 2 0 
5th day, 29th April,do. . 40418 6 
6th day, 30th April, Books 

andMSS. . é - 1,619 18 O 
7th day, 2d May ) Prints, de- 
8th day, 3d May § ferred. 
9th day, 4th May, Coins and 

medals . ° ° - 440 8 0 
10th day, 5th May, do. . 56312 0 
1lthiday, 6th May, Pictures, 

miniatures, porcelaine, 

and plate ° " - 2,616 19 9 
12th day, 7th May, china, 

glass, &c. . » 64815 6 
13th day, 9th May, pictures 1,254 18 9 
14th day, 10th May, do. . 1,921 18 6 
15th day, 11th May, do. . 2,221 14 & 
16th day, 12th May, furni- 

ture, Faenzawarerelics,&c. 1,271 18 $ 
17th day, 13th May, china, 

bronzes, furniture, &c. . 1,301 18 6 
18th day, 14th May, china, 

pictures, miniatures, &c. 331 1 O 
19th day, 16th May, ar- 

mour, bronzes, china, &c. 1,273 19 0 
20th day, 17th May,pictures 2,450 2 0 
21st day, 18th May, pictures 4,921 13 6 
22d day, 19th May, pictures 623 14 6 


23d day, 20th May, furni- 
ture, Faenzaware, bronzes, 
&e. * ‘ ‘ - 3,042 4 6 

24th day, 21st May, stained 

glass, furniture, fittings, 


&e. . ° . 842 2 0 





£29,615 8 9 





The Prints, which were to have 
formed the 7th and 8th Days’ sale, 
were sold in London on Monday the 
13th of June, and the nine following 
days. The total of the ten days’ sale 
amounted to 3,837/, 15s. 6d. 
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POETRY. 





LINES WRITTEN AT LINTON, DEVONSHIRE. 


Impatient of his sojourn on the hills, 

The Lin comes thundering down his mountain way 
From rock to rock, mid clouds of flashing spray, 
And with stern voice the tributary rills 

Calls to his course impetuous ;—then he fills 

The hollow concave of the vale ; delay 

Is none from silent cove, or root-bound bay, 

That with the whirling current ceaseless thrills. 
Yet safe beside each dripping stone its bells 

The fox-glove hangs ; the green fern smiles to see 
The headlong surges in their anarchy 

Bathing its feet ; and, mid their mossy cells, 
Each sweet and solitary flow'ret dwells 

As in the bosom of tranquillity. 


eee 


INSCRIPTION ON THE GRAVE OF A PEASANT-GIRL IN A 
CHURCHYARD IN SUFFOLK. 


Count not my years, nor ask how long 
T dwelt on Earth a homeless guest ; 

But ask if Hope and Love were strong 
To lead me to eternal rest. 


Ask not if with the poor and weak, 
Or rich and great, I had my share ; 
But hear me of my treasure speak, 
My only treasure—Faith and Prayer. 
I found, what, Stranger, thou wilt find, 
How poor the world, how rich the grave ; 
And earthly riches all resign’d 
For that one promise,—* I will save.” 


B—h—ll, 10 Nov. 1842. J. M. 
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Mr. Ursan, Oct. 14th. 

ON reading thereviewof Mr. Smith’s 
Remarks on the Site of Durolevum, (in 
October, p. 393,) I was much surprised 
to see that station described as an in- 
termediate one between Canterbury 
and Dover. As this is contrary to all 
the itineraries, it surely must be a 
mistake. I am strongly impressed 
with an opinion that Durolevum was 
at Milton, and which I think there is 
little difficulty in proving. 

May I be permitted to doubt the 
etymology of Grimspound and Grymes- 
dyke, as it is mentioned in the review 
of Mr. Jenkins’s Observations on the 
Site of Camalodunum.* Places with 





* A Letter received from Mr. Jenkins 
himself is unavoidably postponed.—Edit. 


Grim or Grin prefixed to their names, 
I have always derived from the British 
Grym, which intends strength, force, 
power, &c. and this seems to me a 
more probable derivation. In illus- 
tration of my opinion, allow me to 
refer you to Salmon’s quaint, and some- 
what flippant, Antiquities of Surrey. 
He there informs us that some barrows 
on Bansted Downs are called Galley- 
hills from some Saxon word signifying 
the devil, because the common people 
thought these barrows were the works 
of his infernal majesty. Now it is 
obvious that the name is derived from 
the British Gavar, signifying mourn- 
ing, lamentation, sorrow, &c. It is 
almost needless to observe that these 
barrows are known to be sepulchral. 
Yours, &c. Jo P. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Caltha Poetarum, or the Bumble Bee, composed by T. Cutwode, Esq. 
Non Inferiora Secutus. (with a wood-cut of a large Bee in the title page.) 


London, printed by Thomas Creede, for Richard Olive. 1599, small 12mo. 


THIS poem is so exceedingly rare, that we know only of two copies, one 
of which was in Mr. Heber’s possession, and from which he made his 
Roxburghe reprint. Neither the poem nor the author are mentioned by Warton, 
or by Mr. Collier in his Poetical Decameron. Ritson, in his Bibliographia 
Poetica, has the following notice: ‘‘ Cutwode, T. Esq. compose’d Caltha 
Poetarum, or the bumble bee, 1599, 4to. Note. stay’d at the press by order 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of London, and such copys as 
could be found, or were already taken, were ‘ to bee presentlye broghte to the 
Bp. of London, and to be burnte,’ and noe satyrs or epigrams be printed 
thereafter.” The plot of the poem is as follows. 

There was a city called Nycel, near the North, where the ancient Lacys 
did bear sway, near the river Tarenta, which falls into the Humber. There 
was planted a beautiful garden, where, among other flowers, was the Maiden 
Marigold. Venus and Cupid come to the garden, when Venus tells him 
that the Woodbine has long loved and wooed the Marigold in vain. Cupid 
takes an arrow and shoots it at the Marigold, but he missed the flower, 
and hit a bumble bee that had just then flown upon it. Venus is angry, and 
says she will work the fatal end of the proud flower, and cuts down all the 
trees that shelter it from the winds and cold. The poor wounded Bee begs of 
the Marigold to protect him, when the flower opens its petals to secure him, 
and the Bee calls it Lady Caltha, and frames a chapel for her, and calls it, la 
Santa Caltha, and he institutes an order called Caltheans. When Venus hears 
of this, her anger is doubly increased, and she orders Cupid to destroy all the 
bees ; when Cupid is stung by the Bee, which he had caught. Venus inquires 
of the Woodbine how to cure him; but the Woodbine is sick for Caltha’s love. 
Proserpine in the mean time comes to prevent Venus from destroying Caltha, 
and transforms her into a beautiful Nymph and her companion. Venus revenges 
herself on Primula, her sister. The Bee missing Caltha goes in search of her, 
disguising himself as a Hermit. He wanders to Ephesus, where Diana and 
Caltha happen then to be. The Bee flies to her, is caught by her, and put 
into a box. Caltha tells Diana its history, when the goddess orders it to take 
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the shape of a man. Diana then asks him what gift he would like to have 
bestowed on him. He says that of being a good musician. Caltha now sends 
him to Primula, and he arrives on the day of the marriage between Primula 
and the Mandrake. Venus informs him of the plague she suffered from the 
Bee, and he sings a song to charm it away. Venus now falls asleep, and is 
awakened by him, who, in the shape of Muszus, confesses to her who he 
really was. He presents Caltha’s present to Primula, and is sent back with 
one in return. Venus beccmes reconciled to Caltha, and gives a branch of 
Woodbine to take to her. The Bee has his pleasing revenge on Venus in the 
shape of Muszus, and all quarrels are terminated. 

We will now give a few specimens of the manner in which the Poem is 
executed. In describing the garden of flowers in the Citie of Nycol; 


The next my pretie Marygold displaies 
Her golden bloome like to the sunny beams, 
Spreading abroad her rich and radyent rayes, 
Resembling Titan in his hottest streames, 
Even in the glory of his summer gleames ; 
So shines my Marygold, so doth she showe, 
So as she seemes a second sun belowe. 
Who in the morning spreads her yellow haire 
Like to the blaze of golden Phoebus bright, 
That makes the heavenly climes to shine so clear, 
Tiluminating all the world with light. 
So shines my Marygold so faire in sight, 
Till in the dark, when as the day is dun, 
She closeth up, and setteth with the sun. 


Thus proudly doth she brave Sir Phoebus shining, 
And scorns him both in his prime of morn 
And in the night, ev’n at his downe declining, 
Setting the silly sun-burnt god at scorn, 
As if that she the sov’reign sway had borne, 
Disdaining things inferior here that lies, 
But looks aloft as Ladie of the Skies. 


On her attends the Dasie, dearly dight, 
That pretie Primula of Lady Ver, 

As handmaid to her mistresse day and night, 
So doth she watch, so waiteth she on her, 
With double diligence, and dares not stir ; 

A fairer flower perfumes not forth in May, 

Than is this Daisie, or this Primula. 


About her neck she wears a rich wrought ruffe, 
With double setts most brave and broad bespread, 
Resembling lovely lawn, or cambric stuffe, 
Pin’d up and prikt upon her yellow head. 
Wearing her hair on both sides of her shead, 
And with her countenance she hath a cast, 
Wagging, the wanton, with each wind and blast. 
It were a work of labour to unfold 
The private secrets of each privie plant ; 
Therefore, my Muse, go to the Marygold, 
Least wit be wearied and thy service scant, 
And paper, pen, and ink, and all do want ; 
And in thy study spend a learned hour 
To grace and favour that same golden flower. 


Down once again descend (oh! holy dame !) 
Inspire me, Flora, with the summer heate, 
And fan my forehead with thy flowers of fame. 
Wheras my temples now begin to sweate, 
And that my busie braines browes do heate, 
Fan on apace, my Muse, till I have told 
What did betide my maiden Marygold, 











Retrospective Review. [ Dee. 


The wounded Bee comes to the Marygold. 


Denie me not, oh! thou fair golden flower ! 
Sweet, give me leave awhile, that I may sit 
Upon thy yellow head, and work an hour, 
And for my hungry self some honey get ; 
For all is wasted—I have not a whit. 
I tell thee my distresse—to thee I shrive me: 
I have no helpe, unless thyself wilt hive me. 
I will not as the creeping canker waste thee ; 
Nor as the worm in woodsear time bespew thee, 
I come not, like the butterflies, to blast thee ; 
Nor with foul deadly venom to bedeaw thee, 
I’ll leave thee e’en as fresh as erst I knew thee: 
I’ll make my golden shrub, that shines so sunny, 
As sweet as is the honey-comb, or honey. 


With that—but I must tell you here a wonder, 
And almost past my credit for to speake— 
The branch her biggin she did burst asunder ; 
Her haire upon a sudden on her neck 
That seem’d to wave, and give the Bee a beck ; 
And laid her leaves wide open there for him, 
That up aloft the Bee might better climb. 
Then he receives the dew of honey drops, 
And bathes his limbs that were so lean and lank, 
And in her circle up and down he hops, 
And feeds apace, and doth refresh his flank, 
And with her wax he stores his spindle shank ; 
And now the honey-bird away doth stive 
With bumming and with humming to his hyve. 


The Bee assumes the garb of a hermit. 


He voweth now for to forsake his hive, 
And like a pilgrim spend his latter days. 

God be his speed, and send him wel to thrive, 
For now he means to wander uncouth ways ; 
And like a hermit he himself arrays, 

That safely he might wander up and down, 

And seek strange countries far, that be unknown. 

He made himself a pair of holy beads ; 

The fifty aves were of gooseberries ; 

The pater-nosters and the holy creeds 
Were made of red and goodly fair ripe cherries. 
Blessing his Marygold with ave-maries, 

And on a staff made of a fennell stalk, 

The beade-roll hangs, while he along did walk. 

And with the flower monkshood makes a coule, 
And of a grey dock got himself a gowne ; 

And looking like a fox or holy foole, 
He barbs his little beard and shaves his crowne, 
And in his pilgrimage goes up and down ; 

And with a walnut leafe he makes a wallet, 

With scrip to beg his crumbs and pike his sallet. 


He finds Diana and her nymphs. 


Some sits them down and gathereth green bushes, 
And others very busy do begin 

To weave their little baskets and bulrushes, 
To put their herbs and all their flow’rets in, 
Least that they scatter them in gathering ; 

Another daintily herself doth deck 

With garlands for to wear about her neck. 


Some makes their sprints and pitfals for the thrush, 
And very busy round about them stirr’d ; 
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Another lass she comes and beats the bush, 
And, by your leave, another takes the bird, 
And sport alone for lady and for lord, 

And in a cage that he must learn to sing ; 

But soft and fair—not till the next-year-spring. 

The Bee no sooner spies these Marygolds 
But to the yellow flower he is fled. 

And lights upon her locks that lay in roules, 
Buzzing and huzzing round about her head, 
Till at the length he sits upon her shead ; 

But there fair Caltha would not let him stay, 

For with a bush she beats the Bee away. 


Yet from the Marygold he would not flie, 
Nor from her presence will he so depart, 
Although by them first came his misery, 
And whilom wounded was into the heart, 
As you have heard of late, thro’ Cupid’s dart ; 
Yet would he not away, but busie there, 
The Bee is buzzing round about her eare. 
Whereat fair Caltha strikes him to the ground, 
And hits the fly full often with her fist ; 
The Bumble Bee would up again rebounde, 
And be upon her head e’er she was wist. 
Then would she strike again, and oft she mist ; 
Whereat the ladies they would laugh to see 
What sport there was ’twixt Caltha and the Bee. 


Caltha informs Diana of the history of the Bee. 


Good Madam, when I grew a garden flower, 
Venus and Cupid came to shoot at me ; 

And then it chanced, sweet lady, at that stower, 
I was defended by a little Bee, 
Who blest my branch from his artillery, 

And by good luck and fortune hither came 

To put the cunning archer from his aime. 


For whilst the Bee was biting of my bloom, 

By chance my body up and down he stirr’d ; 
So that the archer did at random roam, 

And mist my branch, and gaul’d the little bird. 

(The Bee was in the box and heard that word ; 
But forwards went they, thinking that the flie 
Had never heard this tale, nor been so nigh.) 


Now ever since, good Madam—pardon me— 
Of all the pretty little fools that flie 
I love the best the hyved hony Bee ; 
And he shall be my bird untill I die, 
With all his noyse and humming harmonie ; 
And let the painted butterflies and flies 
Live where they list—I ’ll love the hony bees. 


With that she openeth the little coffer, 
And shakes a Marigold unto the Bee. 
The Bumble nods his head and makes an offer, 
And come, bird, come! quoth Caltha—come to me! 
With so! ho! ho! and no! no! no! cries she; 
And whistles too, and chirped with her lips. 
With that the Bee out of his box he skips. 


And as the hawke reclaimed from his nest, 
And being full well managed and man’d, 
He comes and flies to Lady Caltha’s fist, 
And takes the golden prey at her fair hand, 
And on the tip of this same flower doth stand, 
Not offering once from her to flie away, 
But subject to the ladies lure doth stay. 
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At the wedding of Primula— 


The tables they were strewn with strawberries, 
With bottles and with flaggons full of wine ; 
With daintie damsons and the chopping cherries ; 
With seats and arbors made with eglantine ; 
With wanton ivie and the twining vine ; 
And there do sit a bench of fair ladies, 
Of linfs and nymphs, and these same lightfoot faies. 
At upper end sat Primula the bride, 
Minsing demurely, wagging with her head, 
The mandrag and the bridesgroom by her side, 
That did attend her fairness whilst she fed, 
And gave her wine and cracknels, with cake bred ; 
And near dame Venus bids Muszeus play. 
And there was sport alone for that same day. 


Now doth he tune and temper all his strings, 
And pleaseth these same fair and pretie folk, 
And sometimes plays, and then Museus sings,, 
Whilst that the flaggons full of wine do walk ; 
And now the little ladies’ tongues do talk, 
And riseth up to dance and jigs their breeks, 
Whilst coral wine doth stane their lily cheeks. 


* * * * * 


Of pescods were their boulsters and their pillows ; 
The down-bed it was of a fair green dock ; 
The sheets they lay upon were leaves of willows— 
He in his shirt and she in her fine frock ; 
And there was playing with her curled lock ; 
And now I’ll leave them in their sweet delight, 
And bid the bride and bridegroom both good night. 


* * * * 7 


The bridegroom he lay lolling in his bed, 
And all his leaves he litherly displays. 
The pretty bride was combing of her head, 
To spread and open with the morning rays, 
As is her manner and her life always ; 
And from the arbors and the fresh green burrows 
Come Venus and Museeus with good morrowes. 
Now to the bride Muszeus doth present 
Himself and Caltha’s commendations, 
With that sweet nosegay which her sister sent, 
And many other gentle salutations, 
The which he greeteth her with gratulations ; 
And Primula she takes the tutty there, 
And sticks it in her yellow golden hair; 
And makes another prety nosegay too, 
And binds her double daisies all together ; 
And Muszeus must unto Caltha go, 
And in a water-pot (least that they wither) 
To Ephesus must carry these same thither, 
And bring her news from Nycol town, I say, 
Of her fair sister Lady Primula, &c. 


Mr. Heber, in his inscription, calls this a rare and not inelegant specimen of 
ancient English poetry. The author inscribes it ‘‘To the conceited Poets of 
our age.” He mentions ‘‘The flower of our age, sweete pleasing Sydney; 
polished Daniell the historic; Spencer, the truth’s faith.” ‘There is a copy of 
verses in commendation of the author, byG.S. There is a passage (Stanza 179) 
which bears so strong a similarity to one in Lord Byron’s Don Juan, that we 
may conclude the noble author had seen this poem. See Don Juan, canto vi. 


st. 77. 
B— il. J.M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The History of the Western Empire, 
Srom its Restoration by Charlemagne, 
to the Accession of Charles the Fifth. 
By Sir Robert Comyn. 2 vols. 1841. 
THE purpose of the author in this 

work is to relate the chief events that 

occurred both in Germany and Italy 
during a dark period of seven centuries, 
from the time of Charlemage to the 
crowning of Charles the Fifth as Em- 
peror in 1520. It is true that this por- 
tion of history had been cursorarily 
glanced over in the rapid and brilliant 
sketches of Voltaire, and had been in- 
vestigated also by the painful labours 
of Muratori and other antiquaries; 
but Voltaire’s work, even if translated, 
would scarcely fulfil the end desired, 
of imparting solid and satisfactory in- 
struction, as he never mentions his au- 
thorities, and he sacrifices the weight 
of historic truth to the artistical for- 
mation of his narrative ; the work is 
sacrificed to the workmanship: he 
abounds also in fanciful theories, 
strong prejudices, and strange misre- 
presentations. Other works of agraver, 
deeper, and more learned cast, which 
we find in the various researches of 
the German and Italian -libraries, 
could be of little advantage to the stu- 
dent, who had not leisure to dissect 
their huge piles of ponderous erudition, 
to infuse the spirit of modern philo- 
sophy into the inert mass of accumu- 
lated facts, or to give life and individu- 
ality to those rude portraits of historic 
characters, which followed one an- 
other in rapid succession, without en- 
gaging our sympathies or exciting our 
curiosity. We think this work of Sir 
R. Comyn well suited to supply the 
information wanted, in a convenient 
compass, and with as much attraction 
of style and gracefulness of composi- 
tion, as are compatible with the close 
condensation of matter, and the ex- 
tremely rapid progress of events. To 
give such extracts as we have space 
for from the historic narrative would 
be of little interest; we therefore 
select our specimens from those 
Gent. Maa, Vou, XVIII. 


sketches of the characters of some of 
the eminent persons who appeared at 
intervals, as living and splendid re- 
presentations of the principles they 
supported, around whose persons the 
destinies of nations were suspend- 
ed, and with whose existence the 
most important events were connected, 


Vol. I. p. 28. ‘* To the affairs of reli- 
ligion, Charlemagne delighted to apply 
himself. But it was the vice of his po- 
licy or zeal to propagate the mildest reli- 
gion by the edge of the sword; and never 
were the doctrines of Mahommed written 
in more bloody characters than was the 
faith of Christ in the eighth century. He 
frequently summoned councils at which he 
himself presided; and points of doctrine 
the most subtle were discussed in his pre- 
sence. He hazarded a breach with Pope 
Adrian by denouncing the adoration of 
images ; and even attempted to grasp the 
perplexing question of the procession of 
the Holy Ghost. Nor did the difficulties 
of this delicate matter embarrass the con- 
queror of nations; he decided for the 
double procession, though he was willing 
to obtain the confirmation of the Pope. 
An evasive answer by Leo appears to have 
satisfied the conscience of the Emperor, 
and France was still permitted to believe 
in the procession from the Son as well as 
the Father. He diligently advanced the 
wealth and power of the clergy: made 
laws for the good government of the 
Church; and enforced the payment of 
tithes. He founded several bishoprics ; 
and increased the episcopal authority, by 
investing the bishops with judicial powers ; 
admitting them into the national council ; 
and entirely exempting them from secular 
jurisdiction. 

‘* In the various revolutions of Europe 
from the fall of the Western Empire to 
the accession of Charlemagne, literature 
and the arts had been well nigh extin- 
guished. Under the Gothic Kings of Italy, 
learning had obtained some protection, 
and the structures of the Goths might be 
entitled to admiration. But throughout 
the rest of Europe all was darkness; and 
in the eighth century Italy itself could 
boast but a scanty catalogue of learned 
names: amongst whom Paul the Deacon, 
Peter of Pisa, Paolino of Aquileia, and 
Dungalo of Pavia, ~~ the most conspi- 
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cuous. Patrons were wanting to excite 
emulation; and the scarcity and dearness 
of books damped the energies of the most 
ardent. The toilsome mode by which co- 
pies were to be multiplied, the expensive 
materials upon which they were to be 
written, and the almost general ignorance 
of the language in which they were com- 
posed, restricted their circulation ; for even 
those who occupied the most conspicuous 
posts in the church could lay claim to but 
small proficiency in the Latin language, 
though that language still continued to be 
used in all public documents. In the va- 
rious incursions of the barbarians, a mul- 
titude of strange dialects had spread them- 
selves over Europe. In Italy the Greek 
tongue was not wholly extinguished ; 
whilst the Latin was dishonoured and en- 
riched by an admixture of Gothic and 
Lombard. In Germany the Teutonic 
overwhelmed the Latin; in France the 
corruption of pure Latinity produced a 
bastard dialect called the Roman, entirely 
distinct from the Teutonic of the Franks, 
and the Celtic of the Britons. In Spain, 
the Roman seems early to have taken 
root; buteasily permitted the engrafting the 
language of its Saracen conquerors. No 
wonder, then, if the age of the first Carlo- 
vingian sovereign could produce but one 
historian, and a puny band of ecclesiasti- 
cal casuists and Latin versifiers. It was 
the merit of Charlemagne to dispel this 
chaotic darkness; and by calling the 
small and scattered particles of learning 
into action, to produce collision and vivifica- 
tion. To his native tongue, Charlemagne 
united a competent knowledge of the Latin 
and some acquaintance with the Greek. 
He eagerly sought out the few who in the 
general ignorance were comparatively learn- 
ed; and Britain may be proud in having 
supplied one of the most erudite men of 
the day. He collected around him those 
capable of imparting knowledge, founded 
schools, purchased books, and became 
himself a student. His sons were no less 
carefully imbued with the reviving taste 
for literature ; and whilst they were trained 
in the favourite military exercises, were 
taught to value the less dazzling acquisi- 
tions of peace. Knowledge was with him 
the sure path to preferment both in 
church and state. Nor will the fame of 
Charlemagne as the revivor of learning be 
seriously injured, if we admit that he him- 
self was unable to write. 

‘The arts were also indebted to thismo- 
narch for his cheering regard to their for- 
lorn condition. At Aix-la-Chapelle, which 
he made his capital, he raised a cathedral 
and a palace ; he drew out from obscurity 
the mosaics and precious relics of anti- 
quity ; and under his auspices the service 
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of religion was rendered more solemn and 
imposing by music worthy its celebration. 
If little were done under his reign, his 
anxiety for improvement deserves appro- 
bation: and it is surely no small praise to 
Charlemagne that his voice was the first to 
call the slumbering artist into action. 

‘¢ These strenuous exertions in favour 
of civilisation may fairly entitle this prince 
to the surname of ‘ The Great.’ Born at 
a time when idolatry and superstition 
usurped the place of religion, when the 
sciences of government and legislation 
were a mystery, when literature and art 
were neglected and unknown; this re- 
nowned emperor soared above the cloud 
which covered the face of Europe, and 
became himself the luminary from which 
others derived their right. But to his 
unjustifiable and successful aggressions 
upon the neighbouring nations he proba- 
bly owed his honourable appellation ; and 
in the eyes of his barbarous contempora- 
ries the blood-stained conqueror of the 
Saxons was an object of higher estimation 
than the revivor and encourager of the 
peaceful arts.”’ 

P. 366. ‘* That the character of a 
prince, who from a pretty count of a 
narrow territory became the sovereign of a 
mighty empire, should have been the sub- 
ject of lofty panegyrie by historians who 
wrote whilst his descendants reigned, is 
not wonderful: yet his elevation appears 
rather the result ‘of a combination of for- 
tunate events than of any overwhelming 
merit of his own. That he possessed 
many good and great qualities we may be 
assured, not merely by the voice of his 
contemporaries, but by the more certain 
proof of the good order which he restored 
in Germany, and the submission which he 
enforced from the haughty and refractory 
nobles. He was brave, frank, and affable, 
temperate in his enjoyments, and sincere 
in his piety. But his eagerness for con- 
quest may create a doubt of his strict love 
of justice and moderation ; and his failure 
in obtaining the dearest object of his de- 
sire is at variance with the report of his 
irresistible powers of persuasion. Bred 
up amidst war and tumult, he affected no 
literary propensities ; but he supplied the 
defect of his education by strong practical 
sense, and a vigorous understanding, nor 
does the rustic romance of his life lose 
any of its charm by his want of scholastic 
learning. ‘He was glorious,’ says Mu- 
ratori, ‘ for his many virtues; but still 
more glorious for the many emperors who 
have descended from him :’ a shrewd dis- 
tinction, which may furnish a palliative to 
the excessive encomiums lavished upon 
him. He must, however, be esteemed a 
wise and politic prince, unshaken by ad- 
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versity, and bearing his good fortune 
without insolence; and perhaps no man of 
his age was so well qualified to organise 
the distracted empire he was called to 
govern. 

‘‘In stature, Rodolph was tall and 
slender, his head small, his hair scanty, 
his nose long and aquiline, his counte- 
nance pale, his expression animated, his 
temper gay, his manners simple, his dress 
homely. Easily provoked to violent anger, 
he was as easily appeased, and even these 
gusts of passion he learned to control 
with his increasing years. To his sons (of 
whom Albert alone survived him) he was 
a kind and generous father, but his daugh- 
ters were disposed of as his interests re- 
quired, without regard to their feelings or 
inclinations, —acurse which usually attends 
upon females who have the misfortune to 
be royally born.’’ 

Vol. I. p. 453. “ Amidst this mass of 
crime and misery, this inextricable com- 
plication of tumult and revolution, we may 
in vain endeavour to discern any principle 
of government or political wisdom. The 
most uncompromising selfishness pre- 
dominated in every bosom: the strong 
hastened to overwhelm the weak ; and the 
weak, instead of combining for their 
mutual protection, fell recklessly upon 
one another. The wild and deafening 
ery of ‘liberty ’ was the signal for revolt 
and bloodshed ; of revolt, from one tyrant 
to become the prey of another ; of blood- 
shed, which stained the honour of the 
noble, or ministered to the ferocity of the 
vulgar. Yet the grinding despotism of 
Venice, the revolutionary turbulence of 
Genoa, the ceaseless love of change and 
eager adoption of quarrel in Florence, 
have been strangely mistaken for freedom; 
and these far-famed Republics have been 
continually held up as models for the 
imitation of posterity. But a calm dis- 
passionate view cast upon the turbulent 
sea of Italian history, will shew us nothing 
to gladden, and every thing to avoid; we 
shall find no port of safety, no haven of 
repose ; but discover amidst the raging 
billows, the most dangerous rocks, the 
most precipitous currents, and the most 
treacherous quicksands. Throughout the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries we vainly 
search the Italian annals for religion, 
morality, or public security; and even 
those who can lay claim to the fairest 
reputation, are too often sullied with 
hideous spots. From this melancholy 
conviction we can scarcely pass to the 
succeeding ages with any sanguine hope 
of amendment; and though we shall 
observe with satisfaction the progress of 
civilisation and learning, we shall be per- 
petually reminded how inadequate are 
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these alone to secure the moral improve- 
ment, and consequent happiness, of mane 
kind.” 

Vol. II. p. 193. ‘On the death of 
Tommaso Mocenigo in 1423, Francesco 
Foscari was raised to the ducal throne. 
A vigorous understanding, a bold and en- 
terprising spirit, were the conspicuous 
qualities of the new Doge; and during his 
long and warlike reign Venice attained a 
pitch of glory and power she had never 
before enjoyed. But whilst Foscari was 
thus increasing the prosperity of his 
country, he was struggling with severe 
domestic affliction. Three of his sons 
were successively swept away to the grave ; 
and the survivor was reserved but to 
augment the misery of his afflicted father. 
Jacopo, the youngest Foscari, was secretly 
accused, before the Council of Ten, of 
having received from Filippo, Duke of 
Milan, presents of money and jewels, and 
immediately summoned to answer the ac- 
cusation. The unhappy Francesco, who 
presided as Doge, beheld his only son 
stretched upon the rack, heard his confes- 
sion of guilt, and acquiesced in the sen- 
tence of perpetual banishment to Napoli 
di Romania. This sentence was, however, 
in some degree mitigated; and Trieste was 
fixed on as the place of his exile, whither 
he was allowed the consolation of being 
accompanied by his young wife. After 
residing there above five years, a new 
calamity awaited him. On the 5th of 
November, 1450, Almoro Donato, one of 
the chiefs of the council, was assassinated ; 
and the circumstance of a servant of 
Jacopo’s having been seen in Venice on 
that day, was deemed sufficient to fasten 
suspicion on his master. The severities 
of the rack having extorted nothing from 
the servant, Jacopo was conducted to 
Venice, and in his father’s presence once 
more put to the torture. Far from ad- 
mitting his participation in the murder, 
the unfortunate culprit vehemently as- 
serted his innocevce; but his protestations 
availed him nothing, and the inexorable 
council pronounced a sentence of per- 
petual banishment to the island of Candia. 

‘‘The Doge Francesco had already on 
two occasions expressed his desire of 
abdicating his dignity, but on each oc- 
casion the Great Council refused to per- 
mit his resignation. The cruel persecu- 
tion of his son now redoubled his anxiety 
to descend from that eminence which ex- 
posed him more conspicuously to the 
malice of his enemies. But the council 
not only reiterated their refusal, but com- 
pelled him to bind himself by oath to re- 
tain the duchy until relieved by death. 

‘‘ During a five years’ residence at 
Canea, in Candia, Jacopo Foscari had 
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exerted every means in his power to obtain 
the reversal of his unmerited sentence. 
Wearied of the hopeless attempt to soften 
his obdurate countrymen, he at length 
addressed a letter to Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, entreating him to use his influence 
with the Venetian senate. To solicit 
foreign protection was an offence at 
Venice; and the letter, by design or acci- 
dent, being intercepted. Jacopo was con- 
veyed from Canea, and for the third time 
put to the rack before the Council of 
Ten. He immediately admitted the of- 
fensive letter ; and rejoiced in the step he 
had taken, which once more restored him 
to his beloved country, and to the presence 
of his wife, his father, and all that was 
dearest to him upon earth. This touching 
avowal weighed little with the heartless 
tribunal: and he was sentenced to be 
imprisoned in a dungeon for a year, and 
then again carried back into Candia. 
After the expiration of his imprisonment 
he was sent into exile, and soon afterwards 
died. Meanwhile his innocence of the 
imputed murder was completely establish- 
ed: the real assassin of Donato confessed 
on his death-bed that his, not Jacopo’s, 
was the guilty hand. 

‘“*The wretched father now sunk under 
this accumulation of misery : he fled from 
public business ; abstained from attendance 
in the councils; and, at the age of eighty- 
four, buried himself in retirement so suita- 
ble to his years and misfortunes. But the 
malice of his enemies was still unsatiated ; 
it was resolved that he should be precipita- 
ted from a throne he had already thrice at- 
tempted to vacate. By an enormous stretch 
of power, the Council of Ten intimated to 
the Doge, in the name of: the Great 
Council, that the State called for his re- 
signation, and absolved him from his oath. 
They condescended to offer him a pension 
of fifteen hundred ducats, and perempto- 
rily insisted on his quitting the Ducal 
palace within eight days, under pain of 
confiscation of his property. After a 
momentary struggle with his pride, the 
old man bowed to the decree, and de- 
scended the Giant’s Staircase, which thirty- 
four years before he had mounted as the 
sovereign of Venice. The assembled po- 
pulace beheld, with pity and indignation, 
the father of the Republic pass slowly 
towards his private dwelling; but the 
murmurs of compassion were in a moment 
silenced by a menacing proclamation of 
the Ten. The electors proceeded to the 
choice of a new Doge, and on the 30th of 
October, 1457, seven days after the de- 
position of Foscari, Pasquale Malipiero 
was declared duly elected. The tolling of 
the bell of St. Mark’s tower, which an- 
nounced the election, awakened in the 


soul of Foscari a conflict of passions too 
furious for exhausted nature; and he 
survived the shock only a few hours. 
Notwithstanding the resistance of his 
widow, the council, who had thus hurried 
him to his grave, resolved upon the mock- 
ery of a magnificent funeral; and he was 
interred with all the splendour usual at a 
Doge’s obsequies, the newly-elected Duke 
assisting in the habit of a senator. 

‘¢ One of the chief instruments of the 
ruin of Foscari was Giacomo Loredano, a 
noble, whose long cherished rancour was 
thus formally entered on his commercial 
accounts: ‘Francesco Foscari, for the 
death of my father and uncle.’ But the 
debt was now liquidated, and on the oppo- 
site page the cold-blooded Loredano 
wrote the discharge,—‘ he has paid it.’” 





A Winter in the Azores, &c. By Jas. 
Buller, M.D. and H. Buller, 2 vols. 
1841. 


THESE agreeable volumes fulfil the 
purpose for which they were designed, 
in giving such an account of the islands 
of which they treat, as will enable the 
reader to use the information bene- 
ficially. The account of the natural 
features of the islands, their distinctive 
peculiarities, their productions, the 
character of the inhabitants, the de- 
gree of civilisation in which they live, 
the modifications of character formed 
by society and religion: all these are 
given, sometimes incidentally, and by 
a few graphic touches, sometimes in 
a more didactic manner; while the 
account of the hot baths and mineral 
waters, important features in the 
island, is so copious, and at the same 
time so attractive, as to have led us to 
form some unripe wishes to avail our- 
selves of their tepid luxury. We 
could have wished a little more 
botanical research, and that is the 
only desideratum we find. 

The authors spent the winter in the 
island of St. Michael’s, the summer 
at the baths of the Furnas, and visited 
in the spring the neighbouring islands 
of Fayal, Pico, St. George’s, Flores, 
and Corvo. We will give two or 
three short extracts. 

Vol. I. p. 95. On packing oranges. 
“* A quantity of the leaves (of Indian corn) 
being heaped together near the packers, 
the operation began. A child handed to 
a workman, who squatted by the heap of 
fruit, a prepared husk. This was rapidly 
snatched from the child, wrapped round 
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the orange by an intermediate workman, 
passed by the feeder to the next, who 
(sitting with the chest between his legs) 
placed it in the orange box with amazing 
rapidity, took a second, a third, a fourth, 
as fast as his hands could move and the 
feeders could supply him, until at length 
the chest was filled with overflowing, and 
was ready to be nailed up. Two men 
then handed it to the carpenter, who bent 
over the orange chest several thin boards, 
secured them with a willow band, press- 
ed it with his naked feet as he sawed 
off the ragged ends of the boards, and 
finally despatched it to the ass, which 
stood ready for lading. Two chests are 
slung across his back, by means of cords 
crossed in a figure of eight; both were 
well secured by straps under his belly, the 
driver took his goad, pricked his beast, 
and uttering the never ending cry of 
Sackaaio, trudged off to the town.’’ 


We find the tricks of trade as well 
known at St. Michael’s as in London. 
The pressure of flexible boards squeezes 
and shrinks the oranges: but as the 
duty to be fixed in England is on the 
size of the box, the more oranges that 
can be squeezed in, the less the duty. 
Secondly, the wholesale dealers in 
London, &c. take out (rascals as they 
are) two hundred oranges from each 
box, and then sell them to their country 
customers as full!! and this they can 
do, as the squeezed oranges, when the 
pressure is removed, swell out to their 
original size. 

In the year 1839, there were 
54,618 large chests, 60,927 small do. 
and 315 boxes of lemons, imported to 
England from St. Michael’s ; which 
with the expense of passage, &c. 
amounted to 115,857/., and aceording 
to our calculation, those persons who, 
under the name of merchants, trade in 
oranges, steal no less than twenty-three 
millions of oranges every year, or, in other 
words, rob the unsuspecting public to 
that amount. We confess for ourselves, 
that we entertain a very low opinion 
of the principles in which all trade is 
conducted, and we have of course little 
confidence in those engaged in it ; but 
as our own opinion may not be thought 
of much value, we will give the declara- 
tion of a man who has seen and been 
engaged in the world. 

“Trade demoralizes. There are so 
many petty arts and frauds necessary to 
be resorted to by every class in trade, to 
enable them to compete with each other ; 
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so many lies told, as a matter of business, 
to tempt a purchaser; that almost in- 
sensibly and by degrees a shop-keeper 
becomes dishonest. These demoralizing 
practices must be resorted to, even by 
those who would fain avoid them, or they 
have no chance of competing with their 
rivals in business. It is not the honest 
trader who makes a rapid fortune ; indeed, 
it is doubtful whether he could carry on 
his business, and yet from assuetude, and 
not being taxed with dishonesty, the shop- 
keeper scarcely ever feels that he is dis- 
honest. Now this is the worst state of 
demoralization, when you are blind to 
your errors, and conscience is not 
awakened ; and in this state may be con- 
sidered, with few exceptions, every class 
of trade, whether in England, America, 
or elsewhere. (See Capt. Marryatt’s 
America, vol. 2, p. 152, 2nd Series.’’) 

P. 177. “The diet of the poor is 
chiefly vegetable. We have had an op- 
portunity of seeing and of tasting a very 
common dish among labourers here. A 
fisherman and his family were at supper, 
in a cottage into which we went a day 
or two ago, and they were eating out of 
a brown dish what seemed to be asavoury 
mess. It consisted of potatoes chopped 
small, and in small quantities, cabbages, 
a few beans, fennell, and a little Indian 
corn bread, boiled together with lard, 
and eaten hot. It was poor heartless 
comfort to rear fine men upon, and yet 
the men‘are a muscular race, and often 
handsome as well as athletic. The beauty 
of the women also is frequently consider- 
able, and their figures are unexceptionable ; 
but mothers at sixteen, ‘bone weary, 
many-childed, trouble-tried,’ with the 
wear and tear of hard labour, and bound- 
less spirits, cannot fail to lose their figures 
and good looks prematurely, and to look 
old when in years they are quite young. 

P. 233. ‘*The usual exclamation of 
the poor on seeing our table covered with 
a few, a very few books and papers, and 
writing and drawing materials, is ‘ How 
many fine, how many things.—We found 
the reason of this, on going into the 
houses of even the richer inhabitants, 
The Azoreans are not yet a reading people, 
and the absence of ink, paper, writing 
materials, and every thing connected with 
literature, is a striking contrast with 
England. In the cottages of the poor, 
you never meet with ballads, which, even 
a cen ago, were the belles lettres 
literature of English cottages, but have 
since given way to bibles and tracts, not 
to speak of questionable fruits of that 
great tree of good and evil. In the rooms 
of those above the poor, the furniture 
usually consists of a multitude of cane- 
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bottomed chairs, arranged close together 
round the room, with a bare table in 
similar proximity to the wall. The floors 
are carpetless, and the rooms large. The 
windows open on balconies and have no 
curtains, and as fires are not used, the 
bleakness of the bare walls is increased 
by the absence of a fireplace. In 
some houses a few engravings of saints, 
or of departed kings of Portugal and 
Brazils, are to be seen, with a lithograph 
of Don Pedro, and of Don Pedro dying 
amidst a crowd of men and women in all 
the forms and modes of grief into which 
the endearing artist can paint them ; but 
others of the inland families, who furnish 
their houses after European fashions, are 
much in advance of these. Their children 
are educated. Some of them talk French 
and English, and read in their own 
language, the ‘ Panorama,’ a well con- 
structed Penny Magazine, published in 
Lisbon, as well as French translations of 
some of Walter Scott’s novels. In 
addition, two weekly newspapers are 
published in the principal town, which 
convey to their different readers both the 
foreign news of the day, and much private 
scandal. Some of the younger branches 
of these families have been sent to England 
and France, and bring back French boots 
and English coats, as well as more enlarged 
views and wants. Indeed, among the 
wealthier classes, a wish to give their 
children a good education is so general, 
that the foolish conduct of one of their 
number (a Morgado of considerable 
wealth), who will not have her daughters 
taught to read, for fear they should 
imbibe bad notions, nor to write, lest they 
might write clandestine love letters, is 
a subject of unqualified condemnation.’ 

We must give some account of the 
orange trees—truly the Aurea Mala of 
these islands. 


‘‘ Many of the trees in our garden were 
100 years old, still bearing plentifully 
a highly prized thin-skinned orange, full 
of juice, and free from pips. The thin- 
ness of the rind of a St. Michael’s orange 
and its freedom from pips, depend on the 
age of the tree. The young trees when in 
full vigour, bear fruit with a thick pulpy 
rind, and an abundance of seeds; but as 
the vigour of the plant declines, the peel 
becomes thinner, and the seeds gradually 
diminish in number, until they disappear 
altogether. Thus the oranges that we 
esteem the most, are the produce of barren 
trees, and those which we consider the 
least palatable, come from plants in full 
vigour. Our friend was increasing the 
number of his trees by layers. They 
usually take root at the end of two years. 


They are then cut off from the parent 
stem, and are vigorous young trees, four 
feet high. The process of rearing from 
seed is seldom if ever adopted in the 
Azores, on account of the very slow growth 
of the trees so raised. Such plants, how- 
ever, are far less liable to the inroads of 
a worm which attacks the roots of the trees 
raised from layers, and frequently proves 
very destructive to them. The seed or 
‘pip’ of the acid orange, which we cal! 
Seville, with the sweeter kind grafted 
upon it, is said to produce fruit of the 
finest flavour. In one small garden, eight 
trees were pointed out, which*had borne 
for two successive years a crop of oranges 
which was sold for 30/. 

P. 339. ‘* Various experiments have 
been made in preparing wine, and amongst 
them an attempt has been made to produce 
‘Champagne.’ A specimen of this, which 
I tasted, although not like Champagne, 
was equal to moderately good Hock, which 
in appearance and flavour it much re- 
sembled. A wine resembling second-rate 
Madeira, is also manufactured here in 
small quantities ; as well as an execrable 
liquor, hot, fiery, and, intoxicating, like 
brown Sherry in colour and in flavour, 
more hot and less dry than Cape, which 
is called Estufa wine (from its being 
evaporated in a stove or Estufa), and is 
exported to England and America in con- 
siderable quantities. In our country, 
although known to the importer as Fayal 
wine, it more frequently finds its way into 
the stomachs of injudicious consumers, 
under the agreeable name of Sherry, and 
is bought by tavern keepers for ships 
and stores. In addition to these, the 
common wine of the country, which is 
only exported to the other islands of the 
group, is manufactured to a great extent. 
When good, it is not altogether an un- 
palatable liquor, and may readily be dis- 
tinguished from that produced in St. 
Michael’s, which is more sour and muddy. 
This difference is probably to be attributed 
to the nature of the climate and soil of 
the island, rather than to an improved way 
ofmaking it. There is, besides, a pleasant 
sweet wine, called ‘ Passado.’ ”’ 


On the climate of these islands, the 
author observes. 


‘‘The mean temperature of the winter 
months in St. Michael’s is 2° colder 
than Madeira, 5° warmer than Lisbon, 
13° warmer than Nice, 12° warmer than 
Rome, and 12° warmer than Naples. 
Comparing the climate of Villa Franca 
during the winter months with that of 
the south of England in the summer time, 
it appears that the average mean tem- 
perature of the Land’s End in the month 
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of August, during a period of 12 years, 
was precisely the same as that of the town 
of Villa Franca in St. Michael’s during 
the months of Dec. Jan. Feb. March 
and April, nearly 60° 9. With regard 
to the humidity of the climate of St. 
Michael’s, it will be found, estimated by 
the number of days in which rain falls, 
greater than that of Madeira or Naples, 
and less than that of London and Rome.’’ 


There is a valuable appendix on the 
nature of diseases in St. Michael’s; 
and we repeat that this work will be 
found to contain much practical in- 
formation, useful both to the traveller 
and the invalid. 


The Saga of Frithiof, translated from 
the Swedish of Esaias Tegner. By 
O. Baker. . 


THE volume of the Swedish Sagas 
is shewn, in the introduction to this 
work, as giving faithful and curious 
sketches of the lives and affairs of the 
Northmen and Danes and Sea Kings, 
who once spread terror over all the sea 
coasts of Europe. To one locally ac- 
quainted with Orkney the reading of 
the Sagas is peculiarly interesting, as 
he finds the names of islands, har- 
bours, and farm-houses, still the same 
as when those events, narrated in the 
Saga of the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury, took place. The series of Sagas 
published by the Antiq. Society of 
Copenhagen includes a period of 170 
years, beginning with the Saga of 
Holaf, contemporary with Canute, 
who assumed the crown of Norway in 
1013, till the death of Magnus Erling- 
son, in 1184. 

Mr. Laing observes, that it is in 
this Saga, and not in Tacitus, that we 
are to look for the origin of the politi- 
cal institutions of England. The re- 
ference of all matters to the Things, 
or legislative assemblies of the people, 
is one of the most striking features of 
the Saga. Christianity was intro- 
duced in the reign of Harold Har- 
faagre, and the historical Saga claim 
our confidence in the events which 
they relate from the time of Har- 
faagre. The great length of his reign, 
entending over a period of 73 years, and 
reaching, as it were, from the fabu- 
lous to the historical age of modern 
Europe, was, no doubt, favourable to 
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the correctness of the narration of 
events. The monarch himself would 
be able and willing to rectify the 
errors of those who composed the Saga 
of his times. The Saga were a kind 
of drama, consisting of recitation and 
song, relating to real events, and 
delivered by the Scalds, who were a 
kind of wandering scholars, natives, 
generally, of Iceland. Many of the 
Saga are mere family annals, record- 
ing the death and actions of individu- 
als. The language of the Scalds ap- 
pears to have been understood at the 
courts of all the branches of the Scan- 
dinavian people. Thesame Scald ap- 
pears to have visited, on business or 
pleasure, the courts of Rome, Eng- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and there is no mention of any diffi- 
culty arising from difference of lan- 
guage in any of the transactions of 
individuals. Mr. Laing prefers the 
authority of the poetic to the prose 
Saga, as the accuracy of the poetic 
narrative is better secured by the 
metre. 

The present Saga appears to us to 
be translated with spirit and, we pre- 
sume, with fidelity. We think that 
fully to enjoy these compositions, the 
reader should previously have made 
himself so far acquainted with the 
Scandinavian mythology and history, 
as to feel an interest in its legends and 
characters ; and this is more requisite 
as the poetry of these northern bards 
is very distinct from that of all their 
brethren in the south. Mr. Oscar 
Baker has assisted the reader by very 
judicious and learned notes, which 
will remove any difficulty arising from 
the obscure allusions to the persons 
and deities of the northern mythology, 
as well as to the heroes and warriors 
whose deeds are celebrated with a 
kindred enthusiasm. We donot know 
how the work could be materially im- 
proved, and though we cannot afford 
room for more than one extract, we 
consider it to be a pleasing addition to 
our poetical library, and worthy of the 
especial attention of the poetical his- 
torian. We select canto 5, as a speci- 
men; and had we more room we 
should give an abridgment of the 
whole history of the lovers Frithiof 
and Ingeberg, of which the poem 
consists. 
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KING RING. 


“< King Ring from off his golden chair arose, 
And all his bards and warriors list’ning 
stood, 
To hear the wisdom that his lips disclose ; 
As Mimer he was wise—as Balder good. 


As the blest grove, where the Immortals rest, 
His country flourish’d in perpetual peace ; 
No wars had yet that shady calm distrest, 
But plenty seem’d for ever to increase. 
Justice sat there, at once both calm and staid, 
Upon the judgment seat, with equal hand ; 
Each year mild Peace her grateful produce paid, 
And glittering corn lay spread o’er all the 


land. 
The barks, black-breasted, pass’d the billows 
o’er, (breeze, 


With snow-white pinions smiling to the 
And wealth unnumber’d in their bosoms bore, 
From far-off climates in the western seas. 

But peace was join’d to liberty withal, 
And dweil’d with her in union strict confined ; 
The country’s father was beloved by all, 
And at the Ting none fear’d to speak his 
mind. 
For thirty winters, bless’d in peace and love, 
He steer’d the north, devoid of want or care ; 
Each night his name to Odin went above, 
With heart-felt blessings, in his people’s 
prayer. 
King Ring from off his golden chair arose, 
His people listen’d reverently and glad 
To hear the wisdom that his lips disclose ; 
He deeply sigh’d, and thus he spoke and 
said: 


* My Queen is resting now in Freaja’s Hall, 
On purple mantles, ’mid eternal spring ; 
But here below the flowers adorn her pall, 
And round her barrow gentle streamlets 
sing. 
* No more these eyes will greet a Queen so fair, 
So good, so treasured, by the northern land ; 
But my young children and my people’s 
prayer 
Another mother from their king demand. 
* King Bele often, with the summer wind, 
Came to these halls and cheer’d me with his 
voice. 
Only one daughter he has left behind : 
That tender-lily—she is now my choice. 
* Full well I know that young and beauteous 
maid 
Would rather pluck the flowrets ofthespring, 
For I am old, and stormy winds have play’d 
And left their snows upon the head of Ring. 
‘ But if she knows this bosom ne’er deceives, 
Tho’ on my head the locks have snowy grown, 
And my young children to her care receives, 
Then will old autumn share with spring his 
throne. 
“Take gold and ornaments to deck the bride 
From out the massive vault and oaken chest, 
And swiftly hence, ye bards and minstrels, ride ; 
For love in song should ever be exprest.’ 
8 





Out drew his ministers with glee that day 
And costly gems upon their person show’d ; 
Out rode the bards with songs in long array, 
And low before King Bele’s sons they bow’d. 
Three days were spent in wassail and in glee, 
But on the fourth they begg’d the King to 
say 
Whate’er his answer to their lord might be, 
They soon must hasten home, without delay. 
But the magicians no good sign bestow, 
And all the Omers seem to augur nay. 
Then Helge fearful gave King Ring his no— 
When godheads speak—mankind must e’er 
obey. 
But Halfdan spurn’d the ministers with jeer: 
Farewell with feasting, welcome to remorse ; 
£ Tell old King Greybeard he’ll be welcome here, 
I'll help that good old fellow on his horse.’ 
With wrath the messengers drew swift away, 
And to the King is his dishonour borne; 
But he, tho’ wrath, is drily heard to say 
‘That old King Greybeard will avenge his 
scorn.’ 
He smote his war shield on aline that hung, 
A sign of vengeance rooted in his mind, 
The red-crown’d dragons o’er the billows 
swung, 
And'glittering helms are nodding in the wind. 
The sounds of war to Helge wing’d their flight, 
Who said, while gloomy thoughts flew thro’ 
* his breast, 
King Ring is mighty—hard will be the fight, 
But Ingeberg in Balduin’s shrine shall rest. 
There sits that loving one, with anguish’d soul, 
And on the silk with gold is seen to sew, 
While tears upon her bosom gently roll, 
Like drops of dew that o’er the lilies flow.” 


The History and Antiquities of the 
County of Buckingham. By George 
Lipscomb, M.D. Part. IV. 4to. 


EVERY work of the nature of a 
county history is of public importance, 
and local details possess a charm for 
all who travel through a particular 
district, and desire to be acquainted 
with the origin and changes of its in- 
stitutions, the descent of its manors, 
and the remarkable persons whom it 
has produced. 

Dr. Lipscomb’s work is satisfacto- 
rily filling up these heads of informa- 
tion for the county of Buckingham. 

Of course, we can but cursorily 
touch upon some portions of an un- 
dertaking of this kind, without we 
should make our notice an abstract 
and abbreviation of the whole book: 
we therefore pursue our former mode 
of desultory annotation. 

Hartwell house, in the hundred of 
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Aylesbury, is the seat of the ancient 
family of Lee, long established in this 
county, and ennobled in the seven- 
teenth century by the then newly-con- 
stituted dignity of Baronet. The 
mansion was erected on the site of a 
much more ancient building, by Sir 
Thomas Lee, knight, who acquired 
the estate by intermarriage with 
Eleanor, daughter of Michael Hamp- 
den, Esq. 

This structure derived celebrity in 
our own time as the retreat in his 
exile of Louis XVIII. King of France, 
who, under the title of Comte de 
Lille, came to reside here in 1809, and 
remained until his restoration in 1814. 
The royal household was under the 
superintendence of Count Blacas, and 
the court at Hartwell consisted some- 
times of one hundred and eighty per- 
sons, including the Dukes de Berri and 
Angouléme, the Dukes de Duras, de 
Havré, de Grammont, and de Servant, 
the venerable Archbishop of Rheims, 
&c.; and occasionally the Dukes of 
Bourbon and Fitz James, the Prince 
de Condé, and Monsieur, afterwards 
King Charles X. 

Here also Gustavus Adolphus, the 
exiled King of Sweden, paid a visit of 
a few days to his royal brother in mis- 
fortune. The queen consort of Louis 
XVIII. after having lingered several 
years in bad health, displaying 
throughout the whole of her illness, 
and in her last moments, the greatest 
firmness, piety, and resignation, died 
at Hartwell of the dropsy. Her re- 
mains were removed to Westminster 
Abbey, and ultimately to Sardinia. 
They were enclosed in a superbly or- 
namented coffin, inscribed— 


** Ici reste le corps de la tres haute, 
tres puissante, et tres excellente Princesse 
Marie Josephine Louise de Savoie, Reine 
de France et de Navarre. Decedée au 
chateau de Hartwell, en Buckinghamshire, 
le 13 Novembre, 1810, agé de 57 ans, 
2 mois, et 11 jours,” 


How tenderly the King cherished 
the memory of this lady may be ga- 
thered from his correspondence with 
his faithful adherent, the Count d’Ava- 
ray, who accompanied him in his es- 
cape from Paris in 1793. In a letter 
dated Hartwell, 7 January, 1811, the 
exiled monarch thus expresses him- 
self—we follow Dr. Lipscomb’s ver- 
sion :— 


Gent. Mac. Vout. XVIII. 
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‘¢ Fear nothing for my health—it has 
not suffered. Iam already at the point 
where, I believe, I shall remain: no’more 
tears—no more pangs of sorrow—but a 
sincere regret—a void in my life, which I 
feel a hundred times a-day. A thought 
occurs to me—sad, or gay, or indifferent, 
no matter; a recollection of something 
old, or an emotion at something new; I 
find myself saying mechanically, I must 
tell her this; and then I recollect my loss 
—the illusion vanishes, and I say to my- 
self, the day of these soft intercourses is 
gone for ever. All this does not hinder 
my sleeping and eating, taking part in the 
conversation, or even laughing, when the 
occasion occurs ; but the sad thought that 
she is gone mixes itself with everything ; 
and, like a drop of wormwood in food or 
drink, embitters the flavour without en- 
tirely destroying it.’’ 

These are the expressions of an ele- 
gant and sensitive mind, fully cognizant 
of the mournful and irreparable chasm 
which the loss of a beloved partner 
makes in the daily occurrences of life. 
He alludes to the deceased in the same 
strain in a letter dated Hartwell, 13 
March, 1811. 


‘¢ My grief has lost its sharpness, but 
it does not wear off—any trifle awakens 
it afresh. A bit of paper, accidentally 
marked with two letters by which I used 
to designate her, has this morning re- 
minded me that I shall do so no more. 
The other day the Duke of Havré, on 
coming into the room, followed by the 
Duchess of Servant, whom I did not see, 
stepped aside, as he used to do for her in 
happier times. This accident created a 
momentary illusion, the recovery from 
which was painful ; but still more pain- 
ful, and which I feel as an addition, is, 
that the time is come which must divide 
me even from her dear remains. Wishes 
which I could not resist oblige me to send 
them to the tomb of her ancestors in 
Savoy. The removal will take place on 
Tuesday. It cannot be helped; but I 
feel that I am again separated from her.’’ 

The King was a perfect philosopher 
in his misfortunes, and fully able to 
console himself with the reflection, that 
in all human affairs, however over- 
whelmed with temporary clouds and 
adverse winds and waves,— 


—“‘ Time and the hour 
Run through the roughest day.”’ 


He despised the self-crowned em- 
peror of the French in the plenitude 
of his power and full tide of his suc- 
cess, knowing that tide, at the will of 
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Providence, would have its ebb. Even 
when the birth of a son and heir 
seemed to confirm and establish the 
race of the Corsican on the throne of 
France, Louis thus expresses himself : 


*¢ So, then, we have a babe in the Na- 
poleon family. Whether he is really the 
flesh and blood of the unhappy Arch- 
duchess herself, or only an interloper 
smuggled into her hedchamber, what care 
I! Many people look upon this event as 
highly important. I am not of that opi- 
nion; and here is my dilemma—if God 
has condemned us to this tyranny, B. P. 
(Buonaparte, whose name he always thus 
expressed) can never want a successor ; 
if, on the other hand, the Divine wrath 
shall pass away, all the babes in the world 
will not prevent the overthrow of the edi- 
fice of iniquity.” 


That he was right, Elba and Water- 
loo, in the revolution of events, soon 
after, demonstrated. 

Hartwell house was occupied by 
the King of France at a rent of £500 
per annum, payable to the then pro- 
prietor, Sir George Lee. Louis quitted 
it 20 April, 1814, the very day, bya 
singular coincidence, on which Na- 
poleon had been compelled to leave 
Fontainebleau for Elba! 

Louis cherished with grateful re- 
collection the retirement which had 
sheltered him from republican and 
usurping fury, and desired that his 
ambassador at the British court should 
not fail to pay a visit of recognition to 
the shades of Hartwell. 

Dr. Lipscomb has given a pleasing 
view of the exterior of the mansion in 
the illustrative views which accompany 
his letter-press. These are, generally 
speaking, of a respectable character, 
but not always equally well executed. 
An obvious exception is a monumental 
brass at Beachhampton, p. 533, where 
the head of the person represented as- 
sumes the singular appearance of a 
mass of rock with projecting angles ; 
the apex of his forehead is represented 
as acute as a piece of quartz chrystal, 
and his hair as solid as a mass of gra- 
nite, and as jagged as a saw. 

Among the most interesting subjects 
for a county historian are the monas- 
tic establishments, in which the tenets 
of Christianity, the records of human 
learning, and the duties of charity, 
were fostered and encouraged : one or 
two of these we shail therefore notice 





as they occur in the volume before us. 
The Benedictine Abbey of Missenden 
was situated in the south-eastern part 
of that village : some remains of it are 
traceable in the offices belonging to the 
modern seat of George Carrington, 
Esq. erected on the mansion of the 
Fleetwoods, who were the grantees of 
the abbey lands after the dissolution. 

The original foundation is ascribed 
to Sir William Missenden in 1133, but 
it probably was founded by the D’Oy- 
leys at an earlier period. In the 
church and chapter-house of the 
priory many of the Missendens were 
buried. 

The pensions assigned by the Com- 
missioners to the Prior and Monks of 
Missenden on its surrender in 1539 is 
given by Dr. Lipscomb from the 
Archives of the Augmentation Office ; 
was not the Deed of surrender attain- 
able from the same source? 

The church of Missenden is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ nearly cruciform, in con- 
sequence of the shortness of the aisles.”’ 
This is not a clear description, for 
there are crosses with long stems and 
short transverse pieces, and aisles 
generally run parallel with the body 
of the church, but ¢ransepts cross it ; 
Dr. Lipscomb’s meaning, therefore, is 
not defined so as to be comprehensi- 
ble. 

This was not the abbey church, we 
presume, said to be totally demolished 
by John Duke of Northumberland, 
yet ‘‘ many pointed arches remaining 
in the walls are evident indications of 
having been part of the old buildings, 
perhaps cloisters of theabbey.”” This 
is much too vague, for the cloisters 
might most probably be sought for im- 
mediately under the walls of the abbey 
church and not surely attached to the 
parochial, were that a distinct build- 
ing. Some of the interesting brasses 
of the Missendens, extant in the 
parish church, are represented in Dr. 
L’s. work. They are elegant examples 
of male and female costume in the fif- 
teenth century. 

Monks’ Risborough derives its name 
from the monks of Christ Church in 
Canterbury, to whom the estate was 
given by Eschwyn, Bishop of Dor- 
chester, about 998 of the Christian 
ra, when it was held by Bocland 
tenure, or tenure by charter or grant: 
and here we may remark that the old 
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Saxon word for a grant, boc, was not 
obsolete even in the time of James I. 
for many warrants exist of that 
prince’s reign directing books to be 
drawn for grant of lands and heredita- 
ments to individuals. 

Monks Risborough is said to have 
been bestowed on the church of Can- 
terbury as an offering to Heaven for 
delivery from the Danes. Risborough 
and Halton, adjacent, were both the 
scenes of frequent contest between the 
Christian Saxons and the Pagan Danes. 
At the Conqueror’s census this manor 
was held by Lanfranc, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and had been in the pos- 
session of Esgar or Asgar, stalhere or 
standard bearer, or marshal of the 
royal army, who, we presume, made 
a donation of it for religious uses. 
The stalhere seems to us to have been 
an officer of the same nature as the 
marshal or constable; he was the 
lord of the royal stable, alias master 
of the horse,-and to his place was 
attached a paramount military juris- 
diction. Thus an ancient annalist 
says, ‘‘Eadnothus qui fuit Haraldi 
regis Stallarius occurrit cum, exerci- 
tu.” Now there appears to be a 
strong probability that the ensign 
borne by this stalhere, or field-marshal, 
was embroidered with a cross; and it 
is not a little remarkable that his vic- 
tory and donation of Monks Ris- 
borough seems to have been com- 
memorated from time immemorial by 
a cross cut in the turf of the western 
side of a lofty eminence. It is called 
White-leaf Cross, from its situation at 
the Hamlet of Whiteleaf, alias Whitlef, 
in the parish of Monks Risborough. 
*‘Its elevation above the whole con- 
tiguous district on the west and south- 
west, excepting Bledlow and Stoken 
Church Hills, and verging upon the 
latter, renders it visible to a great dis- 
tance ; and as it has been frequently 
renewed by paring away the encroach- 
ing turf, and supplying the defects on 
the surface of the green hill on which 
it is cut,’’ the soil consisting princi- 
pally of chalk, it must evidently be a 
very conspicuous object. 

This simple, but striking memorial 
of the victory of the followers of the 
Cross over their Pagan adversaries, is 
of the same kind with the celebrated 
white horse, which gives name to a 
valley of Berkshire, ‘The perpendicu- 
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lar shaft of Whiteleaf Cross, on the 
south-west side of the steep chalky 
down, is 100 feet long, about 50 broad 
at the bottom, tapering upwards to 
the breadth of 50 feet ; the transverse 
trench is 70 feet long and about twelve 
broad. The trenches which form the 
cross are about two feet deep; it 
stands on a large triangular basis ; it 
is visible in one direction for a dis- 
tance of 30 miles. 

Whiteleaf Cross is in no danger, we 
are happy to observe, of obliteration 
from neglect, for a custom prevails of 
scouring it up with a festival. The 
common people preserve some imper- 
fect traditions concerning contribu- 
tions raised on these occasions, even 
from the Colleges of Oxford; but, if 
any estates have been formerly charged 
with the expense, it is now borne by 
the neighbourhood, and never without 
a merry-making. We should be very 
much disposed to assign the date of 
this relic to about the middle of the 
ninth century, when England was 
ravaged by the Danes, who were at 
length subdued by the courage and 
perseverance of the justly-renowned 
Alfred. 

Dr. Lipscomb, in giving the details 
of Whiteleaf Cross, follows the ac- 
count and observations published by 
Mr. Wise in the year 1742, and which 
were afterwards incorporated in a now 
rare topographical work, intituled “A 
Description of England and Wales,” 
published in 1769, in 10 volumes sm, 
8vo. See vol. i. p. 149 of that work. 

Bittlesden Abbey, in the hundred of 
Buckingham, was founded in 1147, by 
Ernald de Bosco, steward of the Earl 
of Leicester, for Monks of the Cistercian 
Order, and subjected to Gerondon Ab- 
bey, Leicestershire. 

In the surrender of this abbey the 
monks repudiate the forensical do- 
minion of the Bishop of Rome, under 
which they have hitherto lived, who 
never ‘came to reform such disorder 
of living and abuses as have been 
found to reign’ among them ; there- 
fore they think the more apostolic 
mode will be to surrrender up into the 
king’s gracious hands, as supreme 
head of the church, all their monas- 
tery and its revenues, beseeching him 
to dispose of the surrendering monks 
according to his gracious pleasure, and 
to grant them annuities for their sus- 
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tenance,—the surrender is ratified 
under the conventual seal, and sub- 
scribed by Richard Green the Abbat, 
Thos. Todd the Sub-prior, and nine 
monks, The pension granted to Abbot 
Green was 40/. per ann. Browne Wil- 
lis preserved the inscriptions of many 
sepulchral memorials which had been 
in the abbey church. The chapel on 
the south side, he says, was extant 
in his time, together with the east 
side of the cloisters, part of the church 
tower and the chapter-house. 

Under Buckingham we find notices 
of the Staffords, Earls and Dukes of 
Buckingham, and the Villiers, who 
subsequently enjoyed that title by the 
profuse bounty of King James to his 
favourite George Villiers. 

Here we pause for the present from 
our notices of Dr. Lipscomb’s work. 
Few but those who have embarked in 
the labour of collecting for a county 
history can be aware of the deep and 


persevering research, the general and 
particular information, which the exe- 
cution of the task demands; for 
copying and compilation, and repeti- 
tion of what has been said by others 
dispersedly before, is the least valua- 
ble part of a topographer’s duty; it is 
the finding out and securing ancient 
documents which bear on his subject, 
rectifying many traditional errors which 
wear the stamp of time, and by that 
means have been adopted as authentic, 
personal visitation of every parish 
church, ruined abbey, castle, entrench- 
ment, ancient road, way-side monu- 
ment, or other remarkable. vestige, 
which secure for his labours an in- 
trinsic value, augmented as time rolls 
on. Dr. Lipscomb is evidently in- 
spired by laudable zeal, and sustained 
in his undertaking by an untired in- 
dustry, and we heartily wish him all 
the patronage and success he may de- 
serve. 





A Survey of London, written in the 
year 1598, by John Stow. A New 
Edition, Edited by William J. Thoms, 
Esq. F.S.A. Secretary to the Camden So- 
ciety. Large 8vo.—The value of Stowe’s 
Survey of London must be acknowledged 
by every one who, on any occasion, has 
made researches into the history and to- 
pography of that mighty heart of the 
British Empire. It may be regarded as a 
most fortunate circumstance that an anti- 
quary, possessing the zeal, the diligence, 
and the sound judgment of Stowe, should 
have flourished just at the critical time 
when the London of the Middle Ages 
could be, in some degree, preserved to us. 
Had Stowe lived in the age immediately 
succeeding his own, he would have beheld 
the object of his laborious collections and 
researches a mass of smoking ruins. The 
repetitions of a standard and popular 
work are sometimes endless. Stowe’s 
Survey has given birth to more “ Histories 
of London’’ than we have space to enu- 
merate ; not only was the gallant bark, in 
the early part of its career, recommis- 
sioned and refitted by several successive 
editors, but again and again she has been 
waylaid by pirates, who having taken pos- 
session of her, have merely changed her 
name, and given a fresh colouring to the 
solid structure raised by old Stowe. At 
last, with these repairs and re-paintings, 
the highly interesting character of the 
original ‘* Survey,” has been nearly lost 
sight of, and we have long wished that 


the text* of the venerable topographer 
himself should be restored to modern 
view. This task Mr. Thoms has now 
carefully performed, by a collation of the 
two editions printed during Stowe’s life- 
time ; and he has added additional value 
to his edition by various brief but useful 





* Stowe has generally credit for accu- 
racy: he was undeniably pains-taking, 
and he is known to have consulted authen- 
tic manuscripts ; yet, either from insuf- 
ficient scholarship, or the ignorance of his 
printers, there are several points in which 
his text requires correcting, and particu- 
lorly in proper names. Take these ex- 
amples: at the church of St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill, we have Pricot for Picot, Unis- 
brugh for Conisbrugh, Law for Lane (see 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill, in Wilkinson’s Lon- 
diniana, p. 18). At the monastery of the 
Grey Friars, Carbon for Corbon, Anbry 
for Aubry, Santlor for Sencler, Neyband 
for Nelond, Covil for Govele, Wiltwater 
for Milwater, Bramre for Brawne, Pats 
for Pettys, Roston for Reston, &c. &c. 
besides Alice Lat. Hungerford for Alice 
Lady Hungerford, and Francis Chapel for 
the title of St. Francis Chapel (see the 
Collectanea Topograph. et Geneal. vol. V.) 
Again, at the Charter House, John Dore, 
Want Water Knight (made two persons) 
for John Derwentwater Knight, at Poote 
for Attepole, Lenthaine for Leyntham 
(Collect. Top. IV. 309.) The same de- 
fect requires correction throughout. 
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notes, some of them explanatory of popu- 
lar antiquities, and others referring to 
publications which have recently appeared 
in illustration of metropolitan topography. 
He has also prefixed an introductory 
notice of the life and writings of the au- 
thor, in which the particulars of his long 
and laborious career are related in a satis- 
factory and interesting manner. 





A Glossary of Provincial Words and 
Phrases in use in Wiltshire. By John 
Yonge Akerman, F.S.A. 12mo. pp. 60.— 
In this neat little manual the author gives 
the experience of his own youth in the 
phraseology and accent of Wiltshire, made 
serviceable by the scholarship of his latter 
years. His collection is not drawn out to 
a useless extent by the insertions of cor- 
ruptions and vulgarisms which are of or- 
dinary occurrence elsewhere ;. nor, per- 
haps, is it so full as greater observation 
and the assistance of his friends may ren- 
der it ; but it will be an acceptable acqui- 
sition to those who are curious in philo- 
logy. On one point the author is confi- 
dent, that the Anglo-Saxon language lin- 
gers strongly among the West Country 
rustics, and he has judiciously applied his 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon in the execu- 
tion of his task. His pages are further 
illustrated by some naive and amusing 
anecdotes. It is the benevolent ‘“ in- 
tention of the compiler to add the profits 
which may accrue from the publication of 
this work, to the fund now collecting to 
defray the expenses of building a school- 
house for the children of labouring per- 
sons in the parish of Broad Blunsdon.”’ 





Memoir and Remains of the Rev. Henry 
Vaughan, B.A. Vicar of Crickhowell, 
Brecknockshire. 12mo. pp. xvii. 405.—It 
is no easy task to write the life of a per- 
son lately deceased, so as to give satisfac- 
tion. Surviving friends and relations 
naturally expect much to be said upon 
points which are still fresh in their 
memory, but which in a few years will 
lose most of their interest, and will have 
hardly any in the eyes of posterity. The 
memoir of Henry Vaughan, -however, 
appears to have kept as clear as possible 
of the difficulties which usually attach to 
such productions. The subject of this 
memoir was in the parochial, what Henry 
Martyn was in the missionary ministry ; 
nor can we doubt that his life will come 
to be reckoned one of the most valuable 
in our stores of apostolical biography. 
Our acquaintance with him was brief—in- 
deed: we might say of him, as Dryden 
does of Oldham, 


“ Farewell, too little and too lately known.” 
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But brief as it was, it enables us to say, 
that the record is accurate, and the de- 
lineation just. Perhaps a little more 
prominence might have been given to the 
events in his life, few as they were ;, but 
whoever wishes to study the Christian 
character, not theoretically, but practi- 
cally, should not overlook this volume.. 
If an author, after reading Owen on 
Spiritual-mindedness, wished to cast its 
elements into a biographical form, the re- 
sult would be a character extremely simi- 
lar to that of Henry VauGHANn. 

Bagster’s Critical New Testament, fcp. 
8vo. pp. 624.—This elegant little volume 
consists of the Greek text of Scholz, with 
the readings, both textual and marginal, 
of Griesbach ; and the variations of the 
editions of Stephens, 1550; Beza, 1598 ; 
and the Elzevir, 1633, with the English 
authorized version, and its marginal ren- 
derings. It might be called the scholar’s 
vade-mecum, or post-chaise companion, as 
Dr. Harwood terms an elegant edition of 
one of the classics. It is alike useful to 
the tyro, who has an examination in the 
Greek Testament impending, and who, 
therefore, wishes to make the most of his 
previous time; and to the scholar who 
likes to have a critical apparatus at hand 
in a small compass. By a careful ar- 
rangement the variations specified in the 
contents are made to occupy the least 
possible space, as for instance, the mark 
rec. signifies that the texts of Stephens, 
Beza, and the Elzevir edition agree with 
the reading to which it is prefixed. We 
should mention that, whilst the text is that 
of Dr. Scholz, (Leipsig,1830—6) itis care- 
fully purged from the typographical inac- 
curacies of that edition. The variations 
of Beza (1598) are important, as the au- 
thorised English translation is said to 
have been made from it, though other 
editions were evidently consulted. To be 
brief, we may say to our readers, sit stu- 
dium vestrum cum Bagster. 





The Bard, and Minor Poems. By John 
Walker, 4.4/.—The perusal of this volume 
has led us to form a favourable opinion of 
the poetical talents of the author. He has 
a good command of language, and an ele- 
gant flow of versification. He has studied 
the best models, especially, as it would 
appear, of later days; and occasionally 
the poetical forms of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge are visible on the canvas, but 
not sufficiently to be offensive, or discre- 
ditable to the author. Generally speak- 
ing, the execution of his poetical pieces is 
superior to the design or plan of them ; 
as is particularly seen in the instance of 
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the Bard. We shall give the following 
extract as our specimen, which forcibly 
reminds us of the ‘‘ Dark Ladie.”’ 


EMMELINE. 


This lady hath her lofty hall, [streams ; 
Her woods, her walks, her running 
And slaves that bear her wishes all, 
And tend her in her dreams. 


And she is young, and she hath dower 

Of beauty vast, that clothes her round ; 
And God hath rain’d on her a shower 

Of graces without bound. 


Yet doth she ever walk about 
With languid step and wilder'd look ; 
She heareth not the ocean’s shout, 
The murmur of the brook. 


The world no more presents an aim, 
Life hath no verge beyond its sky ; 

Yet for her grief she knows no name, 
No solace where to fly. 


As a fair ship whose sails are full, 
That floats with changing wind, 

Stately with each she moves her hull, 
Yet never shore can find. 


So moves this graceful shape along, 
This melancholy maid ; 

Her soul is various as the song 
Of blackbird in the glade. 


She hath no care of which she knows ; 
Love to her breast hath never come ; 
And quietly her life-time flows 
Amid this woodland home : 


Yet here, amid this solemn calm, 
Hath Passion wild awoke her heart : 
Its strings have stirr’d to words of balm, 
And giv’n a new-learnt art. 


Visions serene and dreamings fair 
Have told her of the World afar ; 

And she hath learnt of heav’n sweet pray’r, 
By yon sweet evening star. 


She sees the birds amid the trees ; 

She sees the streamlets mix together ; 
She sees the insects on the breeze, 

The joys of summer weather. 


The lovers bright, fair sleepers seven, 
That kindle on the midnight’s breast, 
The moon, night's dreamer o’er the heaven, 

She sees—and feels the rest. 


Dream on, fair maid! around thy head 
Still shall Hope’s gentlest murmurs 
Till fair reality shall wed [move, 

This form—and teach it Love. 

Odes and Sonnets, with other Poems. By 
the Rev. E. L. Smith, A.M.—Mr. Smith 
isa scholar and poet. He has imbibed the 
spirit of the Muse in her days of old, and 
touches the lyre occasionally with a mas- 
ter’s hand. His Odes are spirited, and 
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his smaller poems elegant and correct ; 

but as we have at present an overflow of 

poetry, we must content ourselves with 
the specimen of a single sonnet. 
ON SEEING THE BUST OF BENTLEY. 

I, who have drawn from tomes of ancient lore 
Knowledge, and equal joy, here musing pause 
Before thine image, Bentley. My applause, 

Though vain, shall add to myriad tongues one 

more, 

Hailing thee Prince of Critics! How the ore 
Of richest price, long dimm’d by cank’ring 

flaws, 
Reglitter’d at thy touch! Howsleeping Laws 

Sprang, when thou bad’st, to puissance, as of 

yore! (strung, 
The Grecian Lyre, whose chords were all un- 

Thou didst retune, till most melodious verse 
Fell on the ear, as sweetly as ’twere sung 

By its own maker. Good men, too, rehearse 

How, fearless of the mad freethinker’s curse, 
Over insulted Faith thy shield was flung. 





Sermons, Practical, Historical, and 
Doctrinal, delivered in Christ Church, 
Cheltenham. By C. E. ° Kennaway, 
A.M.—The author observes in his Pre- 
face, ‘‘ That the effect of written Sermons 
is much diminished by the stateliness and 
essay-like manner so frequently adopted 
in their composition. Hence it has been 
his earnest desire to reach the understand- 
ings and affections of his hearers by a style 
more natural and easy, out of the abun- 
dance of his heart, rather than according 
to the dry rules of didactic composition.’’ 
Certainly, there is a great want of attract- 
iveness in many Sermons, when the doc- 
trine is sound, the exhortation earnest, 
and the advice good; and this is much to 
be lamented; for it will be difficult to 
engage the reason without exciting the 
affections. Sometimes, as the writer ob- 
serves, the style is too stately, that is, too 
far removed from the style of common 
discourse ; and sometimes it is too dry and 
plain, from the opposite fear of not being 
sufficiently intelligible. We think that in 
this respect the author of the present Ser- 
mons has steered a judicious course ; and 
that his discourses will be both understood 
andfelt. They are in their general manner 
impressive, and, in some particular pas- 
sages, eloquent. The last Sermon, on *‘ Jus- 
tification by Faith,’’ is well reasoned ; but 
we must observe on this head generally, 
and without any particular allusion to the 
present Sermon, that we think some un- 
necessary addition to the dispute has 
arisen from justification having been used 
synonymously with salvation and sanctifi- 
cation. This ought to be kept in mind, 
when the subject requires the terms to be 
strictly guarded, and kept within their 
exact meaning. Secondly, St. James 
should never be set in opposition to St. 
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Paul, but used as a means of explain- 
ing the language of the other Apostle. 
Every sacred writer is a commentator on 
another, and never can be an opponent. 
As to the question itself, we shall give the 
words of Mr. Faber, which the author has 
quoted, and which appear to us to have 
expressed the true state of it correctly, in 
a few words. ‘If works done before 
justification be not pleasing unto God, 
then no works of ours can in any shape 
be the procuring cause of justification ; 
for if we can do no good works without 
we be first justified, and if even the good 
works done after our justification, and in 
consequence of it, ‘cannot put away our 
sins, and endure the scrutiny of God’s 
judgment,’ then our justification must ne- 
cessarily be wholly independent of our 
works.” 





A Steam Voyage to Constantinople by 
the Rhine and the Danube, in 1840—41, 
and to Portuyal, Spain, &c. in 1839. By 
C. W. Vane, Marquess of Londonderry, 
G.C.B. &c. To which is annexed the 
Author’s Correspondence with Prince 
Metternich, Lords Ponsonby, Palmerston, 
&c. 2 vols.—With much to amuse without 
exerting the attention, this work combines 
a considerable amount of interesting mat- 
ter. The reader also is brought into con- 
tact with many illustrious personages on 
the continent, with the full knowledge 
that what he is reading about them is true 
and correct—a state of things which does 
not always take place in the works of 
modern travellers, who, we are inclined 
to think, are very fond of speaking very 
much in detail of the character and views 
of persons with whom most probably their 
acquaintance does not extend beyond a 
casual sight in some procession or public 
meeting. With Lord Londonderry, of 
course, the case is very different. From 
the conspicuous part which he has played 
in public and political life, he must neces- 
sarily have mixed in intimate terms with 
most of the eminent persons whom he 
mentions. What he says of them, there- 
fore, is entitled to no low degree of atten- 
tion. 





Village Pencillings, in Prose and Verse. 
By Elizabeth Pearce.—A combination of 
essay, of tale, and of poetry, put together 
in a modest and artless manner, containing 
much amusing matter, together with many 
serious and excellent thoughts. The chap- 
ter entitled ‘‘ The Light of the Parsonage,’’ 
which is intended as an illustration of the 
blessings derived from the influence of fe- 
males on English society, as instanced 
more particularly in the families of the 
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clergy, is drawn up with much skill and 
good sense, and displays not only an inti- 
mate acquaihtance with Scripture, but also 
a very sound and accurate state of feeling 
with regard to the nature, the doctrines, 
and discipline of our holy and apostolic 
church. The authoress speaks of herself 
as the daughter and the wife of a clergy- 
man. We have no doubt that she is in 
her own person an excellent illustration of 
what she terms, and with great justice, 
‘‘ The Light of the Parsonage.’’ 





Peregrine Bunce. By the late Theodore 
Hook, Esq. 3 vols.—This, as might be 
expected, is a very clever and amusing 
book. Saying this, indeed, of a work by 
this writer is only repeating a ‘‘thrice-told 
tale.” The hero is a selfish and unprin- 
cipled adventurer, who is always seeking 
to improve his fortune by what is termed 
a good marriage. The account of his 
various schemes for effecting this object, 
and the description of the numberless ab- 
surd adventures and wretched dilemmas in 
which he finds himself placed—such, for 
instance, as when on the eve of making a 
proposal to one lady, suddenly encounter- 
ing another to whom he had previously 
paid his addresses, but who had detected 
his baseness in time to expose him to 
shame and derision ; with many others of 
a similar, but, if. anything, more ridicu- 
lous character—are drawn with great force 
and much humour. The same defect, 
however, exists in this as in many other 
of the author’s works—we fear it is too 
common with humorous writers—a certain 
broadness and coar of expression oc- 
curring occasionally which is highly cen- 
surable. 








Bessie Gray, or the Dull Child. By 
the Author of *‘ The Fairy Bower.’’— 
Although in a different style from the 
other productions of this accomplished 
authoress, this is equally good in its way. 
Under the history of the progress of a 
little girl at school, who is what is often 
termed a dull child, but who nevertheless 
exhibits more good sense and conduct than 
her childish competitors, and to outstrip 
them in the race, the authoress has given 
an excellent example of a lesson which 
might be attended to with great advantage 
by all engaged in the education of the 
young ; namely, the inutility of allowing 
a child to repeat by rote a number of 
words, or lines, or verses, and the superior 
advantage of explaining to him and making 
him understand what he is learning, so 
that he may be able to repeat certain 
things when called upon, because he knows 
the why and the wherefore, instead of 
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running through them in an unmeaning 
and monotonous manner, like a parrot re- 
peating its lesson. 





The Hand Maid, or the Pursuits of 
Literature, &c. five Dissertations. By the 
Rev. J. Davies, B.D. 12m0.—This work 
is dedicated to Dr. Maltby, Bishop of 
Durham, and contains some essays, written 
with elegance, incalculating rules for the 
improvement of the intellectual faculties, 
and the moral powers. The book may be 
read with advantage by students in the 
higher classes of schools, and other uni- 
versities. 





ANNUALS FOR 1843. 


Forget me Not. 1843. We have here 
another volume of this long-established 
Annual, with its usual share of pretty 
engravings, but with little of novelty or 
interest to distinguish it from its prede- 
cessors. Though the poetry is not marked 
by the hand of genius, it is respectable 
enough to please, by the general harmony 
of the versification, and the eloquence of 
the thoughts ; the tales in prose vary in 
merit, but are most of them interesting and 
instructive. We extract a specimen. 


THE DEAF MAN’S SOLILOQUY. 
By James Montgomery. 


To me, while neither voice nor sound 
From earth or air may come, 

Deaf to the world that brawls around, 
That world to me is dumb. 


Yet well the quick and conscious eye 
Assists the slow dull ear ; 

Sight can the signs of thought supply, 
And with a look I hear. 


The song of birds—the waters’ fall— 
Sweet tones and grating jars, 

Hail, tempest, wind and thunder—all 
Are silent as the stars. 


The stars that on their tranquil way, 
In language without speech, 

The glory of the Lord display, 
And to all nations preach. 


Now, though one outward sense is seal’d, 
The kind remaining four, 

To teach me needful knowledge yield 
Their earnest aid the more. 


Yet hath my soul an inward ear, 
Through which its powers rejoice ; 

Speak, Lord! and let me love to hear 
Thy Spirit’s still small voice. 

So, when the Archangel from the ground 
Shall summon great and small, 

The ear, now deaf, will hear that sound, 
And answer to the call. 
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Friendship's Offering. 1843.— A vo- 
lume, like the preceding one, of re- 
spectable execution, enriched with pleas- 
ing tales of fiction, and poetry spirited 
and elegant: we select for our specimen 
the Death of Montrose, by Lord John 
Manners. 


May’s gladsome morn is beaming light 
On Edinboro’s towers ; 

And crowded are her antique streets, 
And marshall’d are her powers. 


Ne’er did the City view, I ween, 
A denser multitude, 

Since good King Charles, in happier days, 
Kept court in Holyrood. 


But silent is the crowd to-day, 
No loud tumultuous cry 

Bears on the breeze the strong impress 
Of Scotland’s loyalty ; 


Hush’d is her voice ; each burgher stands, 
With straining eye and ear, 

Intent to catch the first low sound 
Of something drawing near. 


The day declines ; so silent still 
That ocean vast of men, 
You'd think some pranksome fiend ha 
palm’d 
A juggle on your ken. 


But, list ! beyond the Water-gate 
A noise of wheels is heard ; 

A whisper down the streets is pass’d, 
** He comes,’’—no other word. 


With sorry steeds, on servile cart, 
A -high-back’d chair is borne ; 

The sitter—he hath turn’d his face,— 
Why start ye, young Lord Lorn ? 


’Tis pleasant sure in merrie May 
To sit at eventide, 
And gaze down from your balcony, 
- With beauty by your side. 


And why should ye, and wise Argyle, 
And Warriston the good, 

At that man’s look retreat within, 
And change your joyous mood ? 


Oh ! shame to Scotland !—lasting shame ! 
A Southron stranger spies 

Your craven looks, your blanched cheeks, 
And scornfully upcries. 


‘* Small marvel, sirs, with whitening gills, 
Ye turn your heads aside ; 

For seven long years ye ne’er had dar’d 
That face in war abide. 


Good sooth ! in yon poor captive dies 
The dreadest of your foes ; 

But chain’d, and tied to hangman’s cart, 
Ye dare not meet Mont ose !” 
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FINE ARTS. 


ETCHINGS BY MR. D, C. READ. 

Mr. Read, of Salisbury, whose genius 
was encouraged by the spontaneous con- 
gratulations of Goethe, and whose works 
have received the approval of the best 
judges in art, has presented a second 
volume of his Etchings to the British 
Museum ; forming, with the former, a 
series of two hundred productions from 
his tasteful and effective hand. The 
grandeur of mountain scenery, the ex- 
panse of glittering waters, and above all 
the quiet majesty of forest glades, recur, 
in successive beauties, as the pages of his 
volumes are passed under our view; and 
the wondrous effects of some of his 
smallest pieces, the productions of the 
dry-point, are such as will ever place his 
name among the most successful followers 
of the immortal Rembrandt. We are 
happy to be informed that Mr. Read was 
recently honoured by a very flattering in- 
terview with H. R. H. Prince Albert at 
Windsor; and more particularly as we 
think that he has hitherto pursued his 
art with greater enthusiasm and success 
than public encouragement or reward. 
He has, however, reared the best monu- 
ment to his own fame in these volumes 
presented to his country, and his letter 
written on the occasion gives so interesting 
a picture of his exertions that we have 
much pleasure in adding a copy of it: 

“« The Close, Salisbury, Nov. 1842. 

‘* To the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum,—Ten years ago I had the privilege 
of presenting to you a folio volume of my 
‘ Etchings from Nature.’ I now beg 
permission to offer you a second volume, 
containing many rare and unique impres- 
sions. I think it my duty to state that 
these Etchings have been produced and 
published in obscurity and distress; 
amidst which the greatest consolation and 
encouragement I have received, has been 
the approbation of the illustrious Goethe, 
whose sanction, I trust, is sufficient to 
justify me in wishing that a collection of 
my works should be deposited in the Mu- 
seum of my country. Much of my life 
has been spent in the open fields, where I 
first discovered the principles of art; 
much has been spent in conveying to 
others the knowledge which I had myself 
acquired by slow and painful progress ; 
much has been spent in * providing for 
the necessities of the day that was passing 
over me ;’ but if my labours bear compa- 
rison with the works of the ancient mas- 
ters in the same line of art, whose achieve- 
ments enrich the national collection, I 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XVIII, 


shall be abundantly rewarded for the in- 
tense anxiety and thought which have 
been bestowed upon the Etchings, and 
for the chilling neglect that attended their 
first publication.—Commending myself to 
your esteem, I remain, &c. 
“© D. C. Reap.” 

STATUE OF MOZART AT SALZBURG. 

This statue, the inauguration of which 
was noticed in our last number, p. 518, 
is eminently beautiful and poetical. 
Mozart is resting one foot on a stone, 
and his head is turned upwards; he 
appears about to ascend to heaven, whose 
harmonies have already reached hissenses ; 
his mantle is falling off ; his laurel crown 
is lying neglected at his feet, emblematic 
of indifference to the glories of earth. 
The statue was modelled by Swankhaler, 
and cast by Steiglmayer. 





WINDOW AT CHICHESTER. 
Another memorial window is just com- 
pleted in the Eastern part of Chichester 
Cathedral ; the upper part or tracery 
contains the several coats of arms of the 
deceased, and the lower parts contain the 
history of Saint Peter, most beautifully 
exemplified in eight compartments, be- 
ginning with his call to the Apostleship, 
and ending with his crucifixion, and under- 
neath is a brass plate with the following 
inscription beautifully engraved by Mr. 
Thos. King of this city:—‘‘ The above 
painted window has been set up in memory 
of four brothers, William, George, James, 
and Thomas Humphry, of this city.’ 
Then follows the dates of their births and 
deaths. This window is full of richness 
and beauty of design, and far exceeds 
the one lately erected. 





NATIONAL GALLERY. 

The trustees of the British Museum 
have deposited in the National Gallery a 
full-length portrait of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The 
back-ground of the picture is a warm 
Italian scene. It is in a fine state of pre- 
servation. Kept in the print-room of the 
British Museum, it remained almost un- 
noticed and unknown. 





THE HOTEL DE VILLE, IN PARIS. 
Out of a list of twenty-four names of 

remarkable personages presented by the 

Prefect of the Seine, the Municipal Coun- 

cil has just chosen twelve whose statues 

are to decorate the Hotel de Ville. They 

are Michael Lallier, who, being Provost 

4M 
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of the Trades in 1436, drove the English 
out of Paris; La Vacquerie, who said to 
the Parliament, ‘‘ We are here to render 
justice, and for nothing else;’’ William 
Budé, celebrated for his learning ; Mathieu 
Molé, Vincent de Paule, Robin, the Abbé 
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de l’Epée, Jean Aubry, Hardouin-Man- 
sard, Le Voyer d’Argenson, Robert 
Etienne, the printer; M. Frochot, Pro- 
vost of the Seine in the time of the Em- 
pire. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Letters of Mary Queen of Scots, illus- 
trative of her Personal History, with an 
Introduction. By AGNES STRICKLAND, 
author of ‘‘ The Lives of the Queens of 
England.’’ 2 vols. small 8vo. 140. 1s. 

Memoirs of the Queens of France. By 
Mrs. Forses Busu. 2 vols. 11. 1s. 

M. l’Abbé Freury’s Ecclesiastical 
History. 8vo. 14s. 

Histories of Noble British Families; 
with Biographical Notices of the most dis- 
tinguished individuals in each. By Hen- 
ry Drummonp, esq. Parts I. and II. 
imp. folio, containing 53 Plates, 3/. 3s. 
each. 

The Annual Register; or, a View of 
the History and Politics of the year 1841. 
8vo. 16s. ° 

A Collection of remarkable Charities, 


extracted from the Reports made by the 


Commissioners on Charities in England 
and Wales. By H. Epwarps. 12mo. 6s. 
Scotch Courtiers and the Court Royal. 
By C. Stinciarr. 8vo. 5s. 
The Heroes of England, Stories of the 
Lives of the most celebrated British Sol- 


diers and Sailors. By Lawrence Drakg, ° 


fep. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 

Popular History of British India. By 
W. C. Tayitor. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Col. W. Mices’s Translation of the 
History of Hyder Naik, &c. 8vo. 16s. 

The Life of Isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.S. 
Dean of Carlisle ; comprising a portion of 
his Correspondence, and other Writings 
hitherto unpublished. By his Niece, 
Mary MILNER. 8vo. 18s. 

Memoir of the Life of the late Rev. 
Peter Roe, A.M. Rector of Odogh, and 
Minister of St. Mary’s, Kilkenny. By the 
Rev. SamuEL MappeEn, A.M. 8vo. 14s. 

Joseph Jenkins; or, Leaves from the 
Life of a Literary Man. By the Author 
of “‘ Random Recollections,”’ &c. 3 vols. 
8vo. 


Travels and Topography. 


Sketches of China and the Chinese: 
33 large Drawings in tinted Lithography. 
By Aucusre Borecet. Imp. folio. 4/. 4s. 

Narrative of the late. Expedition to 
China, from the commencement of the 


War to the present Period, with Sketches 
of the Manners and Customs. By Com- 
mander J. E. Bincuam, R.N. 2 vols. 
small 8vo. with Illustrations, 14. 1s. 

Two Years in China, 1840-2. By 
MacpPHERSON. 8vo. 14s. 

Mose try’s first Protestant Mission to 
China. 8vo. 5s. 

Asia Minor, Pontus, and Armenia; be- 
ing Researches in those Countries. By 
W. J. Hamitton, esq. M.P. Secretary 
to the Geological Society. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Map and Engravings. 17. 18s. 

A Domestic Residence in Switzerland. 
By Exizasetx Strutt, author of ‘ Six 
Weeks on the Loire,’”’ &c. 2vols. S8vo. 
1. 1s. 

Recollections of Siberia in the years 
1840-1841. By CHartes HERBERT 
CoTrERELL, Esq. 8vo. 128. 

Russia. By J. G. Kont, 8vo. 5s. 
(Part I. of the Foreign Library.) 

The Niger Expedition, 1841. 6s. 

Polynesia; or, an Historical Account 
of the principal Islands in the South Sea. 
By the Rev. M. Russerzt, LL.D. and 
D.C.L. of St. John’s Coll. Oxford. 5s. 

A Gazetteer of North America and the 
West Indies. By Davenport. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

The Castles and Abbeys of England. 
Vol. I. imp. 8vo. 258. By WitiramM 
Beatriz, M.D. 

A Compendious Account of the An- 
tient and Present State of Middlesex, and 
London and Westminster. By SAMUEL 
Tymms. (Being the Fourth and con- 
cluding Volume of the Family Topogra- 
pher, or Compendium of County His- 
tory). 12mo. 5s. 

T. Roscor’s Summer Tour of the Isle 
of Wight. 8vo. 12s. 

History and Topography of Wye. By 
W.S. Morris. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Fraser’s Guide to the County of 
Wicklow. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Temple Church, its History and 
Antiquities. By C. G. Apprson, Esq. 
author of ‘‘ The History of the Knights 
Templars.” 8vo. 5s. 

Baal Durotrigensis: A Dissertation on 
the ancient Colossal Figure at Cerne, 
Dorsetshire. By JoHN SypENHAM, au- 
thor of ‘* The History of the Town and 
County of Poole.”” Demy 8vo.° 5s. 
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Eboracum : 
Romans. 
As. Gd. 


Politics, Morals, and Statistics. 

The Age of Great Cities; or, Modern 
Civilization, viewed in its relation to 
Intelligence, Morals, and Religion. By 
Ropert VauGuHAN, D.D. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Rarrers on the Form of the So- 
lemnization of Matrimony. 8vo. 18s. 6d. 

The English Wife ; a Manual of Home 
Duties. By the Author of ‘‘ The English 
Maiden.”’ 8vo. 4s. 6d 

Outline of Banks. By JoserH Ma- 
CARDY. 6s. 

Letters to Lord Ashley on Coal Mines. 
By the Marquess or LoNDONDERRY. 
Bvo. 5s. 

SpackMAN’s Statistical Tables of the 
Empire. 12mo. 5s. 

Divinity. 

Biblia Ecclesia Polyglotta; edited by 
Freperick Iuirr, D.D. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 4to. Il, 12s. 

History of the American Board of Fo- 
reign Missions. By Jos. Tracy. 8vo. 
14s. 

Mormonism in all Ages; or, the Rise, 
Progress, and Causes of Mormonism. By 
Prof. J. B. Turner, Illinois College. 
1gmo, 5s. 6d. 

Christian Life; its Hopes, Fears, and 
Close. Sermons preached mostly in the 
Chapel of Rugby School. By the late 
Tuomas ARNOLD, D.D. Head Master 
of Rugby School, and Professor of Mo- 
dern History in the University of Ox- 
ford. 8vo. 12s. 

Thoughts on the Study of the Holy 
Gospels, intended as an Introduction toa 
Harmony and Commentary. By the Rev. 
Isaac Wriiuiams, B.D. late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Sm.8vo. 8s. 

Expository Lectures on St. Matthew's 
Gospel, Chapters 1 to 4. By W. 
BLackiey. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Sermons, by the Rev. Witu1am Gir- 
ForD Cookesty, M. A. Assistant 
Master of Eton College. 12mo. 5s. 

Annotations on the Acts. By T. N. 
Maskew. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

T. Lewis on the Religious State of 
Islington, during the last forty years. 
I12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Anglo-Prussian Bishopric in Jeru- 


the 
8vo. 


or, York under 
By C. WELLBELOVED. 


salem. By the Rev. W. HorrMan. 
8vo. ls. 6d. 
Poetry. 
Cuopzko's Specimens of Popular 
Poetry of Persia. 8vo. 15s. 
Lays of Ancient Rome. By T. B. 
Macautay. 8vo. 108. 6d. 
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Giotti Francesca, and other Poems. 
By A. A. Knox. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Nature, a Parable: a Poem. In seven 
books. By the Rev. J. B. Morris, 
M.A. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Selections from the Early Ballad Poetry 
of England and Scotland. By Ricuarp 
Joun Kine, B.A. Exeter College, Ox- 
ford. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

Dionysius the Areopagite; with other 
Poems. By ANN HawksHaw. 12mo. 
6 


8. 
Tales, Old and New; with other lesser 
Poems. 8vo. 12s. 


Novels and Tales. 


Allee Neemroo, the Buchkaree Adven- 
turer; a Romance of Persia. By J. B. 
Fraser, esq. author of “The Kuzzil- 
bash.” 3 vols. 

Widows and Widowers; a Novel. By 
Mrs. THomson, author of ‘‘ Constance,’’ 
&c. 3 vols. 

Self-Devotion ; or the History of Katha- 
rine Randolph. By the Authoress of 
‘‘The Only Daughter.’’ 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 

Midsummer Eve; a Tale. 3. vols. 
31s. 6d. 

Nimrod Abroad. By C. J. Apperley, 
esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Evelyn Howard ; or Mistaken Policy. 
2vols. 8vo. 21s. 

The Neighbours; a Story of Every- 


Day Life. By FreperikA BREMER; 
translated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. 
8vo. 18s. 


Spiridion; a Tale. Translated from 
the French of G.Sanp. Fep. 5s. 


Literature and Language. 


Aeschylus, translatedinto English Prose. 
8vo. 8s. 

The Clouds of Aristophanes: with 
literal Translation in English opposite 
the accentuated Greek Text. By C. P. 
Grerarp, late Classical Master at the 
Rev. Thomas Horne’s, Chiswick. 8vo. 5s. 

A School Hebrew Grammar. By 
the Rev. Wm. Baituie, LL.D. 8vo. 
6s. Gd. 

Essay on Punctuation. 


By F. Fran- 
CILLION. Fep. 2s. 6d. 


Science. 
Geological Transactions. Vol. 6, Pt. 2. 
4to. 45s. 
Mechanical Principles of Engineering 
and Architecture. By H. Moserey, 


Professor at King’s College, London. 
Bvo. 1. 4s. 
Ewsank’s Treatise on Hydraulics. 


Roy. 8vo. Plates 21s. 
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Natural History. 


Scripture Herbal. By Lady Cacorr. 
Square 8yo. 25s. 

The Grasses of Scotland. By R. Par- 
NELL. Roy. @vo. 20s. 

The Suburban Horticulturist. By J. C. 
Lovupon, F.L.S. H.S. &c. 8vo. 16s. 

A Popular History of Reptiles: an In- 
troduction to the Study of the Class 
Reptilia. 18mo. 6s. 

ints on Landscape Gardening. 12mo. 

28. 


Medicine. 
Diseases of the Skin. By Erasmus 
Witson. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Cazenove’s Manual of Diseases of the 
Skin, with Notes and Additions. By T. 
H. Burces. Fep. 7s. 

Food, and its Influence on Health and 
Disease. By MatrnHew Truman, M.D. 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Hut on Determination of Blood to 
the Head. 12mo. 5s. 

Retrospect of Medicine and Surgery. 
By E. O. Spooner and W. Smarr. 8vo. 
38. 6d. 

Chemical Gazette ; conducted by W1L- 
LIAM Francis and Henry Crort, late 
Students in the University of Berlin and 
Giessen. No. I. 7d. 


Law. 


MacnaMara on Nullities and Irre- 
gularities in Law. 12mo. 6s. 
E. SturGeon’s Insolvent Act. 12mo. 
6s. 
Architecture and Art. 


An Encyclopedia of Architecture, His- 
torical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Jo- 
sepH Gwitt. 1000 Engravings. 8vo. 
21. 12s. 6d. 

British Museum. Ancient Marbles. 


Part 9. 4to. 42s. Large paper, 63s. 
Annuals. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual, 1843. 
The American in Paris. By M. Jutes 
JANIN. 8vo. 21s. 

Heath’s Keepsake. 1843. Edited by 
the Countess oF BuLEssincTon. Roy. 


8vo. 1. Is. 

Heath’s Book of Beauty. 1843. Edited 
by the Countess or Biesstnoton. Roy. 
8vo. Il. Is. 

Heath’s English Pearls. Imp. 4to. 21s. 

Friendship’s Offering and Winter Wreath 
for 1843. By Lerrcu Ritcuie, esq. 12s. 

The Gems of Loveliness for 1843, 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Book of Sports, British and Foreign. 
1843. 4to. 16s. 

The Musical Bijou. 1843. Folio. 15s. 

Apvcock’s Engineers’ Pocket Book for 
the year 1843. 6s. 
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The Literary and Scientific Register 
for 1843; with Almanack. By J. N. G. 
Gurtcu, M.R.C.S. 3s. 6d. 

The New Sporting Almanack, 1843. 
Fep. 3s. 

The Comic Almanack, 1843; with 
twelve Engravings. By Georce Cruik- 
SHANK. 8yvo. 2s. 6d. 





Preparing for Publication. 


The Topographer and Genealogist, 
No. I. Edited by Joun Goucu Nicuo.s, 
F.S.A. And the Collectanea Topographica 
et Genealogica, Part the xxx11d and last. 

The History of the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
By Sir Curnspert SHarp. 

Lord Bacon’s Essays, and Faber 
Fortune, in the Latin, purified through- 
out from barbarous words and inelegant 
phraseology. By PuitoLoeus Lartinus. 

A Series of 32 Views of the most pic- 
turesque Scenes in Richmondshire, from 
Drawings by T. M. W. Turner, Esq. 
R.A. and J. Buckuier, Esq. F.S.A. 
With Descriptions by the Rev. T. D. 
Wuiraker, LL.D. 





The Rev. J. B. Morris,Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, has had awarded him the 
prize of £200 for the best essay in refu- 
tation of Hinduism : this prize was offered 
by an unknown benefactor through the 
Bishop of Calcutta. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Very extensive repairs and alterations 
have been made in the library of Queen’s 
College, consequent on the munificent 
bequest of the late Dr. Mason, who left 
30,0007. for the purchase of books to 
augment the present collection. Dr. 
Mason also left 40,0007. to the Bodleian 


_ Library. During the late long vacation 


very considerable repairs and restorations 
have also taken place at Christ Church, 
All Souls, and St. John’s Colleges. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

Nov. 1. The Seatonian prize was 
awarded (for the ninth time) to the Rev. 
T. E. Hawkinson, M.A. Subject, The 
Cross planted on the Himalaya Mountains. 





LONDON INSTITUTION. 


The Lectures of this Institution during 
the present season are arranged as follows : 

Four on Light, by W. R. Grove, esq. 
M.A. F.R.S. Professor of Experimental 
Philosophy in the London Institution. 
Mondays, Nov. 14, to Dec. 25.—Six on 
the Fine Arts, by B. R. Haydon, esq. 
Thursdays, Nov. 17, to Dec. 22.—Four 
on Manufactures, by Edw. Cowper, esq. 
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Mondays, Dec. 12, 19, Jan. 9 and 16.— 
Four on Attraction, by Professor Grove. 
Thursdays, January 5, to Feb. 2.—Two 
on American Literature, with particular 
reference to American Poetry, by Robert 
Howe Gould, esq. M.A. Thursdays, 
Jan. 23 and 30.—Six on the German 
School of Music, Vocal and Instrumental, 
by Edw. Taylor, esq. Gresham Professor 
of Music. Mondays, Feb. 6, to March 
13.—Six on the Structure and Functions 
of the Nervous System in the Animal 
Kingdom generally, by R. D. Granger, 
esq. Thursdays, Feb. 9, to March 16.— 
Four on the subordinate Characters in 
the Plays of Shakspeare, by Charles Cow- 
den Clarke, esq. Mondays, March 20, 
to April 10.—Six on Mechanics, by Ro- 
bert Addams, esq. Thursdays, March 
23, to April 27.—Four on the Southern 
and Western States of America, by J. S. 
Buckingham, esq. Mondays, April 17, 
to May 1, 8.—The Lectures will be uni- 
formly commenced at seven o’clock in 
the evening, precisely. Four Conversa- 
zioni will be held on the evenings of 
Wednesday, Januray 18, Feb. 15, March 
15, and April 19. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE COLLECTIONS. 

A fatality seems to hang over things 
of this character, which sooner or later, 
unless they become placed in a national 
depositary, effects their total dispersion. 
We had hoped that the case would have 
been otherwise with respect to the mate- 
rials we are now alluding to, and that an 
appeal made to the county in May 1841, 
prior to the publication of the last portion 
of the work, would have prevented their 
being finally scattered. It was at that 
time resolved by a committee of gentle- 
men who assembled at the George Hotel, 
Northampton, that measures should be 
adopted to prevent, if possible, their be- 
ing carried out of the county to which 
they chiefly related, and a hope was in- 
dulged that they might prove the basis of 
a Northamptonshire Museum and Library ; 
but, although the project was encouraged 
by the generous donations of his Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch, the Marquess of 
Northampton, Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord 
Lilford, Lord Bateman, and some others 
of the county gentry, it was found imprac- 
ticable to raise a sufficient sum to carry 
the laudable design into execution. Mr, 
Baker was therefore induced to offer them 
for public sale, together with the remain- 
ing copies of his History; and, having 
taken this resolution, he judiciously 
availed himself of the assistance of Mr. S. 
Leigh Sotheby to bring them before the 
public. We feel sure that the late pro- 
prietor’s friends will be glad to hear that 
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the library and the collections: in general 
realized good prices, and, we are autho- 
rised to make the announcement, that gave 
him satisfaction. Amongst the purcha- 
sers were the Marquess of Northampton, 
who obtained several very interesting 
volumes of original drawings of churches 
and other objects in the county; Lord 
Lilford, the successful competitor for the 
valuable lot of Northamptonshire prints 
and illustrations ; Sir Henry Dryden, the 
owner of the Miscellaneous Antiquities ; 
and the Dean of Peterborough, possessor 
of the Minerals, &c. Mr. Baker has re- 
served all his MS. collections for the con- 
tinuation of the History of the County, 
and the valuable collection of Northamp- 
tonshire fossils. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

The Council have awarded the following 
premiums :—A medal in silver, and a pre- 
mium of books, to R. T. Atkinson, for his 
paper on the sinking and tubbing, or cof- 
fering of Pits, as practised in the Coal 
Districts of the North of England—medals 
in silver, to W. Cotton, for his Memoir of 
Captain Huddart—to the Chev. F. W. 
Conrad, for his History of the Canal of 
Katwyk (Holland), with an Account of 
the principal Works upon it—and to J. 
J. Wilkinson, for his Historical Account 
of the various kinds of Sheathing for Ves- 
sels:—Premiums of books to T. Case- 
bourne, for his description and draw. 
ings of part of the Works of the Ulster 
Canal—to T. G. Hardie, for his de- 
scription and drawings of an Iron Work 
in South Wales—to C. Nixon, for his de- 
scription and drawings of part of the Tun- 
nels on the Great Western Railway—to A. 
J. Adie, for his description and drawings 
of the Bridges on the Bolton and Preston 
Railway—to J. B. Birch, for his descrip- 
tion and drawings of the Bridge at King- 
ston-on-Thames—to R. Richardson, for 
his description and drawings of part of the 
Works of the London Docks—to J. 
Combe, for his description and drawings 
of Messrs. Marshall’s new Flax Mill, at 
Leeds—to C. Denroche, for his descrip- 
tion and drawings of the Apparatus used 
for compressing Gas, for the purposes of 
Illumination, &c.—to A. Stephens, for his 
description of the Explosion of a Steam 
Boiler at the Penydarran Iron Works, 
South Wales—to G. Ellis, for the draw- 
ings illustrating the description, specifi- 
cation, and estimates of the Calder Via- 
duct, on the Wishaw and Coltness Rail- 
way; with the series of experiments on 
the deflection of Trussed Timber Beams for 
that work, by J. Macneill—and to T. 
Chalmers, for the drawings illustrating the 
report on the Sinking of two experimental 
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Brick Cylinders, in an attempt to form a 
‘runnel across the River Thames, by John 
Isaac Hawkins. 

The Council offer premiums for, and 
invite communications on the following as 
well as other subjects:—1. The original 
cost, annual expense, and durability of 
timber bridges, compared with similar 
structures in stone, brick, or iron.—2. 
A description of the Canal of the Helder 
(Holland), or of any foreign engineering 
works of a similar kind and importance. 
—3. The modes of irrigation in use in 
Northern Italy; of drainage adopted in the 
Lowlands of the United Kingdom; or 
works of asimilar nature in Holland, or in 
other countries.—4. On any of the prin- 
cipal Rivers of the United Kingdom (the 
Shannon), or of Foreign Countries (the 
Po, Italy), describing their physical cha- 
racteristics, and the engineering works 
upon them.—5. Anaccount of the waste 
or increase of the land on any part of the 
coast of Great Britain, the nature of the 
soil, the direction of the tides, currents, 
rivers, estuaries, &c., with the means 
adopted for retarding or preventing the 
waste of the land.—6. The various kinds 
of limes and cements employed in engi- 
neering works.—7. The best and most 
economical mode of raising large stones 
or rocks from the beds of rivers of har- 
bours.—8. The conveyance or fiuids in 
pipes, under pressure, and the circum- 
stances which usually affect the velocity of 
their currents.—9. The means of render- 
ing large supplies of water available for 
the purpose of extinguishing fires, and 
the best application of manual power to 
the working of fire-engines—10. The 
most advantageous method of employing 
the power of a stream of water, where 
the height of the fall is greater than can 
be applied to water-wheels of the usual 
construction.—11. The construction of 
large chimneys, as affecting their draught: 
with examples and drawings.—12. On 
the ventilation of coal pits or mines, in 
Great Britain or in Foreign Countries.— 
13. The relative merits of granite and 
wood pavements and macadamized roads, 
derived from actual experience.—14. The 
smelting and manufacture of copper.— 
15. The smelting and manufacture of 
Iron, either with hot or cold blast, in 
Great Britain or in Foreign Countries.— 
16. The comparative advantages of iron 
and wood, or of both materials combined, 
as employed in the construction of steam- 
vessels; with drawings and descriptions. 
—Il7. The sizes of-steam vessels of all 
classes, whether river or sea-going, in 
comparison with their engine-power : 
giving the principal dimensions of the 
engines and vessels, draught of water, 
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tonnage, speed, consumption of fuel, &c. 


—1l. The various mechanism for pro- 
pelling vessels, in actual or past use.— 
19. The description of any meter in 
practical use for accurately registering the 
quantity of water for supplying steam- 
boilers, or for other purposes.—20. De- 
ductions from direct experiment of the de- 
gree of condensation which is most fa- 
vourable for the working of steam en- 
gines, as regards the production of me- 
chanical power, stating the inconveniences 
resulting from the use of steam at a high 
pressure, and showing how such inconve- 
niences may be remedied; with simples 
rules for indicating the proper tempera- 
ture of the discharged water.—21. The 
various modes adopted for moving earth 
in railway tunnels, cuttings, or em- 
bankments, with the cost thereof.—22. 
On stone blocks and timber sleepers on 
sills, with or without continuous bearings, 
for Railways.—23. The results of expe- 
rience as regards the consumption of 
power for a given effect, on railways hav- 
ing different widths of gauge; with the 
advantages or disadvantages attributable 
to any established width or gauge.—24. 
On the forging of solid axles for loco- 
motive engines and railway carriages, 
which are subjected to great strain, notic- 
ing particularly whether the iron used be 
of acold-short or red-short quality, the 
relative strength of the two qualities, and 
whether the size of the crystals appears 
to influence the cohesive strength of the 
metal.—25. The advantages of large and 
small hollow-wrought iron shafts for 
machinery, axles for carriages, &c., the 
best mode of manufacturing them, and the 
formule for computing the strength.— 
26. Memoirs and accounts of the works 
and inventions of any of the following 
Engineers :—Sir Hugh Middleton; Ar- 
thur Woolf; Jonathan Hornblower; 
Richard Trevithick ; and William Mur- 
doch (of Soho). The communications 
must be forwarded, on or before the 31st 
of May 1843, to the house of the Institu- 
tion, No. 25, Great George Street, West- 
minster. 





ParisiAN BistioGrarHy.—M. Le 
Roux de Lincy has brought out a work 
of some importance for illustrating the 
early history of the French language. 
It is entitled, ‘‘ the four books of Kings 
translated into French, of the XIIth 
century, together with a fragment of 
moralities upon Job, and a selection of 
St. Bernard’s sermons.’’ 

The 2nd volume of the Olim, (part 
of the earlier records of the Parliament 
of ;Paris,) has been published by Count 
Beugnot. This volume is preceded by 
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a learned introduction to the system of 
French jurisprudence, during the XIIIth 
century, and is followed by an inedited 
law work, ‘La Coutume de St. Dizier.’’ 
The 4th volume of the ‘‘ Chronique du 
Religieux de St. Denys,’’ containing the 
period from the assassination of the Duke 
of Orleans, to the death of Henry IV. 
of England, has appeared. 

The 3rd volume of M. F. Michel’s 
‘“Chronique des Ducs de Normandie,” 
and the 2nd volume of M. Michelet’s 
‘‘Procés de Templiers,’’ are now ready 
for publication. 

The Ist number of the ‘* Monographie 
de la Cathédrale de Chartres’’ by Messrs. 
Lassus, Amaury Duval, and Didron, has 
been published, and forms a most valuable 
addition to the illustrated archeological 
works of this century. 
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The ‘ Statistique Monumentale de 
Paris,” has now reached its 9th number. 
It is a magnificent work. 





M. Mynas, an eminent Greek scholar, 
who was sent out some time ago by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, to make 
researches in Greece and Asia Minor, 
has recently sent home some MSS. which 
are about to be deposited in the Biblio- 
théque du Roy. Among them is a work 
on Natural Philosophy, by Theodore 
Lascaris ; a commentary on the meta- 
physics of Aristotle, by Michael of 
Ephesus ; two Greek Lexicons, said to 
be of great value ; three MSS. of three 
plays of Aristophanes (names not 
mentioned), with scholia of great import- 
ance; and a MS. of the 14th century, 
containing the ‘‘ Assises de Jerusalem.”’ 





ARCHITECTURE. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 9. At the first meeting for the 
season, the chairman announced that the 
members of the Yorkshire Architectural 
Society, and the Down-and-Connor and 
Dromore Church Architecture Society, 
had been admitted to the same privileges 
as the other societies already in union 
with the Oxford society. 

A paper was read by the Rev. W. 
Sewell, of Exeter College, on the tracery 
of Gothic windows, shewing its gradual 
progress, beginning with the plain void 
openings of the Norman style, and the 
simple lancet-lights of the Early English ; 
then the combination of two lights under 
one arch, the simple openings in the head 
to relieve the blank space thus formed, 
as in the windows of the tower of St. 
Giles’s, Oxford; then the union of three 
or more lights under one arch, and the 
blank space in the head pierced with 
circular openings, and these openings 
foliated as in the east window of the south 
aisle of the same church ; next the geo- 
metrical tracery, as in Merton College 
Chapel; then the flowing tracery, as in 
the south aisles of St. Mary Magdalene 
and St. Aldate’s, which is the most perfect 
period of Gothic tracery, soon degene- 
rating into the Perpendicular in this 
country, as St. Mary's, New College, &c. ; 
and the Flamboyant on the Continent, 
of which form some examples are oc- 
casionally found in this country, as 
a window in Christ Church Cathedral, 
and another at the west end of St. Mary 
Magdalene Church. He called the 
attention of the members particularly to 


the beautiful proportions of windows 
generally found in our Gothic churches, 
and to the want of it in modern imitations ; 
and suggested certain axioms as rules of 
criticism in the tracery of Gothic windows, 
illustrated by a large number of engravings 
and drawings, including the valuable 
collection of the late Mr. Rickman, now 
in the possession of the society. 

Dr. Buckland took this opportunity 
earnestly to entreat any members of the 
society connected with the city of Bristol, 
to exert their utmost influence to prevent 
the north front of the magnificent church 
of St. Mary Redcliff, lately thrown open 
to view, from being again obscured by 
a mass of brick houses and tall chimneys : 
and remarked that two-storied houses, 
with large cellars, would answer all the 
purposes of trade. 

The rescue of some fine monuments, in 
consequence of the interference of the 
Marquis of Northampton, was mentioned ; 
and also an effort, by the same noble lord, 
to preserve some interesting antiquities 
at Warkworth in Northamptonshire ; but 
whether with entire success or not, as the 
barbarians were burying brasses and de- 
stroying beautiful oak carvings, did not 
clearly appear. 

Nov. 23. At a meeting held at the 
Society’s room, the Rev. the Master of 
University College in the chair, acollection 
of 25 Rubbings of Brasses from churches 
in Northamptonshire, Warwickshire, &c. 
was presented by E. A. Freeman, Esq., 
Trinity College ; andanother from churches 
in Hertfordshire, Essex, and Norfolk, 
by the Rev. H. Scudamore Burr, M.A., 
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of Christ Church. The former gentle- 
man read some remarks in illustration. 
The most remarkable of his collection 
were, 1. Lawrence de St. Maur, Rector 
and Founder of St. Mary’s, Higham 
Ferrers; 2. Sir Walter Mauntell and 
Elizabeth his wife, from Nether Heyford ; 
and 3. Sir Thomas Grene and Matilda his 
his wife, from Grenes’ Norton; 4. John 
Norreys, the Founder of St. Lawrence, 
Coymmington, Bedfordshire. 

nother Paper was then read by Mr. 
Freeman on the Churches of Spratton, 
Harpole, and Duston, all in Northampton- 
shire. The first is a Norman Church, 
with the original pillars and arches re- 
maining on the north side, and three 
Norman doorways, the tower at the west 
end late Norman, exhibiting some remark- 
able details, and crowned with a decorated 
spire. Harpole is also of Norman found- 
ation, but has no remains of the original 
structure except two plain doorways. 
The chancel arch is very early English, 
and so is the tower English. Duston is 
remarkable for its ancient clerestory, its 
central tower, and the predominance of 
the Early English style. The chancel is 
good Decorated, the west end a fine 
specimen of Early English; here is also 
a fine round-headed doorway in the same 
style.-—These descriptions were followed 
by some remarks on the general character 
of Churches about Northampton, which 
are chiefly of Norman foundation, with 
later additions, the Early English style 
being the least frequent. They are generally 
plain, with western towers, commonly 
without spires, and wretched clerestories. 
They are generally of good size, almost 
always with aisles tothe nave, and generally 
aisles or chapels to the chancel. 

The Chairman read several letters and 
short communications of considerable 
interest; 1. An account of the ruined 
Chapel of Berwick, in the parish of 
Eglingham, Northumberland, suggesting 
its restoration; 2. A letter from the 
President of Trinity College on the 
subject of Banbury Bridge, and one from 
R. E. E. Warburton, Esq., of Arley Hall, 
respecting the Bridge at Chester, in 
answer to the ‘‘ Bridge Queries ;” 3. An 
account of a stained glass ‘‘ Memorial 
Window,” about to be erected in the 
Church of St. Peter, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, to the memory of the late Rev. T. 
Dodd. The Chairman, recommending 
the adoption of this practice, expressed 
the obligation the Society is under to Mr. 
Markland for the suggestion: and Mr. 
Markland, who happened to be present, 
mentioned that Mr. Wales, of Newcastle, 
has — received orders for twenty- 
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five such windows; and many others are 
in hand by other artists. 

The last letter read was one from the 
Rev. J. H. Turbitt, Vicar of Powick, near 
Worcester, on open seats in Churches, 
shewing, from experience, the practicability 
and advantage of the plan even in a case 
which at first sight seemed least calculated 
for the experiment. This letter gave rise 
to considerable discussion, in which the 
Chairman, the Rector of Exeter, and 
several other members took part. 

The Rev. W. Sewell called the attention 
of the members to the theory of the 
Geometrical Proportions of Gothic Archi- 
tecture, mentioned by Dr. Buckland at 
the last meeting, and requested them to 
test it by measurements wherever they 
have the opportunity. 





CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

Nov. 10. The first meeting of this 
Society during the present term opened 
under the most encouraging ‘auspices. 
The Bishops of Bangor and Norwich 
were admitted as Patrons, and no fewer 
than seventy-seven other members were 
elected. Besides these subjects of con- 
gratulation, the Committee, in their ad- 
dress, alluded to the rise of the two new 
societies, one established in Yorkshire, 
which already numbers above 300 mem- 
bers, and another in the diocese of Down, 
Connor and Dromore. The Ecclesiolo- 
gist and other publications of the Society 
meet with a steady and satisfactory sale. 
A third edition of the History of Pews is 
now called for: and the supplemental 
matter has been printed separately. New 
editions of the sheets of the Directions to 
Churchwardens, and of the Advice to 
Workmen employed in Building or Re- 
storing a Church, are published. The 
Fifth number of the Illustrations of 
Monumental Brasses will appear almost 
immediately, as also the Second Part of 
the Transactions. The Committee then 
proceeded to allude to the repair of St. 
Sepulchre’s church, which we have no- 
ticed in another article, and to which the 
Society have granted an additional dona- 
tion of 25/7. The Font of St. Edward’s, 
Cambridge, has been fuanished with a 
carved cover ; and the artist who executed 
it, Mr. Groom, has been named Wood 
Carver to the Socicty. The font for 
Ryde church, a copy of that from Knouth, 
Lincolnshire, is completed; it has been 
beautifully carved by Mr. Watson, of 
Little Portland-street, London. The 
Committee have received numerous appli- 
cations for advice, some of which they 
enumerate. At St. John's Coventry, an 
exact copy of the Font and cover at St. 
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Edward’s, Cambridge, has been adopted ; 
at Swaffham Bulbeck, Cambridgeshire. 
The Committee are having a beautiful 
Font cover executed, -at the expence of 
the Incumbent, by the Society’s wood- 
carver. The usefulness of the working 
drawings of open seats and other wood- 
work, which the Society has of late col- 
lected, has been fully shown by the nume- 
rous applications which have been made 
for their loan. They have been able to 
furnish a great many of these to the sub- 
committee of the Incorporated Church 
Building Society, and have aided in the 
design of the model open seat which is 
placed in the office of that Society. The 
Committee has lately voted small sums 
for the preparation of working drawings 
of the open seats of Comberton, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and of St. Hilary, in Corn- 
wall. The Committee acknowledge seve- 
ral beautiful working drawings, by Mr. 
R. J. Suckling, and others ; an extremely 
valuable collection of German engravings, 
with full drawings and details of Meissen 
Cathedral; some Italian and Sicilian 
prints; a second series of 100 Gothic 
mouldings, full size, by F. A. Paley, esq. 
a collection of nearly 150 elevations of 
capitals, and arch, dripstone, and mullion 
mouldings, by J. Adey Repton, esq. 
F.S.A.; working drawings of the Deco- 
rated Porch of Rougham church, Suffolk, 
by H. P. Oakes, esq.; aseries of 138 
lithographed views of Suffolk churches, 
by a lady (anonymous) ; and finally, a 
collection of 44 Brasses, with sketches, 
&c. by S. M. Stokes, esq. and E. G. 
Hartnell, esq. of Trinity college. The 
total amount of drawings received since 
the last general meeting is about 154, be- 
sides details, a large proportion drawn to 
a scale, and many containing beautiful 
and correct perspective views. The So- 
ciety now possesses two large folio volumes 
or scrap-books, very nearly filled with 
original drawings alone, and containing 
many hundreds of the most interesting 
details from almost every part of the 
kingdom. The number of engravings, 
many of which are likewise of great value, 
is not less than 197. The Brasses sent 
in amount to 79 (a very large number, 
considering the comparative scarcity of 
these interesting remains). 





THE ROUND CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE. 

The Committee for conducting the res- 
toration of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, at Cambridge, (of which we gave a 
view in our September number,) have again 
reported the progress which has been 
made in the work, and have found it ne- 
cessary to make a fresh demand on the 
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liberality of the friends of the Church and 
its architecture. 

The masonry of the east end of the 
chancel, and that of the north aisle, (com- 
posed of red brick much decayed, and 
pierced with square-headed windows di- 
vided by wooden mullions, presenting 
altogether a painfully offensive contrast 
to the rest of the fabric, now restored in 
appropriate architectural character, and in 
stone,) was found to be so insecure, as to 
make it impossible, with any regard to 
propriety and safety, and eventually even 
to economy, to put the roof on that part 
of the church intended for divine worship, 
while the walls remained. This had not 
formed part of the original design, which 
was confined to the two objects of restor- 
ing effectively the ancient building to its 
primitive character, and providing, by an 
improved arrangement of the more modern 
part, for at least an eqnal amount of ac- 
commodation. At the point to which the 
works had now advanced, the interior 
being exposed to the weather, and the 
graves in the chancel being actually full 
of water, the Committee had no choice 
but to yield to a necessity, to which, how- 
ever serious the risk to which it committed 
them, they will not pretend that they 
were reluctantly compelled. They felt 
themselves pledged not to leave their 
work imperfect, as would have been the 
case if it remained half stone, half red 
brick, with a mean crumbling debased 
building on the north (the most exposed) 
side to correspond with the handsome 
new perpendicular aisle, (unhappily con 
cealed by surrounding houses,) on the 
south. They therefore directed the works 
to proceed, resolving to rebuild the new 
additions uniformly with the rest in ap- 
propriate style and character. The 
church will thus have a new North, as 
well as a new South, Aisle, presenting, in 
the rear of the ancient Norman circular 
vestibule, an eastern elevation of three 
beautiful and uniform parallel gables, with 
high-pitched roofs, and crosses at the 
ends. Its foundations (in concrete) are 
by this time as hard as a rock, effectually 
obviating any further risk of the walls 
being undermined by graves, the proxi- 
mate cause of the late disaster; and it 
will be wholly of stone, complete and 
symmetrical in its details, and, so far as 
stability and amount of provision for 
Divine worship are concerned, and as con- 
sists with a scrupulous adherence to the 
ascertained character of the ancient build- 
ing—a JAew Church. It will be among 
the most curious Ecclesiastical monu- 
ments of Europe ; it will be the most in- 
teresting antiquity o. Cambridge ; and it 
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will last another thousand years. But to 
make it so will yet cost 1,4007. The 
Committee can spend this well, and more. 
And here we must supply what was an 
omission on our part in our October num- 
ber. The fact should be known that the 
credit of this most laudable restoration is 
entirely due to the Cambridge Camden 
Society. The repairs of the church were 
half finished, during the vacation last 
year, after the Churchwarden rate, when 
the attention of the Society was first di- 
rected to it, and the good work we have 
had the pleasure to record was seriously 
taken in hand. We trust that the pe- 
culiar claims of this edifice, on architec- 
tural grounds, will be duly considered, in- 
dependently of local connections ; and 
that, while the Temple Church in Lon- 
don has been so splendidly embellished, 
her elder sister at Cambridge will at least 
be substantially restored. 





NEW COURTS AT CAMBRIDGE. 

The Quarter Sessions, commencing on 
the 21st October, have been held for the 
first time at these courts, which are erected 
in the Italian style of architecture. The 
exterior presents a pleasing appearance, 
the effect of which will be considerably 
heightened, when four figures of Power, 
Law, Justice and Mercy, are placed in the 
situations marked out for them. A colon- 
nade runs along the centre of the building ; 
in which is placed the door opening into a 
handsome hall, 30 feet square, lighted from 
the ceiling. On the left side of the hall 
are the entrances to the grand jury room, 
which is 30 feet long, by 19 feet wide, and 
from which there is a passage tu the grand 
jury box, the witnesses for the grand jury 
waiting room, and the crown court. On the 
right are the offices of the clerk of the 
peace, the strong room, the record room, 
the entrance to two rooms appropriated 
for the counsel to retire and consult in, 
and to the Nisi Prius court. Inthe centre 
of the hall, facing the principal door, is 
the entrance to the common jury room, 
witnesses’ room, judge’s and magistrates’ 
room, all lighted from above. Thecrown 
and civil courts are each 50 feet long, by 
32 feet wide, and are 28 feet high. There 
is a private back entrance for the judge, 
which communicates with his own room. 
To right and left of the outside principal 
entrance, are the doors leading to that 
portion of each court which is appro- 
priated to the public generally; and on 
the extreme right and left, are the entrances 
to the ladies’ galleries. There are, besides, 
all the usual minor conveniences necessary 
for such a building. There are also sub- 
terranean passages leading from the gaol 
direct to either court, for the removal of 
the prisoners to and from-the gaol. This 


building was commenced in July 1841, 
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and will cost, when completed, between 
10 and 12,000 pounds. Each court gives 
an area of about 700 square feet more than 
theoldcourts. The architects were Messrs. 
Wyatt and Brandon, the builders Messrs, 
Grissell and Peto, and the clerk of the 
works Mr. Ward. The interior fittings 
are principally of oak, and their workman. 
ship appears highly finished. 
HARTSHILL CHURCH. 

The new church at Hartshill, Stoke- 
upon-Trent, Staffordshire, consecrated by 
the Bishop of Hereford on the 7th Oct. 
has been built and endowed at the sole. 
expence of Herbert Minton, esq. Itcon- 
sists of a chancel of good proportions, a 
nave, aisles, south porch, and western 
tower with spire. The style is taken 
from the later specimens of the Early 
English, in which the window tracery 
consists principally of circles, as those in 
the nave of Lichfield Cathedral. The 
details are carried out in a plain and sim- 
ple manner ; but the general proportions 
of the building and their similarity to 
those of ancient examples, give it a more 
ornamental appearance than has been 
frequently obtained by much more elabo- 
rate workmanship. The external beauty 
of the church is also much increased by 
the boldness of its site, and by the exqui- 
sitely appropriate tint of the stone of 
which it has been built. The spire is of 
light and elegant proportions, and is a 
most conspicuous object from the sur- 
rounding country. The interior is unob- 
structed by galleries, excepting a very 
small organ gallery, projecting slightly 
beyond the tower arch. The nave is fitted 
up with open sittings with carved stall 
ends, and the chancel is left entirely free 
from any fixed seats. The nave has a 
simple but elegant grained roof, with a 
good clerestory. The most striking fea- 
tures, however, in the interior are the 
tile paving, and the ceiling and painted 
windows of the chancel. The paving 
throughout is of encaustic tiles, made out 
of Mr. Minton’s manufactory, consisting 
of symbolical, ornamental, and heraldic 
devices. Those in the chancel have a 
rich orange enamel upon the inlaid pat- 
terns. The ceiling of the chancel is of a 
multangular form, divided by wooden 
mouldings into panels, which are fitted in 
by tiles of a rich blue, studded with stars 
of gold, in imitation of the decorated 
ceilings of some early churches, and when 
seen in combination with the enamelled 
floor and the stained windows, presents a 
richness of effect seldom attained in 
modern buildings. The windows in the 
chancel, five in number, are entirely filled 
with stained glass. The general patterns 
are of a simply ornamental kind, in ac- 
cordance with old windows of a corre- 
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sponding date, but the tracery contains 
symbolical devices, those in the eastern 
window bearing reference to the Holy 
Divinity, and those in the side windows 
to the four evangelists. These windows 
have been executed by Mr. Ward, of 
London. The pulpit and font are stone, 
and are very ornamental in their design ; 
the former is attached to the chancel pier, 
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and the latter is placed near the south 
porch entrance. The altar table will be 
of stone, inlayed with rich mosaic; and 
an organ is now being built by Messrs. 
Bewsher and Fleetwood, of Liverpool. A 
commodious parsonage house has been 
erected by the patron on an adjoining site, 
which groups in a very agreeable manner 
with the church. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 17. This Society held its first 
meeting for the session, Henry Hallam, 
esq. V.P. in the chair. 

Peter, Levesque, esq. of Guilford street, 
and the Rev. Robert Nargrave Pemberton, 
of Church Stretton, co. Salop, were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 

Mr. Soloman, of Barnard Castle, ex- 
hibited a small ring of solid gold, said to 
have been found near Bolton Castle. Its 
engraving is a small whole-length of St. 
Katharine, chased in the gold ; and round 
the hoop is the motto pences , de . mop, 

Sign. Maria Fernandez de Benins com- 
municated a drawing of a mosaic found in 
Spain, representing Hercules seated in 
the garden of the Hesperides. It is con- 
sidered to be of the best time of the an- 
tient artists. 

R. Porrett, esq. F.S.A. communicated 
(from the volume noticed in April, p. 
421,) a letter of Lord Hunsdon to Sir 
Henry Widdrington, dated 1582, con- 
taining some remarkable directions re- 
specting the tortures to be applied to a 
prisoner. The final resort of the rack 
was not to be applied, except under a 
warrant signed by six councillors. 

Joho Smith, esq. communicated the 
fact of the discovery on the premises of 
Mr. Jefferson, book-binder, in South 
Molton street, at the depth of twenty feet, 
of a piece of leaden pipe, supposed to 
have been part of those laid down in 1441, 
when extensive works were made in what 
was then called Conduit Mead, for the 
supply of the city of London with water. 
There is a natural stream near this spot, 
second only in size to the Fleet, among 
the London tributaries of the Thames, of 
which a remarkable anecdote was men- 
tioned, that when the sewer which now 
conveys it was opened in Oxford street 
some years since, a man fell in, whose 
body was found a few hours after in the 
Thames. 

Charles Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited an extraordinary Roman bronze, 
found in Queen street, Cheapside, in the 
month of July last, and now the property 
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of Mr. William Chaffers, jun. It repre- 
sents an archer in an attitude of powerful 
and finely expressed action, and is quite 
perfect. 

Nov. 24. Mr. Hallam in.the chair. 

Sir Thomas Gage, Bart. presented a 
small cabinet of antiquities, the property 
of his late uncle Mr. Gage Rokewode, the 
Director of the Society. Some of the 
most curious of its contents are two small 
scarabeei, anda dog or jackall, also of gold, 
found in a pyramid at Meroe, in Nubia, 
as described in the 29th volume of the 
Archeologia, p. 386, and of which a fur- 
ther memorandum was now read. In 
acknowledging this present, the Chairman 
very feelingly alluded to the serious loss 
the Society had sustained in the death of 
Mr. Rokewode, who had devoted nearly 
the whole of his time to the advancement 
of the objects of the Society. 

Sir Frederick Madden communicated a 
document remarkable as having the signa- 
ture of King Edward the Fifth—counter- 
signed by his uncle and protector, Richard 
Duke of Gloucester. Its purport is the 
nomination of a new gaoler for the gaol of 
Nottingham, and it is dated on ‘‘the 19th 
of May, in the 1st year of our reign.” 

Sir Henry Ellis exhibited an impression 
of a seal of Mary, Queen of Scots, which 
belonged to the late Duke of York, and is 
now the property of Mr. Greene, of Lich- 
field. It is of pure gold, and has the 
cypher of Mary enamelled, with the motto 
NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSIT partly worn 
away. 

C. Roach Smith, esq. exhibited four 
ancient deeds: 1. of Edward I. for a fair 
at Pevensey, dated 1279; 2. of Edward 
III. confirming the former, dated 1328 ; 
3. of Richard II. granting licence to em- 
battle and crenellate the priory of Brid- 
lington, dated 1396; 4. a warrant o 
Queen Elizabeth regulating the number 
of ships to be found by the Cinque Ports, 
dated 1565. The last is sealed with the 
seal of the Exchequer; the others with the 
great seal. 

J. M. Kemble, esq. communicated a 
singular discovery which he has made in 
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one of the Anglo-Saxon poems contained 
in the celebrated Vercelli MS. It is in 
that entitled The Dream of the Holy Rood, 
which he is now editing for the A®lfric 
Society. In this poem Mr. Kemble has 
found the very verses which are engraved 
on the cross at Ruthwell, on the Scotish 
border; and which he was the first to 
decypher in the 28th volume of Archzolo- 
gia, p. 350. The reading of this paper 
was not concluded. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Nov. 24. The first meeting for the sea- 
son was held, the President Professor H. 
H. Wilson, in the chair. 

Various donations of coins, medals, and 
books, received during the vacation, were 
laid on the table, and several new mem- 
bers and foreign associates were proposed. 

Read, 1. A communication from Cle- 
ment T. Smythe, esq. of an Abstract of 
the Will of the celebrated medal engraver 
Thomas Simon, which has been lately 
found among some MS. papers in the 
possession of W. H. Rolfe, esq. of Sand- 
wich. This will, the existence of which was 
heretofore unknown, throws considerable 
light on the history and family connexions 
of Simon. It appears he possessed landed 
property at Shorne in Kent, and that he 
was a member of the French church. The 
date of the will does not appear; but the 
mention of a debt of 2000/. due to him 
from the King (Charles II.) will place it 
after the Restoration (1660), and it seems 
to have been proved April 23, 1665, in 
the Consistory Court of Canterbury. Mr. 
Smythe remarked that, if Simon resided 
in the parish of St. Clement Danes, 
London (in the church of which he wills 
to be buried), at the time of his decease 
his will ought to have been proved either 
in the Court of the Bishop of London, or 
the Prerogative Court of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at Doctors’ Commons, 
London ; but as his willwas proved in the 
Consistory Court, and he mentions in it 
that he was a member of the French 
church, it is probable his family were of 
Canterbury, and that he died there. The 
fact of his: being a member of the French 
church raises a strong presumption that 
he was a descendant from some of the 
refugees, who, to avoid the cruelties of 
the inquisition of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, took shelter in England in the time 
of Edward the Sixth, and again temp. 
Eliz. after the massacre at Paris in 1572. 

2. The continuation and conclusion of 
Captain Shortt’s paper on the Pecunia 
Majorina, or false or debased currency of 
the later periods of the Roman Empire. 

The writer, after describing various 
discoveries of base silver coins found in 
large quantities throughout Europe, states 
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that this base money was made a legal 
tender by Constantine II. if not before; 
and that the coining of it was winked at 
and supported by the Emperors them- 
selves. After describing the various modes 
used to adulterate the coinage, he men- 
tions the process termed sweating, against 
which the 6th law of the Codex of Theo- 
dosius makes provision. It appears there 
were then persons, similar to the Jews of 
the present day, who by means of a po- 
tent menstruum termed Aqua Regalis 
(nitric acid), separated the silver plating 
of the majorina pecunia from the copper 
substratum. This alone would be a suffi- 
cient argument to shew that the base de- 
narii were made a legal tender, and ata 
much earlier period ; and this law seems 
only a rescript of one of Constantine II. 
about A. p. 343, in which he threatens the 
penalty of death to founders or flaturarii 
who should sweat or alter the pecunia 
majorina. 

3. A note from Joseph Bonomi, esq. 
on some coins in the collection of A. C. 
Harris, esq. of Alexandria. The chief of 
these are of Arsinoe, more thana thou- 
sand of which were lately found in the vi- 
cinity of the present city of Alexandia ; 
all of which, with the exception of those 
in Mr. Harris’s collection, were melted 
by the government for the sake of the 
silver. Those preserved have obv. veiled 
head of Arsinoe,: the horn of Amun under 
the ear. On the top of the head the 
lotus. Rev. the double horn of abund- 
ance, with the diagram, APSINOE 
®IAAAEA®OY, behind the head a point. 
The others differ in having various Greek 
letters behind the head, as A, or I, or E. 
&c. or double letters, as KK, MM, &c. 

4. The second portion of a paper on 
inedited autonomous and Imperial Greek 
coins, by H. P. Borrell, esq. of Smyrna. 

A special general meeting afterwards 
took place, for the purpose of altering 
Institute No. 16, when it was resolved 
that future members shall pay 30s. for 
annual subscription instead of 21s. and be 
furnished with the Journal of the Society 
gratis. Adjourned to the 22d of Dec. 





TEMPLE OF DIANA IN MAGNESIA. 


M. Texier, who has been for some time 
in Asia Minor, at the head of an archzo- 
logical expedition, has sent word that he 
has succeeded beyond his expectations in 
discovering the fragments of a remarkably 
fine temple of Diana in Magnesia. He 
has carefully measured and designed the 
whole. Numerous basso-relievos and 
some statues have been found among the 
ruins. The capitals of the columns and 
all the sculptural parts of the building, 
are said to be of the finest workmanship. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


PRUSSIA. 

On Oct. 18, took place at Berlin, the 
first meeting of the first deliberative body 
that can pretend, in any degree, to the 
character of a National Assembly in Prus- 
sia. Hitherto Prussia has had only her 
provincial States ; now, for the first time, 
she sees within the walls of her capital 
representatives from all the provinces of 
the kingdom, met in council to deliberate 
on the collective interests of the nation. 
The solemnity of the opening of the ses- 
sion took place in a hall of the royal 
palace, fitted up for the accommodation 
of the members. ‘The members met in 
the morning, and each having occupied 
the place prepared for him, the Ministers 
of State were informed of the fact by a 
deputation from the Staende. The Mi- 
nisters immediately made their appear- 
ance in the hall, and seated themselves in 
the places reserved for them, ‘The Mi- 
nister of the Interior, Count Von Arnim, 
then opened the session by delivering a 
speech from the King, in which his Ma- 
jesty stated that he had called them to- 
gether, that he might be assisted by their 
advice on matters bearing on the general 
interests of all the provinces—* to adjust 
the conflicting views of the diets of the 
separate provinces; to utter their senti- 
ments once more on laws under consider- 
ation in the higher departments of legis- 
lation ; to give expression to their opini- 
ons on the necessity for the enactment of 
new laws, and on the direction to be 
given to them; and also to assist his go- 
vernment with their advice, founded on 
their practical experience of the interests 
of their provinces, on matters which have 
not hitherto been submitted to the consi- 
deration of the provincial States.” 


SPAIN. 


On the 13th Nov. an insurrection broke 
out in Barcelona, commencing with a dis- 
pute between a body of workmen and the 
soldiery. On the 14th the workmen 
quitted their work, and paraded through 
the city ; 10,000 of them belonging to the 
National Guard. ‘The approaches to the 
town-hall were guarded by them, and a 
regiment of the line was drawn up in 
order of battle on the Rambla, with six 
pieces of cannon. A collision was ex- 
pected. An officer had a musquet point- 


ed at him by one of the National Guards, 
On the 16th no carriages or travellers ar- 
rived at Figueras from Barcelona. The 
gates were closed. ‘The cavalry and in- 
fantry in garrison at La Jonquiere had left 
for Barcelona ; orderly soldiers were con- 
stantly moving between Barcelona and 
Figueras with dispatches. A person who 
left Mataro on the morning of the 16th 
reported that at Figueras no news had 
arrived from Barcelona, where the gates 
were closed. At Mataro the noise of 
canonading was heard. A letter from 
Barcelona, written by an officer of caval- 
Wy arrived by express on the 18th at La 
onquiere, says: “* A sanguinary contest 
with the regular troops took place, who 
were compelled to evacuate the town, the 
inhabitants having seized the artillery. 


MADEIRA. 


This island has been visited by a tre. 
mendous storm, which commenced on the 
15th of October, and continued till the 
night of the 26th. No such convulsion 
has happened in the island since the tre- 
mendous visitation of Oct. 1803, ever 
since known there by the emphatic name 
of ** The Flood,’? when the houses of 
Funchal were carried out to sea, and 400 
of the inhabitants drowned. The fury of 
the elements on the present occasion is 
said to have even exceeded that memor- 
able tempest, though it is believed that 
the loss of life is far less. At the mouth 
of the river N.S. do Calhao, a fruit mar- 
ket and a part of a fort, with the entrance 
to the Praga Academica, are entirely 
swept away; the bed of this river, for- 
merly thirty or forty feet deep, is now filled 
up with immense rocks and stones brought 
down from the mountains, and the houses 
on its banks that are not swept away will 
remain untenanted, as the bed of the river 
is now nearly equal with the streets, and 
liable at any time tooverflow. The news 
from the neighbouring places is awful, 
Many housesare washed away, and entire 
vineyards have been swept into the sea, 


AFFGHANISTAN, 


Triumphant accounts have been re- 
ceived from our armies in this country, 
General Nott, at the head of 7000 men, 
having left Candahar on the 10th of Aug. 
proceeded towards Ghuznee and Cabool, 
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while Gen. England, with the remainder 
of the troops lately stationed at Candahar, 
marched back in safety to Quetta. On 
the 28th Aug. the enemy attacked Gen. 
Nott’s rear-guard, but were defeated 
and dispersed by a detachment of cavalry 
under Captain Christie, and about fifty 
of their number cut up. Nothing daunt. 
ed by this trifling reverse, Shum Shoo- 
deen, the governor of Ghuznee, moved 
out with nearly the whole of his army, 
amounting to not less than 12,000 men, 
and arrived in the neighbourhood of 
the British camp on the afternoon of 
the 30th. General Nott prepared to 
meet him with one-half of his force. 
The enemy advanced in the most bold 
and gallant manner, each division cheer- 
ing as they came into position, their 
left being upon a hill of some eleva- 
tion, their centre and right along a low 
ridge until their flank rested on a fort 
filled with men; they opened a fire of 
small arms, supported by two six-pounder 
horse artillery guns, which were admir- 
ably served ; our columns advanced upon 
the different points with great regularity 
and steadiness, and after a short and spi- 
rited contest, completely defeated the 
enemy, capturing their guns, tents, am- 
munition, &c. and dispersing them in 
every direction. Shum Shoodeen fled in 
the direction of Ghuznee, accompanied 
by about thirty horsemen. In this action, 
and the engagement on the preceding day, 
our total casualties amounted to 104 killed 
and wounded. On the Ist Sept. Gen. 
Nott advanced from Gonine (where the 
battle took place) and continued his 
march to Ghuznee. He arrived on the 
5th, and invested the city, which was 
strongly garrisoned, while the hills to the 
north-eastward swarmed with soldiery. 
These heights were the first object of at- 
tack, and after considerable opposition 
they were effectually cleared. Prepara- 
tions were then made for an attack on 
the fortress; but, before our batteries 
could be opened, the enemy abandoned 
it, and left us once more complete mas- 
ters of Ghuznee. Our flags were then 
hoisted in triumph on the Bala Hissar. 
The loss sustained by our troops amount- 
ed to no more than three killed and forty- 
three wounded. Three hundred and 
twenty-seven Sepoys of the 27th Native 
Infantry were found in the city, and re- 
leased from slavery, to which state they 
had been reduced by the Affghans. The 
citadel of Ghuznee, and other formidable 
works and defences, have been razed to 
the ground. 

Early in September General Pollock 
marched from (iundamuck on his way to 


Cabool. On reaching the hills which 
command the road through the pass of 
Jugdulluck, the enemy were found strong- 
ly posted and in considerable numbers. 
They manfully maintained their position, 
although our guns told with deadly effect 
amongst them. At length the heights 
were stormed, and, after much arduous 
exertion, the enemy were dislodged and 
dispersed. A large body of them, how- 
ever, fled to the summit of a lofty hill, 
where they planted their standards, and 
seemed to set us at defiance. To com- 
plete his victory, Gen. Pollock directed 
Captains Wilkinson and Broadfoot to 
take possession of this stronghold, which 
accordingly was gallantly assaulted, when 
the Ghilzies gave way and fled from the 
field. In this action most of the influ- 
ential Affghan chiefs were engaged ; and 
the total amount of the force they brought 
forward, is estimated as from 4000 to 
5000 men. Our loss was rather heavy ; 
Capt. Nugent, the Sub- Assistant Com- 
missary-general, being killed, and 62 men 
killed and wounded. Major-Gen. Sale 
was slightly wounded. 

Gen. Pollock proceeded onwards, and 
does not appear to have encountered any 
further opposition until his arrival, on 
the 13th Sept. in the Tezeen valley, 
where an army of 16,000 mer, command- 
ed by Mahomed Akhbar Khan in person, 
was assembled to meet him. A desperate 
fight ensued ; the enemy was completely 
defeated and driven from the field, with a 
loss of several hundred killed and wound- 
ed. Our loss was 32 killed and 130 
wounded. Akhbar Khan fled in the di- 
rection of Bameean. 

On the day following this engagement, 
the general advanced to Boodkhak; on 
the next he encamped on the Racecourse 
at Cabool; and the 16th witnessed his 
triumphant entry into the citadel, and the 
planting of our colours on its walls. 

The city was nigh deserted. ‘The pri- 
soners who had been left there were re- 
stored by the Kuzzilbashes. ‘They con- 
sisted of Mrs. Trevor and eight children, 
Capt. and Mrs, Anderson and three chil- 
dren, Capt. ‘Troup, and Dr. Campbell, 
Gen. Pollock entertained a confident ex- 
pectation of obtaining the release of the 
other captives in eight or ten days. 

“ Thus,’’ remarks Lord Ellenborough, 
in his general orders, ‘‘ have all past dis- 
asters been retrieved and avenged on every 
scene on which they were sustained, and 
repeated victories in the field, and the 
capture of the cities and citadels of Ghuz- 
nee and Cabool, have advanced the glory 
and established the accustomed superiori+ 
ty of the British arms,” 
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CHINA. 

After the arrival of reinforcements, the 
British expedition on the 13th of June 
entered the large river called Yang-tze- 
Kiang, on the banks of which were 
immense fortifications. The fleet at day- 
light on the 16th having taken their 
stations, the batteries opened a fire, which 
lasted two hours. The seamen and 
marines then landed, and drove the enemy 
out of the batteries before the troops 
could be disembarked. 253 guns were here 
taken, of heavy calibre ; and 11 feet long. 
Two men were killed, and 25 wounded. 
The Chinese lost about 80 killed and 
many wounded. On June 17, a deserted 
battery was taken possession of, in which 
were 55 guns. On the 19th, two other 
batteries were taken, in which were 
48 guns. The troops then took pos- 
session of the city of Shanghai, destroyed 
the public buildings, and distributed the 
granaries among the people. Two other 
field-works were also taken, and the total 
of the guns taken amounts to the astonish- 
ing number of 364, The Chinese troops 
fled towards Nankin, &c. The Chinese 
made another attempt to treat, and re- 
leased 16 prisoners they had formerly 
kidnapped, but their proposal was not 
attended to. 

The squadron set sail from Woosung 
on the 6th of July, and on the 14th 
arrived opposite some batteries built on 
a range of hills commanding the river, 
from which a fire was opened on the 
leading ships. The guns were instantly 
silenced,’ and the whole of the defences 
destroyed. On the 20th the vessels 
anchored abreast of the city of Ching- 
Keang-foo, which commands the entrance 
of the Grand Canal, and the next morn- 
ing the troops were disembarked, and 
marched to the attack of the Chinese 
forces. One brigade was directed to 
move against the enemy’s camp, situated 
about three miles distant, where from 
1500 to 3000 men, it was reported, were 
assembled ; another was ordered to co- 
operate with this division in cutting off 
the expected retreat of the Chinese from 
the camp of the city; while the third 
received instructions to escalade the 
northern wall of thetown. The Chinese, 
after firing a few distant volleys, fled from 
the camp with precipitation, and dispersed 
over the country. The city itself, how- 
ever, was manfully defended by the 
Tartar soldiers, who prolonged the 
contest for several hours, resisting with 
desperate valour the combined efforts 
of the three brigades, aided bya reinforce- 
ment of marines and seamen. At length 
Opposition ceased, and ere nightfall we 
were complete masters of the place. 
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Ching-Keang-foo, like Amoy, was most 
strongly fortified, and the works in 
excellent repair. It is supposed the 
garrison consisted of not less than 3000 
men, and of these about 1000, and 40 
Mandarins, were killed and wounded. 
The Tartar general, retired to his house, 
when he saw that all was lost, made his 
servants set it on fire, and sat in his chair 
till he was burned to death. His private 
secretary was found, the day after the 
assault, hidden in a garden. Our list 
of casualties was heavy; three officers 
of the land force, and one of the navy, 
being killed ; and nine of the former, and 
two of the latter, were wounded. 154 men 
of both services were killed and wounded. 

Leaving a strong garrison for the re- 
tention of Ching-Keang-foo, the fleet 
proceeded towards Nankin, which was 
about 40 miles distant, and arrived on the 
6th August, when preparations were 
immediately made for an attack on the 
city. A strong force under the command 
of Major-Gen. Lord Saltoun, was landed, 
and took up their position to the west 
of the town; and operations were about 
to be commenced, when a letter was sent 
off to the Plenipotentiary, requesting 
a truce, as certain High Commissioners, 
specially delegated by the Emperor, and 
possessed of full powers to negociate, 
were on their way to treat with us. The 
attack was consequently deferred, but the 
commissioners did not arrive till the 15th. 
After several visits, and a good deal of 
discussion between the contracting powers, 
matters were arranged to their mutual 
satisfaction ; and on the 29th of August 
the treaty was publicly signed on board 
H. M. S. Cornwallis, by Sir H. Pot. 
tinger, and the three Commissioners. 
Of this convention the following are the 
mostimportantarticles :—1. Lasting peace 
and friendship between the two empires. 
2. China to pay 21 millions of dollars 
in the course of the present and three 
succeeding years. 3. The ports of 
Canton, Amoy, Foo-choo-foo, Ningpo, 
and Shanghai, to be thrown open to 
British merchants, consular officers to be 
appointed to reside at them, and regular 
and just tariffs of import and export (as 
well as inland transit) duties to be estab- 
lished and published. 4. The island of 
Hong-Kong to be ceded in perpetuity to 
her Britannic Majesty, her heirs, and 
successors. 5, All subjects of her Britannic 
Majesty (whether natives of Europe or 
India,) who may be confined in any part 
of the Chinese Empire, to be uncon- 
ditionally released. 6. An act of full 
and entire amnesty to be published by 
the Emperor under his Imperial sign 
manual and seal to all Chinese subjects, 
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on account of their having held service 
or intercourse with, or resided under, 
the British government or its officers. 
7. Correspondence to be conducted on 
terms of perfect equality amongst the 
officers of both governments. 8. On the 
Emperor's assent being received to this 
treaty, and the payment of the first in- 


stalment, 6,000,000 dollars, her Britannic 
Majesty’s forces to retire from Nankin 
and the Grand Canal, andthe military posts 
at Chinhbai to be also withdrawn ; but the 
islands of Chusan and Kolangsoo are to 
be held until the money payments and 
the arrangements for opening the ports 
be completed. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Nov. 7. The very interesting cere- 
mony took place at Kensingtun of pre- 
senting an address to the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Pott, from the inhabitants of that 
parish, on his resignation of the living, 
after an incumbency of eighteen years’ 
duration, A very numerous body of the 
parishioners were assembled at the Na- 
tional School-rooms, and the Venerable 
Archdeacon was attended by all the clergy 
resident in the parish. The address was 
presented by John Shephard, esq. and 
Archdeacon Pott afterwards gave a re- 
view of his ministerial career, and took an 
affecting farewell of his parishioners. We 
are glad to hear that it is proposed to en- 
grave a plate, in mezzotinto, from the 

ortrait of Archdeacon Pott, by the late 
W. Owen, R.A. which is now in the 
Vestry Room of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, where also the Archdeacon was 
for many years the highly respected 
Vicar. 

Nov. 10. Her Majesty and Prince Al- 
bert, accompanied by the Royal children, 
left Windsor for Walmer Castle, near 
Deal, the official residence of the Duke 
of Wellington as Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports. They were loyally wel- 
comed in the several towns through which 
they passed, particularly at the city of 


Canterbury. The Lord Warden at- © 


tended them at the entrance of his juris. 
diction, and afterwards received them at 
the castle, which he then relinquished to 
their occupancy, and the Royal family 
propose to continue there for some weeks. 
On Monday, the 14th, they visited Do- 
ver; on the 21st, the birthday of the 
Princess Royal was celebrated by some 
interesting naval evolutions, with general 
rejoicings and illuminations ; and on the 
24th, her Majesty visited Ramsgate. 
Closing of Prisons for Debt.— The 
Fleet and Marshalsea prisons have been 
closed during the past month. There 
were seventy prisoners in the Fleet, and 
only three in the Marshalsea; and their 
11 


removal took place to the Queen’s Prison, 
under an act passed during the last ses- 
sion, authorising Lord Denman to issue 
his warrant for their passage from one 
gaol to another. Some of the prisoners 
had been confined a very long period, and 
a few upwards of twenty years! An ec- 
centric character, named Jeremiah Board, 
had been an inmate of the Fleet twenty- 
eight years, having been committed in 
1814. At the present period there are in 
the Queen’s Prison about 280 persons, a 
very few in the Rules, and those who 
had the privilege when the act consoli- 
dating the prisons was passed, were al- 
lowed to remain twelve months. Day-rules 
have already ceased, and the other privi- 
lege will be denied at the time mentioned. 
There are 228 rooms in the prison; and 
in some of these apartments, by the re- 
cent increase, ‘* chums” have been placed, 
that is to say, two have been lodged in 
one room. Some alterations have been 
expected in the classification of prisoners, 
which will now probably take place. In 
Whitecross-street Prison there are about 
360, and 120 in Horsemonger-lane Gaol. 
The total number of prisoners for debt in 
London may be now stated at about 760. 
Some years ago there were as many in 
one prison. 

The Archdeaconry of Northumberland 
has been divided into two separate Arch- 
deaconries, in consequence of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the. Dean and Chap- 
ter of Durham having been transferred to 
the Bishop of the diocese. The northern 
division of Northumberland will hence- 
forward be comprehended in a new juris- 
diction, under an Archdeacon with the 
revived title of ‘‘ Archdeacon of Landis- 
Jfarne,” to which office the Rev. Edward 
Thomas Bigge, M.A. has been appoint- 
ed by the Bishop of Durham. ‘The offi- 
ciality of the Dean and Chapter of Dur- 
ham in the north will, consequently, be 
— to the Archdeaconry of Landis- 

arne, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Oct, 25, 8th Foot, Major C. ‘St. Lo Malet 
to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. T. Kenyon to be 
Major.--12th Foot, brevet Major Sir R. A. 
Douglas, Bart. to be Major.—Capt. C. W. De 
pod 4th Light Dragoons, to be Major in the 

rmy. 

Oct. 26. Duncan M‘Neill, esq. to be Her 
Majesty’s Solicitor-Advocate for Scotland. 

Uct. 31. James Matthias Gilbertson, esq. 
to be one of Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

Nov. 1. 92d Foot, brevet Major G. E. Tho- 
rold to be Major.—Brevet. To be Lieut.-Colo- 
nels, Major James Macdougall, 43d Foot; 
Major P. Hill, 53d Foot; Major D. Hay, 6th 
Drag. Guards; Major W. i. Dames, 66th 
Foot.—To be Majors, Capt. H. R. Wright, 
Royal Art.; Capt. T. Canch, Fort Major at 
Edinburgh; Capt. F. Wollaston, 14th Drag.; 
Capt. John Douglas, 79th Foot. 

You. 7. Colonel Berkeley Drummond, Scots? 
Fusilier Guards, to be one of the Grooms in 
Waiting in ordinary to Her Majesty, vice Gen. 
the Hon. Sir William Lumley, G.C.B. who is 
appointed an extra Groom in Waiting. 

Nov. 8. 26th Foot, Lt.-Gen. Robert Ellice 
to be Colonel.—27th Foot, Lt.-Gen. Sir John 
Maclean, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—60th Foot, 
Lt.-Gen. Sir W. G. Davy to be Colonel-com- 
mandant of a battalion. 

Nov.9. The Earl of Wicklow elected K. P. 

Nov. 11. Capt. J. Hamilton, of the 77th 
Foot, to be brevet Major. 

Nov. 18. Alexander Wood, esq. Dean of 
Faculty, to be one of the Lords of Session in 
Scotland, 

Nov. 22. Louis Hypolite Lafontaine, esq. to 
be Attorney-General, and Thomas Cushing 
Aylwin, esq. to be Solicitor-General of Lower 
Canada.—Robert Baldwin, esq. to be Attorney- 
General and James Edward Small, esq. to be 
Solicitor-General of Upper Canada.——71st 
Foot, yes J. Myers to be Major.—Unat- 
tached, Major Lord A. Lennox, from the 7ist, 
to be Lieut.-Colonel.—3d Duke of Lancaster’s 
Own Militia, First Major J. W. Patten to be 
Colonel; Second Major Sir J. Gerard, Bart. 
to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Nov, 24. Colonel John Le Couteur, to be 
Viscount of the Isle of Jersey. 

Nov. 25. 14th Light Dragoons, Capt. F. H. 
Stephens to be Major.—1sth Foot, Major J. 
Cowper to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major J. 
Grattan to be Major.—50th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir H. Lowe, K.C.B. and G.C.M.G. to be 
Colonel.— 56th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. John Earl of 
Westmoreland, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—Cap- 
tain R. L. Lewis, lst West India Regt. to be 
Ma, or in the Army.—Gen. Sir W. H. Clinton, 
ait = to be Lieut.-Governor of Chelsea Hos- 

ital. 


Nava Promotions. 

To be Captain—William Griffin, late of the 
Ganges. 

To be Commanders—Frederick Cannon of the 
Camperdown (acting Flag-Lieutenant to Vice 
Adm. Sir Edward Brace, on board the Tri- 
dent steam-ship, on the occasion of Her 
Majesty’s return from Scotland) ; H. Budd, 
and James A. Gordon. of the Warspite. 

Appointments.—Adm, Sir Charles Rowley, Bt. 
G.C.B. to be Commander in Chief at Ports- 
mouth.—Capt. R. F. Rowley and Commander 
W. Toby to the St. Vincent.—Richard Haig, 

Gent. Maa, Von. XVIII. 





esq. to be Sec. to Adm. Sir Charles Rowley 
“Capt. R. Mundy to the Iris.—Commander 
A. Drew to the Wasp.—Commander W. A, 
Willis, from the Jaseur, to the Frolic.— 
Coast Guard, Commander R. Kerr to be In- 
specting Commander at Montrose.—Com- 
mander Edward Burt, to Greenwich Hos- 
pital—out pensioner. 





EcciestASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Dr. Edw. Stopford, to be Bishop of Meath. 

Rev. George Butler, D.D. to be Dean of Peter- 
borough. 

Rev. A. Newland, D.D. to be Dean of Ferns, 

Ven. Wm. Hale Hale (Archdeacon of Middle- 
sex) to be Arehdeacon of London. 

Rev. J. W. Stokes, to be Archdeacon of Ar- 
magh. 

Rev. 'T. Henderson to an unendowed Canonry 
of St. Paul’s, London. 

Rev. J. S. Avery, St. Michael’s P.C. Cornwall. 

Rev. R. Ainslie, Sixhills with Great Ludford 
V. Linc. 

Rev. R. Barber, Heage P.C. Dorset. 

Rev. R. H. Barham, St. Augustine and St, 

¢ Faith R. London. 

Rev. H. Barrett, Pelton new ch. 

Rev. H. H. Bastard, Tarrant Crawford don. 

Rev. T. V. Bayne, St. John’s P. C. Broughton, 
Manchester. . 

Rev. John Beckwith, St. Augustine R. Norw. 

Rev. Edw. Bird, St. Thomas’s R. Birmingham. 

Rev. Wm. Butler, St. Silas’s P.C. Manchester. 

Rev. R. S. Bunbury, St. Helen’s P.C, Liver- 


pool. 

Rev. Theoph. Campbell, Trinity ch. Belfast. 

Rev. R. B. Cartwright, North and South Stoke 
R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. F. F. Clark, Hartshill new ch. Staff. 

Rev. Joseph Clark, Shetford P.C. Manchester. 

Rev. B. S. Claxson, D.D. St. Matthew’s ch. 
Twigworth, Glouc. . 

Rev. Robt. Davies, St. Paul’s ch. Liverpool. 

Rey. G. Dealtry, ey ~ | V. Leic. 

Rey. T. R. Dickinson, Salesbury P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. T. B. Dickson, Marple P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. Jas. Dixon, Marple P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. T. Dodd, Kildale R. Lanc. 

Rev. M. D. Duffield, Stebbing V. Essex. 

Rev. C. P. Eyre, St. Mary’s P.C. Bury. 

Rev. John Farrand, Cumberworth R. Linc. 

Rev. T. Fisher, Little Waltham R. Essex. 

Rev. H. J. Grasett, Edwin Loach with Ted- 
stone Wafer R. Worcester and Hereford. 

Rev. W. Harker, Child’s Wickham V. Glouc. 

Rev. J. Hebden, Heyhouse P.C, Whalley, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. Caddel Holder, Harnham P.C. Glouc. 

Rev. W. Hore, Ferns R. Ireland. 

Rev. G. Howard, Fenny Bentley R. Derbysh. 

Rev. Richard Hutton, Seaton R, Rutlandsh, 

Rev. M. James, Bedford P.C. Leigh, Lanc. 

Rev. F. W. H. Jerrard, Stratton St. Mary R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. T. Jones, Henley in Arden P.C. Warw. 

Rev. W. Jones, Nefyn P.C. Carnarvonshire, 

Rev. R. Kemp, Wissett P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. D. T. Knight, Earl’s Barton V. N’p’nsh, 

Rev. W. Law, Marston Trussell R. N’p’nsh. 

Rev. G. Mumford, East Winch R. N’p’nsh. 

Rev. Jas. Newell, Christ ch. Tunsell. 

Rey. A. A. Onslow, Claverdon V. Warw. 

Rey. J.C. Orlebar, Heath and Reach P.C. Beds. 

Hon. and Rev. G. D. Parnell, second portion 
of Burford, with Whitton curacy, Salop. 

Rev.E. Penny, Ash P.C. Kent. 

Rey. J. D. Piggott, Radstone P.C, N’p’nsh. 3 
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S. B. Pigott, Crawley R. Sussex. 
Rev. G. B. Reynardson, Eastling R. Kent. 
Rev. Wm. Smith, Great Canford V. Dorset. 
Rev. R. Twigg, Tilmanstone V. Kent. 
Rev. E. J. Walmesley, Hilperton R. Wilts. 
Rev. H. Ward, St. Mark new ch. Hull. 
Rev. James Watson, Marr P.C. Yorkshire. 
Rev. G. H. West, Trull and Corfe CC. Som. 
Rev. R. Wilmer, Pendlebury P.C. Manchester. 
Rev. R. J. W. Wright, Arreton V. I. Wight. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. Dr. Booth, to the Marq. of Lansdowne. 
Rev. W. A. Francis, to the Earl of Meath. 
Rev. Jos. Wix, to Lord Braybrooke. 

Rev. A. Wynne, to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. : 
Rev. Thomas Robinson, (Professor of Arabic 
at Cambridge, and late Archdeacon of Ma- 
dras) to be Morning Preacher of the Found- 

ling Hospital. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 

Joseph Stock, esq. to be Her Majesty’s first 
Serjeant-at-Law in Ireland; Richard Ben- 
son Warren, esq. second Serjeant; and 
Richard Keatinge, esq. Q.C. third Serjeant. 

Mr. Alfred Dowling appointed Serjeant-at-Law. 

Sir John Pirie to be President of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, vice Sir John Cowan, deceased. 

John Musgrove, esy. elected Alderman of 
Bread Street Ward. 

Rey. J. D. Glennie, to be Secretary of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Rev. W. J. Conybeare, to be Principal of the 
Liverpool Collegiate Institution. 

Rev. C. Easther, to be Head Master of the 
Grammar School of Kirby Ravensworth, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. Richard Garvey, to be Principal of the 
Proprietary School, Wakefield. 

Edw. Dyer Green, esq. of Qu. coll. Camb. to 
be Master of Langport School, Somerset. 





BIRTHS. 


Oct. 9. At Coham-house, the wife of J. 
G. Maxwell, esq. a son. 10. At Brickwall 
House, Northiam, Sussex, the wife of Thomas 
Frewen, esq. a dau.——15. In Upper Harley- 
street, the wife of J. Bonsor, esq. of Polesden, 
Surrey, a dau.—— 24. At Milford-house, God- 
alming, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Webb, a son. 
—At Wargrave, Berks, the wife of Wm. H. 
Cresswell, esq. a son and heir.——30. At Bruns- 
wick-sq., Brighton, the wife of George E. 
Eyre, esq. of Warrens, Wilts, a dau. 

Lately. In Grafton-st. the Lady Walpole, 
adau.——At Hagley Park, the Lady Lyttelton, 
a son and heir.——At Drakeloe Lodge, Wo- 
burn, the Lady Charles Russell, a son.——At 
Fleetwood, the wife of Capt. Beechey, R.N. a 
dau.——At Longford, Lady Georgiana Hill, a 
son.—Near Dublin, the wife of Capt. Sir 
Thomas Ross, R.N., a son.——At Shirley- 
house, Southampton, the wife of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sleigh, ason.— In Whitehall-pl., Lady 
Rennie, a dau.——At _Culverthorpe, the Hon. 
Mrs. Handley, a son.——In Hill-st., Berkeley- 
sq., the Baroness de Cetto, a son.——At Aiken- 
head House, Lanarksh., Lady Isabella Gordon, 
a son.——In Grosvenor-st., the wife of Dr. 
Latham, a son.——At Bowden Hall, Glouc., 
the wife of the Rev. H. H. Swinny, a dau.—— 
In Wigtonshire, the wife of Sir W. Maxwell, 
Bart. a son.——At Stoke Rochford, the Lady 
Caroline Turner, a son.——At Connaught-pl., 
the Lady Louisa Finch, a son.—At Huntsmore- 
park, near Uxbridge, the Lady Sophia Tower, 
a dau.—-At Carlton House-terr., Mrs. Wm. 
Gladstone, a dau.——At Twyford, near Win- 
ton, the wife of W. Newton, esq. a son and 





heir.——At Holebrook-house, near Wincanton, 
the wife of J. Eveleigh Wyndham, esq. a son 
and heir.——At Swansea, the wife of Nathaniel 
Pryce Cameron, esq. a son and heir.——At 
Welford-park, Berks, the wife of Lieut. R. M. 
Mundy, R.A. a dau.——At the Vicarage, Han- 
nington, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. H. W. B. 
Daubeney, a son.——At the Mythe, Tewkes- 
bury, the wife of the Rev. E. W. Foley, a dau. 
——At the Ellowes, near Dudley, the wife of 
James Boydell. esq. a son. 

Nov. 5. At Dryham-park, Barnet, the Hon. 
Mrs. Trotter, a son.——At Hedgerley-park, 
the wife of R. R. Clayton, esq. M.P. a son.—— 
7. In Upper Grosvenor-st., the Countess of 
Hilsborough, a dau.——In Belgrave-st., Lady 
Henniker, a son.—In Cumberland-st. the wife 
of Capt. Elrington, Scots fus. gds., a dau.x—— 
In Tilney-st-, Mayfair, Mrs. Freemantle, a 
son.——At Naples, Jamaica, wife of Albin 
Martin, esq. of Silton, Dorsetshire, a dau. 
—12. At Cambridge, the wife of Alex- 
ander Baring Gould, esq. a son.—14. In 
Grosvenor-sq., the Countess of Galloway, a 
dau.——15. At Cheltenham, the wife of John 
— esq. of Kinnersley Castle, Heref., 
a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


July 20. At Columbo, Ceylon, Edward Hume 
Smedley, esq. of Her Majesty’s Civil Service, 
son of the late Rev. Edward Smedley, of Dul- 
wich, Surrey, to Clara, third dau. of the late 
Samuel Curgenven, esq. 

Aug. 6. At the Cape of Good Hope, Henry, 
eldest son of the Rev. John Bickersteth, A.M., 
Rector of Sapcote, Leicestershire, to Jane, 
fifth dau. of the late Thomas Boswell, esq. of 
Hammersmith-terrace. 

Sept. 8. At Berhampore, F. L. Beaufort, 
esq. son of Capt. Beaufort, R.N. to Mary- 
Peterson, eldest dau. of the late C. W. 
Chambers, and grand-dau. of the late Rev. C. 
Chambers, Rector of South Thalworth, Leic. 

15. At Chicacole, East Indies, Lascelles 
Lane, esq. Lieut. 17th Madras Nat. Inf., son of 
the Rev. Richard Lane, of Coffleet House, 
Devon, to Frances-Langworthy, youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas Arscot, esq. Comm. R.N. 
— At Calcutta, Frederick Mouat, M.D., son 
of Col. Mouat, to Mary-Rennards, ree 
dau. of the late William Boyes, esq. of Raleigh 
House, Brixton. 

21. At Belgaum, East Indies, Lieut. Charles 
Hervey, second Eur. Light Inf., to Mary-Ann, 
youngest dau. of Major-Gen. De la Motte, 
C.B., commanding the southern division of 
the Bombay Army. 

Oct 3. At Bristol, Augustus, third son of Staf- 
ford Northcote, esq. of John-st. Bedford-row, 
to Emma, only dau. of the late Samuel Cole- 
man, esq. of Norwich.——At Alexandria, Jas. 
Lilburn, esq. M.D. Consul for Cyprus, to Mary, 
only dau. of Stephen Woolridge, esq. of Chi- 
chester. 

4. At Boxgrove, near Chichester, William 
Olliver, esq. of Courtlands, to Emma, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Duke, esq. of Crocker Hill. 
— At Walsall, the Rev. A. H. os 
Incumbent of St. Peter’s Walsall, to Mary- 
Anne, only dau. of the late William Mar- 
shall, esq. of Bescot Hall, Staffordshire.—— 
At St. Helier’s, Kingsmill Pennefather, esq. of 
Gulden and yy my Tipperary, eldest 
son of the late Rev. John Pennefather, Rec- 
tor of Newport, Tipperary, to Jane-Cathe- 
rine-Patricia, eldest dau. of Thomas de Gre- 
nier de Fonblanque, K.H. her Majesty’s Con- 
sul-Gen. in Servia, and granddau. of the late 
Sir Jonah Barrington.——At Hanwell, Thomas 
Haffenden, jun. esq. to Mary Anderson Skaife, 
of Lawn House, Hanwell, widow of Daniel 
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Skaife, esq.—At Edinburgh, Capt. J. A. Bar- 
stow, 37th Bengal Nat. Inf. to Isabella, second 
dau. of Robert Burn, esq. R.N. a 
At St. Pancras, George Prince Sealy, esq. Lieut. 
Bombay Art. to Anne, eldest dau. of R. 8. 
White, esq, of Gordon-pl. Tavistock-sq.——At 
Chepstow, Robert-William, fourth son of the 
late Mr. Serjeant Peake, to Eliza, eldest dau. 
of Thomas King, esq. of Chepstow. 

5. At Limerick, the Rev. Robert Knox, Preb, 
ofSt.Munchin, in the Cathedral, andsecond son 
of the late Hon. and Ven. Charles Knox, Arch- 
deacon of Armagh, to Catherine-Delia, dau. of 
Thomas G:bbon Fitzgibbon, om of Bally- 
seedy, co. Limerick.——aAt Bath, John Coode, 
esq. of Bodmin, to Jane, eldset dau. of the 
late Wm. Price, esq. of Weston-super-Mare, 
Somerset.——At St. Pancras, John Charles 
Hall, M.D. of East Retford, Notts, to Susan, 
fourth dau. of the late James Oridge, esq. 
Kentish Town. ——At Swallowfield, Berks,John 
Simonds, jun. esq. of Hurst, Berks, to Emma, 
second dau. of Thomas Terry, esq.——At New 
Church, near Ryde, I.W. the Rev. ltyd Ni- 
choll,“M.A. of Exeter Coll. Oxon, to Augusta- 
Jane, eldest surviving dau. of William Nicholl, 
M.D. of Ryde, and of Pentline, co. Glamorgan. 
——At Great Canford, Dorset, John Billing, 
esq. of Reading, to Elizabeth-Catharine, second 
dau. of James Pymar, esq. of Pelham House, 
Great Canford. 

6. At St. John’s Church, Westminster, 
Mr. Charles Martin Westmacott, of Blockley 
co. Worcester, to Sarah, third dau. of David 
Shuter, esq. of Milbank-st. Westminster.—— 
At Bath, the Rev. Edward Elton, M.A. Balliol 
Coll. Oxford, to Harriette-Vashon, youngest 
dau. of the late Rear-Adm. Ballard, C.B.—— 
At Willingdon, Sussex, Arthur-John eldest 
son of John Leonard Knapp, esq. of Alveston, 
Glouc. to Louisa, youngest dau. of Inigo Tho- 
mas, esq. of Ratton, in Willingdon.——At 
Bath, Sir Edward Saunderson Prideaux, Bart. 
of Netherton, Devon, to Frances, youngest 
dau. of the late E, L. Irton, esq. of Irton Hall, 
co. Cumberland, and sister of S. Irton, esq. 
M.P.——At Wateringbury, the Rev. George R. 
Paulson, M.A. Rector of Addington, Kent, to 
Fanny, eldest dau. of the Rev. William Elwyn, 
M.A. of Wateringbury, and Perpetual Curate 
of Loose, same co. 

8. At Plymouth, Capt. Edward Bond, 53d 
Regt. to Alethea-Duke, second dau. of the late 
Rev. Duke Yonge, of Anthony, Cornwall.—— 
At Clifton, John M‘Arthur, > of Bristol, to 
Susan-Matilda, second dau. of Thomas Day- 
rell, esq. of Barbadoes.——At Bath, Edmund 
Lloyd Bagshawe, esq. son of the late Sir Wi- 
liam Bagshawe, of the Oaks, Derbyshire, and 


of Bath, to Elizabeth-Anne, only dau. of John 
Acres, esq. 
9. At Montreal, Lieut.-Col. Whyte, 7th 


Hussars, to Mary-Ann-Jessy, third dau. of the 
late Mons. de Montenach, Patrician of Fribourg, 
Switzerland, and of Mary-Elizabeth, grand- 
dau. of the late Baroness de Longeuil. 

10. At Mickleham, E. H. Parry, esq. youngest 
son of the late J. H. Parry, esq. to Mary- 
Emily, second dau. of the Rev. John Warneford. 

ll. At Upton-upon-Severn, the Rev. An- 
thony Berwick Lechmere, son of Sir A. Lech- 
mere, Bart. to Emily-Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Sir Harry Verels Darell, Bart.——At Pad- 
dington, Francis Liardet, esq. Capt. R.N. to 
Caroline-Anne, widow of the late J. J. Gregory, 
esq. R.N. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Valentine-Byrom, youngest son of Edgar Cor- 
rie, esq. to Jean-Sibella, second dau. of Donald 
Maclean, esq. of Brunswick-sq.——At Chel- 
tenham, Edward James, esq. of Wylam Hall, 
Northumberland, to Theodosia, youngest dau. 
of S. W. Parker, esq. late of Scott’s House, 
Durham,——At Littleham, Devon, John-Wil- 
liam, eldest son of John Elton, esq. of Red- 
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land, to Mary-Anne, third dau. of the late 
Rev, Craven Ord, of Grensted-hall, Essex.—— 
At Aust, near Bristol, the Rev. John Vincent, 
of Jacobstow, Devon, to Caroline-Lucy, only 
dau. of the late Lewis Pryse Madden, esq. of 
Clifton.——The Rev. Chas. Henville Bayley, 
Rector of Stratton St. Michael, and late Fellow 
of New coll. Oxford, to Charlotte-Louisa, se- 
cond dau. of Richard Gwyn, esq. of Stratton 
St. Michael. : 

12. At Ballyroan, Queen’s co. B. Bingham 
Fetters, esq. of Hollybrook, co. Carlow, to 
Matilda, fifth dau. of the late John Bond, esq. 
of Newbridge House, near Bath.——At ‘Ever- 
ton, the Rev. Samuel Smith, Rector of Barrow- 
ford, Lanc. to Frances-Jane-Matilda, third 
dau, of the late Major Joseph Brooks, E.1.Co.’s 
service, of Everton.——At Penrith, J. W. Prout, 
esq. M.A. Oxford, to Elizabeth, dau. of An- 
thony Preston, esq.— Mr. G. R. Colbeck, of 
Leamington, to Catherine, dau. of William 
Turquand, esq. of Norwood, Surrey.——At 
Cheshunt, the Rev. Charles Thornton, M.A, to 
eet fourth dau. of Joseph Batho, 
esqg.——At West Ham, Essex, John Lenox, 
esq. of Plaistow, Essex, to Helen, youngest 
dau. of the late John Henry Wackerbarth, esq. 
of Upton. 

13. At Colchester, Henry Collier, esq. of 
the Grove, Stapleford, near Cambridge, to 
Rachael-Louisa, third dau. of the late Joseph 
——_ of Great Baddow.——At Petworth, 
Alfred Montgomery, esq. youngest son of the 
late Sir Henry C. Montgomery, Bart. to Fanny, 
eldest dau. of Col. Wyndham, of Petworth 
House, Sussex.——At New Alresford, Hants, 
the Rev. Peter Aubertin, jun. eldest son of the 
Rey. Peter Aubertin, ctor of Chipstead, 
Surrey, to Mary-Eliza, only child of John 
Dunn, esq. of New Alresford.—At Dublin, 
Lieut. Wm. Seymour Scroggs, 5th Fusiliers, 
to Kate, eldest dau. of Daniel Desmond, esq. 
of Ballinasloe——At Naples, John Bowles 
Hare, esq. of Bristol, to Jane, dau. of the late 
Edw. Strachey, esq. Bengal Civil Serv. and 
niece of Sir Henry Strachey, Bart. 

14. At Compton, Sussex, George Cheyne, 
esq. M.D. to Alicia, tenth dau. of the late 
Richard Milliken, esq. of Dublin.——At Box- 
ley, Edmund Law Lushington, esq. of Park 
House, to Cecilia, youngest dau. of the late 
Dr. Tennyson, of Somersby, Linc. 

15. At Highgate, Henry Batley, esq. of 
Gray’s-inn, to Alice-Sophia, youngest dau. of 
the late William Hamilton Bullock, esq. of 
Jamaica.——At St. James’s, John Salmon, esq. 
of St. James’s-sq. to Eleonore-Melanie, relict 
of James Morris Davis, esq. of Imber House, 
Wilts.——At Ramsgate, Samuel Allenby, esq. 
of Maidenwell, Linc, to Mellea, youngest dau. 
of Lieut.-Gen. Beevor, R.A.—At Pentonville, 
Thomas-Walter, eldest son of Benjamin Alder, 
esq. to Margaret-Elizabeth-Louisa, third dau. 
of Major T. G. Alder, Bengal Army.——At 
Beddington, Surrey, the Rev. George J. Ken- 
nedy, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. Cambridge, to 
Julia-Mary, eldest dau. of James Burchell, 
esq., of the former ee 

17. Ht Malta, Charles Richardson Johnson, 
Lieut. R.N., to Julia, dau. of Major-Gen. 
Bredin, Royal Artillery. 

18. At Newton Ferrers, Devon, Lieut. J. C. 
Prevost, R.N. eldest son of Capt. James Pre- 
vost, R.N. to Elien-Mary, eldest dau. of Capt. 
Dairfax Moresby, R.N. C.B.——At Kenwyn, 
Cornwall, the Rev. William David Morrice, 
M.A. Curate of Clovelly, Devon, to Esther- 
Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. George Cornish, 
M.A. Vicar of Kenwyn.——At New Romney, 
Odiarne Cootes, esq. to Anny, only dau. of the 
Rev. J. Nance, D.D. of New Romney.——At 
Westbury-on-Trym, the Rev. H. E. Pratt, 
Vicar of Wartling, Sussex, to Julia, fifth dau. 
of the late Rey, Sir Godfrey Thomas, Bart, 
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Vicar of Bodiam. At St. Pancras New Ch., 
Godfrey E. Beane, esq. of Great St. Helen’s, 
to Lucy, second dau. of the late Joseph Pryor, 
esq. of Tottenham.——At Dalvey House, Mo- 
rayshire, Alexander Mackintosh, esq. of Mack- 
intosh, Chief of Clan Chattan, to Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late Alex. M‘Leod, esq. 
of Dalvey.—At Paddington, William Thomas, 
M.D., of Wakefield, to Lucy-Charlotte-Lusi- 
tania, elder dau. of the late Gen. Sir Samuel 
Hawker, G.C.H.——At Bakewell, Derb., the 
Rev. John Pickwead, Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Antigua, to Marianne, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. James Coates, of Bakewell.——At St. 
_—* Hanover-sq. William Bell, esq. of 
Hereford, to Ellen, eldest dau. of Robt. Evans, 
esq. of Devonshire-pl. Maida Hill——At Lam- 
borne, Berks, the Rev. T. D’Oyly Walters, 
eldest son of Henry Walters, esq. late of the 
Bengal Civil Serv. to Emma-Klizabeth, dau. of 
the late Rev. Henry Hippesley, of Lamborne 
Place.——At Highgate, Capt. Brownlow Edw. 
Layard, Ceylon Rifles, to Caroline-Maria, 
second dau. of the late Thomas Charles Fen- 
ton, esq. of Stroat House, Gloucestersh.——At 
Lullingtone, Kent, Wm. Fox, esq. of Chester- 
terr., Regent’s-park, to Georgiana Frances, 
second dau. of Sir Percival Hart Dyke, Bart. 
of Lullingstone Castle.——At St. Helier’s, 
Jersey, the Rev. F. W. Vaux, B.A. to Toma- 
sine, youngest dau. of John Shaw, esq. of 
Jersey, and niece of Sir Robert Shaw, Bart. of 
Bushey Park,co Dublin. ——At Warton, Lanc., 
Thomas Wright, esq. of Brasennose Coll., Oxf., 
only son of Thomas Wright, esq. of Summer 
Hill, near Manchester, to Maria, eldest dau. of 
the late John Rothwell, esq. of Manchester. 
19. At Kenn, the Rev. Marwood Tucker, 
Rector of St. Martin’s, Exeter, to Frances, 
dau. of the late J. J. Short, esq. of Bickham. 
—-At Exeter, E. Dixon, esq. to Henrietta, 
seventh dau. of the late George Short, esq.— 
Also, at the Government House, Aukland, 
New Zealand, in Oct. 1841, David Rough, esq. 
to Ellery, eighth dau. of the above.——At St. 





George’s, Bloomsbury, J. Cordy Burrows, esq. - 


of Brighton, to Jane, second dau. of Arthur 
Dendy, esq. of the Uzzards, Dorking, Surrey. 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Gerard W. 
A. Harvey, esq. to Eliza, only surviving child 
of the late Capt. Henderson, of West Laving- 
ton House.——At Islington, James Kember, 
esq. of Holloway, to Martha, youngest dau. of 
the late Jas. John Kember, esq.——At Chishill, 
Essex, the Rev. Archibald Macarthur, of Bor- 
ley, Herts, to Martha, dau. of the late Rev. 
James Dobson. 

20. At Exeter, the Rev. Robert Potter, of 
Hereford, B.A. to Mary-Frances, second dau. 
of the late James Potter, esq. of Heavitree. 
——At Clifton, the Rev. Kdward Warren 
Caulfeild, Rector of Beeching Stoke, Wilts, to 
Millicent, youngest dau. of Joseph Hellicar, 
esq.——At Westbury-on-Trym, George Cap- 
pelan Sawyer, esq. of Severn House, co. Glouc. 
to Mary-Rebecca, eldest dau. of George Hill- 
house, esq. of Combe House.——At Plymouth, 
the Rev. Wm. Hill, B.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Church, Leicester, to Mary, youngest dau. of 
the late Reader Watts, esq. of Plymouth.—— 
At St. Martin-in-the-Fields, John Simmons, 
esq. of Frimley, Surrey, to Mary, widow of 
Thomas Glinton, esq. of Glenmohr Cottage, 
Woolwich.——At Paddington, James Mar- 
shall, esq. of the Inner Temple, to Louisa- 
Frances, only dau. of John Cox, esq. of Hyde 
Park-st.——At Staughton, Thomas Bourke, 
esq. to Selina, youngest dau. of the late Gen. 
Onslow, of Staughton House, Hunts.——At 
Moulton, Northamptonsh., se John Rooper, 
of the Rifle ~~ to Charlotte M. E., only 
dau. of John Nethercote, esq. of Moulton 
einen tae Whately, esq. of Great 
Berkhampstead, Herts, to Jane, youngest dau. 


of the late John Salter, esq. of Fittleworth, 
Sussex. At Dittisham, George Bernard 
Knighton, eldest sun of the late George Drake, 
esq. of aoe House, Ipplepen, Devon, to 
Hannah Hutchings, youngest dau. of the late 
John Henry Hazard, esq. of Terriers House, 
Bucks.—At Dunkirk, Henry Bedford, esq. 
of ng Preteen and Calthorpe-st., to Louisa- 
Ann, younger dau. of the late Col. William 
Richardson, Commandant of the Royal Hos- 
pital, Bognor, &c. 

22. At St. Marylebone, and at the Spanish- 

1. Chapel, Stanislaus Gnorowski, esq. to Char- 
otte, fourth dau. of the late William Dawson, 
esq. of St. Leonard’s Hill, Berks, and of Man- 
chester-sq.——At Greenwich, Montague Gos- 
set, esq. of the Old Jewry, to Ellen, eldest dau. 
of Thomas Callaway, esq. of Southwark.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Thomas Brooks, 
second son of the late Rev. J. Penfold, Vicar 
of Steyning, Sussex, to Emma, bar ry dau. 
of the late John Bouch, esq.——At Padding- 
ton, John Leigh Goldie, esq. youngest son of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Goldie, of Goldie Leigh, 
Galloway, N.B. to Isabella-Anna, widow of 
Col. James Maitland, late of the 34th regt. 

24. At Welchpool, John Edmunds, esq. of 
Elderton, Montgomerysh., to Mary, dau. of 
Edward Pugh, esq. of Bryntirrion Welch. 

25. At Stratford-upon-Avon, Thos. Woods 
Weston, esq. of New Hall, Worc., son of the 
late John Weston, esq. of Hare Hall, Essex, to 
Isabella-Elizabeth-Mary, eldest dau. of John 
Branston Freer, esq.——At Sandhurst, Berks, 
Robert John Barnard, esq. of Kineton, War- 
wicksh., to Georgiana-Jane, third dau. of Col. 
Taylor, C.B., Lieut.-Gov. of the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, and of Igwell, Devon.—— 
At Comrie Castle, Perthshire, William Wemyss 
Ker, esq. of Singapore, to Eliza-Catharine, 
second dau. of Robert Clarke, esq. of Com- 
ries. ——-At Layston, Robert W. M. Pickwood, 
esq. to Louisa-Catharine, second dau. of Cecil 
Proctor Wortham, esq. of Buntingford. 

26. The Rev. Olivier Etough, Curate of St. 
John’s, Blackburn, to Gertrude, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Robert Hall, Rector of 
Westborough and Doddington, Linc.——At 
Desert, Ireland, Richard Wilding Collins, esq. 
youngest son of the late Capt. Collins, of 
Cork, to Maria, second dau. of B. J. T, Night- 
ingale, esq. of Peckham.——At Folkestone, 
the Rev. Gordon Frederick Deedes, Vicar of 
Netherbury, Dorset, to Marianne, youngest 
dau. of the late William Deedes, esq. of Sand- 
ling. Kent.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., 
C. Belville Dryden, esq. youngest son of the 
late Sir John Dryden, Bart. to Eliza-Barnard, 
youngest dau. of the late George Augustus 
Frederick Skottowe, R. N.——At Woolwich, 
George F. St. Barbe, esq. of Lymington, 
Hants, to Henrietta-Maria, youngest dau. of 
Col. Cleaveland, Royal Horse Art.——At St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, John Loder Symonds, 
esq. of Hinton House, Berks, to Emily, second 
dau. of the late John Lloyd, esq. of Tring, 
Herts. 

27. At Malpas, John Taylor Winnington, 
esq. Capt. 11th Inf. to Emma, third dau. of 
Thomas Prothero, esq. of Malpas Court, Mon- 
mouthsh.—At Munden, Hanover, Frederick 

‘on Von Neydeck, son of the late Baron 
Von Neydeck, of Bamberg,Bavaria, to Octavia- 
Maria, dau. of the late Quarles Harris, esq. 
of Bourne Grove, Southgate.——At Tilehurst, 
the Rev. J. H. Worsley, Curate of Farnham 
Royal, Bucks, to Catharine Wharton, youngest 
dau. of the late Robert Wharton Middleton, 
esq. of Old Park, Durham.—— At Swaby, 
Linc. the Rev. Henry Short, Curate of Belleau, 
second son of the late Rich.-Sam. Short, esq. 
of Edlington Grove, to Lucy, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. John Marten Butt, M.A., Vicar of East 
Garston, Berks, 
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Joun Jones, Ese. M.P. 

Nov. 10. At his seat, Ystrad Lodge, 
Carmarthenshire, in his 66th year, John 
Jones, esq. a Magistrate, and Deputy 
Lieutenant for that county, and one of 
its Representatives in Parliament. 

Mr. Jones was a native of Carmarthen, 
and was educated at Eton, where he 
distinguished himself as a good scholar, 
particularly in Greek. He was called 
to the bar by the Hon. Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, 10 Feb. 1803, and for 
many years was the leading counsel 
on the southern or Carmarthen circuit. 
He was an uble advocate, and had the 
reputation of being a sound lawyer. 
For several years he discharged the 
duties of chairman of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, and acquitted himself 
in that capacity with the greatest pro- 
priety. 

He was a candidate for the borough of 
Carmarthen in 1812, but was unsuccess- 
ful, the poll terminating, for 

George Campbell, esqg.. . . 156 

John Jones,esq.. . . . . 142 

He was shortly after elected for Pem- 
broke; for which he sat until 1818, 
when he again contested Carmarthen, but 
with no greater success than before, the 
numbers being, for 

Hon. J. F. Campbell . . . 306 

John Jones, esq. . . « Sen 

In 1821 he was returned without op- 
position, and again in 1826, 1830, and 
1831. After the passing of the Reform 
Act he was beaten by the Hon. W. H. 
Yelverton, in 1832, who polled, however, 
only 302 votes to 295. 

In 1835 Mr. Jones unsuccessfully con- 
tested the county of Carmarthen, the 
numbers being, for 


Hon. G. R. Trevor . 2204 
Sir J. H. Williams, Bart. . 1939 
Capt. J. Jones. . . . . 1851 


In 1837 he defeated Sir James Hamlyn 
Williams, the poll terminating, for 

Hon. G. R. Trevor . . . 2469 

John Jones,esq. . . . . 2155 

Sir J. H. Williams, Bart. 2076 

_ In 1841 he was rechosen without oppo- 
sition. 

It may justly be said of this gentleman 
that no man ever lived in Wales who was 
more beloved or respected, or who carried 
with him greater individual and personal 
influence than he did throughout the 
counties of Carmarthen, Cardigan, and 
Pembroke. He was never married. In 
politics he was a staunch Conservative. 


Rr. Hon. Sir Wiitiam Rak, Bart. 

Oct. 18. At St. Catharine’s, near 
Edinburgh, aged 72, the Right Hon. Sir 
William Rae, the third Bart. of Eskgrove, 
Mid- Lothian, Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
and M.P. for Buteshire. 

Sir William Rae was the second son of 
Sir David Rae, who became a Lord of 
Session in 1782, by the title of Lord 
Eskgrove, and was in 1799 advanced to 
the office of Lord Justice Clerk, on the 
resignation of which, in 1804, he was 
created a Baronet. 

The younger son, the subject of this 
notice, was called to the bar in 1791 ; and, 
on the promotion of Lord Craigie to the 
bench, he was soon after appointed to 
succeed him as Sheriff of Orkney and 
Zetland, from which shrievalty he was re- 
moved to that of Edinburgh. In the 
latter he continued till 1819, when he was 
appointed Lord Advocate for Scotland. 
Sir W. Rae continued in the office during 
the next 11 years—namely, under the 
administrations of Lord Liverpool, Mr. 
Canning, Lord Goderich, and the Duke 
of Wellington. On the accession to 
power of the Grey ministry (1830) he re- 
signed, and was succeeded by Mr. (now 
Lord) Jeffrey. In the month of Decem- 
ber, 1834, on the promotion of the first 
Peel ministry, he was restored to power 
in his old office; and in April, 1835, as 
usual, went out with his political friends, 
remaining with them in opposition till 
the month of September, 1841, having 
thrice filled the same situation. In 
Scotland the executive authority of the 
crown is scarcely ever exercised others 
wise than under the advice of the Lord- 
Advocate ; the deceased Baronet may, 
therefore, in some degree, be regarded as 
the Queen’s lieutenant in that part of the 
United Kingdom ; and when not in office 
Sir William, in all that related to Scot. 
land, was of course the controlling power 
which neutralized the liberalism of the 
last administration. 

Sir William was in 1830 admitted one 
of his late Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy 
Council. It is generally understoed that 
he had frequently waived the promotion 
to which his position and services gave 
him a legitimate claim; and, instead of 
himself ascending the bench (which he 
declined from the most honourable and 
high-minded motives), he exerted his in- 
fluence in promoting some of his pro- 
fessional brethren (such as Lord Kinedder 
and Lord Corehouse), who had devoted 
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themselves more continuously to the prac- 
tice of the bar, and in whose elevation he 
rejoiced with a truly fraternal satisfaction. 

During nearly a quarter of a century 
that Sir William Rae sat in Parliament, 
he chiefly represented constituencies of 
that class which is the most convenient 
for official men with large calls upon their 
time. In 1818 he sat for the old Scottish 
burghs of Crail and Pittenweem, which 
were swept away by the besom of Reform. 
In 1826 he was returned for Harwich, an 
English borough, not very far removed 
from the same class. In 1830 he was 
elected for Buteshire (population under 
15,000), but in 1831 he sat for Portar- 
lington. In 1832 he was once more re- 
turned for Buteshire, which he continued 
to represent until his death. In the 
House of Commons he did not attain to 
very high distinction, but he was much 
respected, undeviatingly consistent, and a 
very efficient supporter of his political 
friends both in and out of office. He 
took care to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with all legislative proceedings 
having reference to Scotland; and his 
speeches were remarkable for the shrewd- 
ness and strong common sense which 
every Scotchman is expected to possess ; 
but they had likewise the merit of being 
distinguished by as clear a perception of 
that which was just, as of that which was 
expedient ; and he was, therefore, in 
general, more anxious to uphold all that 
was sound in principle than to devise that 
which was convenient in practice. It 
need hardly be added that Sir William 
was a strenuous opponent of every mea- 
sure of Whig legislation, and most of all 
was he remarkable for his opposition to 
the several Reform bills which that party 
introduced. He likewise opposed, for 
many years, the repeal of the penal laws 
affecting the Roman Catholics. 

As a lawyer and public man, the charac. 
terestics of Sir William Rae were those of 
good sense, active business habits, and 
unpretending assiduity in the discharge of 
his duties, rather than brilliancy of talent 
and eloquence. During the entire period 
to which we have alluded he was always 
in Parliament—whether out of office or in 
office—steadily attached to his principles 
and his friends, and ever occupied more 
peculiarly with the multifarious business 
which had reference to Scotland. And 
although in the very brunt of the political 
warfare which prevailed with a greater or 
less degree of keenness during the pro- 
longed term of his public life, he could 
not be unscathed in the conflict, yet no 
man in the same position could have borne 
his faculties more meekly, or carried with 
him to the grave less of the asperities of 


political antagonism than now rest on his 
memory. His earnest and patriotic ex- 
ertions, as a private gentleman and mem- 
ber of parliament, while out of office, in 
accomplishing the adjustment of the dis- 
ordered affairs of the city of Edinburgh, 
won the esteem of many who had pre- 
viously regarded him with political aver- 
sion. In private life Sir William Rae, 
from their schoolboy days, was one of the 
‘dear loved” friends of Sir Walter Scott, 
and other generous spirits, whose ‘‘ blythe- 
some nights ” and days of gladness are 
now quenched for ever. 

In 1815 he succeeded to the title of 
Baronet on the death of his elder brother, 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir David Rae. He mar- 
ried his cousin Mary, daughter of Colonel 
Charles Stuart, who died in 1839, leaving 
no issue. The title is thus extinct. 





Mr. Serseant SPANKIE. 

Nov. 2. In Russell square, aged 68, 
Robert Spankie, esq. one of Her Majes- 
ty’s Serjeants at Law, and late M.P. for 
Finsbury. 

Mr. Serjeant Spankie was a Scotchman 
by birth, and commenced his career in 
this country as reporter for the Morning 
Chronicle. He continued in that capacity 
for some time, and was considered one of 
the aptest and most accurate shorthand- 
writers of his day. Subsequently he un- 
dertook the duties of editor of the same 
journal ; but on turning his attention to 
the bar gave up all connection with the 
paper. His name was entered as a stu- 
dent of the Inner Temple in the year 
1804, and he was called to the degree of 
Barrister at Law, by that society, Ist 
July, 1808; and some years after he re- 
ceived the appointment of Attorney- 
General of Bengal. 

He in consequence repaired to India, 
and for several years practised there with 
the greatest success. He was rapidly 
gaining his way both to fame and fortune, 
when he was unfortunately seized with an 
affection of the liver, which compelled him 
to return to England. 

He was unable to follow up the duties 
of his profession for some time after his 
return home, but bis health being at 
length re-established by the change of 
climate, his name again appeared before 
the public ; and, amongst other appoint- 
ments which he received, he was selected 
by the East India Company as their 
standing counsel, a post which gave him 
considerable influence, and a very hand- 
some income. He was raised to the de- 
gree of the coif in 1824, and practised 
upon the Home Circuit. Although a 
powerful and talented speaker, his address 
was wanting in effect, in consequence of 
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a broad Scotch accent. His reputation 
as a lawyer was very fair, and he has been 
long known as one of the leading barris- 
ters in the Court of Common Pleas, 

On the passing of the Reform Bill Mr. 
Spankie was solicited to stand for the 
borough of Finsbury, and was on that 
occasion returned with the Rt. Hon. R. 
Grant, the unsuccessful candidates being 
Messrs. Babbage, Wakley, and Temple. 
In politics the deceased gentleman was a 
thorough Reformer, as might naturally be 
expected from a quondam editor of the 
Morning Chronicle. There were some 
few divisions, however, in which we find 
he sided with the Opposition. His par- 
liamentary career was but short lived, for, 
on the dissolution in 1835, he was ousted 
from Finsbury by the present member, 
Mr. Thomas Slingsby Duncombe. 

Mr. Serjeant Spankie married, Dec. 
29, 1813, the only daughter of John In- 
glis, esq. a London merchant, and a Di- 
rector of the East India Company, by 
whom he has left a large family, to whom 
he was devotedly attached, and who, with 
a very large circle of friends, deeply regret 
his loss. 





Hon. anv Rev. Grorce Rusuovt. 

Oct. 17. At Burford House, in the 
county of Salop, in the 72d year of his 
age, the Hon. and Rev. Gieorge Rushout, 
late Fellow of All Souls’ College. 

He was the second son of the late Lord 
Northwick, and married in 1803 Caroline, 
seventh daughter of John Earl of Gallo- 
way, by whom he has left a son and two 
daughters. 

He was forty-three years Rector of the 
third portion of Burford, and held also 
for many years the first portion, which he 
resigned in 1833, from conscientious mo- 
tives, feeling it incompatible with the 
duties and responsibilities of the minis- 
terial office to hold a plurality of benefices. 
He was for a long period a zealous and 
vigilant magistrate for the counties of 
Worcester and Salop. Active and faith. 
ful, while on earth, in the discharge of the 
several duties of his station, as a magis- 
trate, a minister, and a friend ; exemplary 
in the fulfilment of all social virtues ; and 
solely relying on the goodness of God, 
and on the merits of his Saviour, for par- 
don and salvation hereafter. His death 
will be long and deeply regretted by his 
children, his tenants and dependants, as 
he was a most indulgent and affectionate 
father, a faithful minister of the church, 
a warm and steady friend; and bis memo- 
ry will be long cherished in the recollec- 
tion of a gratetul people, amongst whom 
his life was spent, and whose best inte- 
rests always claimed the first place in his 
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heart. He left the following bequests to 
charitable institutions, free of legacy 


duty: to the Tenbury joey Society, 
500/.; to the Burford Friendly Society, 
500/.; to the Society for Promoting 


Christian Knowledge, 300/.; to the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 300/.; to the Worcester 
Infirmary, 300/.; to the Shrewsbury Infir- 
mary, 3007. ; to the Stretton Charity for 
the Relief of the Widows and Daughters 
of Clergymen, 200/.; to the Worcester 
Society for the Relief of Widows and 
Daughters of Clergy in the County of 
Worcester, 2007. 


Rev. W. E. Cuannine, D.D. 

Oct. 2. At Burtington, Vermont, U. 
S. in his 62d year, the Rev. William El- 
lery Channing, D.D. late pastor of the 
Federal-street Congregation in Boston. 

Dr. Channing was born at Newport, 
Rhode Island. His grandfather was Wil- 
liam Ellery, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. His father 
was an eminent merchant of Newport, of 
the firm of Gibbs and Channing. His 
grandfather retained the powers of his 
mind to extreme old age, being accustom- 
ed to read one or more chapters every 
morning in the Greek Testament —a 
practice which he continued until he was 
upwards of ninety years of age. He once 
remarked that if old men would exercise 
their minds more, they would retain their 
intellectual faculties as long as they did 
their physical powers. Dr. Channing in- 
herited the vigorous intellect of this re- 
vered relative. 

Dr. Channing himself, in early life, 
though small in stature, and of a light 
frame, was considered an athletic young 
man. He was also one of the leading 
spirits in his class. During a part of his 
collegiate course his friends expected that 
he would, on taking his degree, pursue 
the study of medicine ; but his attention 
was turned to the ministry by the Hollis 
professor of divinity in Harvard college, 
where Dr, Channing graduated. At the 
commencement, when he took the degree 
of A.B., he had a distinguished part, and 
was then looked upon by competent 
judges as one of the most promising 
young men of the day. Soon after he 
went to Virginia, where he resided some 
time, it is believed as a teacher. Here 
he was supposed, by exposure or neglect 
of his health, to have undermined his 
constitution. He never fully recovered 
the robust state of health which he had 
previously enjoyed. 

In 1803 Mr. Channing was ordained 
over the congregation in Federal-street, 
Boston. The lines between the Ortho- 
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dox and Unitarian denominations were 


not, at that day, so distinctly drawn as . 


they are at the present time. In fact, 
the term Unitarian was not in general 
use. Mr. Channing was considered a 
serious-minded young preacher, of irre- 
proachable morals, with a cultivated mind, 
refined taste, unique eloquence, and lean- 
ing to evangelical views in theology. 
The Rev. Dr. Mason, of New York, 
and other divines of orthodox sentiments, 
in different parts of the country, used to 
preach in Mr, Channing's pulpit. Cir- 
cumstances occasioned a more marked 
division of theological men, not many 
years after, and Mr, Channing’s preach- 
ing and theological writings assumed a 
more decided character. His sermon at 
Baltimore, at the ordination of the Rev. 
Jared Sparks (the historian), made this 
division more complete. Mr. Channing’s 
congregation increased—his people erect- 
ed a more spacious edifice on the site of 
the old church—and a colleague, the Rev. 
Mr. Gannett, was associated with him in 
the charge of the congregation. 

Dr. Channing’s published sermons dur- 
ing the war of 1812 brought him into ge- 
neral notice. Subsequently, his review 
of the writings of Milton, the character 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, and other able 
performances, established his reputation 
among the eminent scholars and belles 
lettres writers of the country and the 
world. The taunt of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, at an early period, that Dr. Chan- 
ning ‘‘ touched lofty keys, but with no 
very great force,” was not echoed by the 
numerous readers and admirers of his 
writings. Dr. Channing’s publications 
on the subject of American Slavery have 
attracted no little attention both at home 
and in Europe. He belonged to no An- 
ti-Slavery Society—he even doubted the 
wisdom of these Associations—but he 
was an uncompromising enemy to slavery, 
and thought, spoke, and wrote according- 
ly. One of the latest, if not the last 
performance of Dr. Channing, was on the 
Ist of August, the anniversary of Eman- 
cipation in the British West Indies, when 
he delivered a discourse in Berkshire 
county, Massachusetts. A report of it 
was published, and attracted the admira- 
tion even of those who do not espouse 
the cause in behalf of which Dr. Chan- 
ning directed so much labour and sym- 
pathy. 

Dr. Channing was a man of great in- 
dependence of mind. He was never 
swayed by popular applause to do an act 
which his principles condemned. He 
paid no respect to men on account of 
their wealth or office. He honoured 
moral worth wherever he found it. His 
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sermons on the paternal character of God» 
on the loveliness of the example of Jesus 
Christ, on the evidence of Christianity, 
and on political and moral integrity, are 
admirable. He spoke out, in intelligible 
terms, on conjugal infidelity and licen- 
tiousness, In the pulpit his gravity and 
solemnity exceeded that of most preach- 
ers, and many who boast of more correct 
theological principles might have taken 
useful lessons from him, not only in the 
pulpit but in all his social circles, In all 
circumstances, his feelings were under 
great self-command. He had great con- 
tempt for ephemeral popularity, for office- 
hunting, for the airs often assumed by 
upstart aristocrats, for the tricks and 
compliances of politicians, What was 
worthy of esteem and veneration in men, 
whether they were rich or poor, white or 
coloured, he reverenced, and could look 
down upon arrogance, folly, and the un- 
principled, with pity and virtuous indig- 
nation. His elocution, as has been inti.. 
mated, was peculiar, His preaching and 
his writings were corroborated by a life 
of high moral character. He loved the 
cause of peace, and by his tongue and 
pen did all he could to avert the calami. 
ties of war. In fine, however much men 
might dislike his opinions, no one who 
knew him could fail to prize his purity of 
character, his inflexible integrity, his lofty 
purposes, his literary taste, his eloquence, 
and his able discussions, 





Rev. Tuomas Waite, LL.D. 

Nov. 6. At Great Chart, Kent, in his 
67th year, the Rev. Thomas Waite, 
LL.D. Rector of that parish, and Chap- 
lain to H.R.H. the Princess Sophia 
Matilda. 

Dr. Waite was a member of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A, 1801, as 12th Senior Optime, M.A. 
1807, LL.D. 1814, 

The curacy of Wellington, in Somer- 
setshire, was the commencement of his 
ministry : it was soon after exchanged for 
that of Frampton, in Lincolnshire, when 
he became master of the Grammar School 
at Butterwick. Here his health suffered 
so much from the climate of the Fens, 
that he was advised to seek a more con- 
genial spot. This brought him to Green- 
wich, where he kept a private school, and 
assisted the late Rev. Geo. Mathew as 
alternate morning preacher. In 1815 an 
offer was accepted to undertake the mas- 
tership of the Grammar School on Lew- 
isham Hill, in the gift of the Worshipful 
Company of Leathersellers,* where for 





* A catalogue of the library of this 
school, compiled by Mr, William Henry 
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19 years he devoted himself to the in- 
struction of a large body of pupils, both in 
a public and a private school. 

‘ His mild and gentle manners effected 
far more than mere learning can accom- 
plish, and many a scholar now lives to re- 
member, with gratitude, how successfully 
he cultivated the powers of the under- 
standing, by winning a perfect hold of the 
best feelings of the heart. 

His worth was highly appreciated by 
various members of the Royal Family. 
In 1810 he was appointed chaplain to 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Brunswick, and 
in 1812 to His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Gloucester, and more recently he acted 
in that capacity to Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Sophia Matilda. The late 
Bishop of Oxford, too, conferred on him 
a similar appointment—but with all this 
he continued for more than a quarter of a 
century as a minister in the church, from 
which he never derived 100/. a year. At 
last, at the dying request of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Gloucester, and on the applica- 
tion of H.R.H. the Princess Sophia 
Matilda, his faithful services were reward- 
ed by a presentation, from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to the rectory of High 
Halden in 1833, and two years afterwards 
he was transferred to Great Chart. Placed 
in the midst of a district where dissent pre- 
vailed to a most melancholy extent, he 
soon found himself called upon for the 
exercise of the best energies of his well- 
stored mind; but was unhappily cut off 
before he had the satisfaction of accomp- 
lishing the change he so ardently desired. 

His remains, in conformity with his 
own request, were interred at Greenwich. 
The funeral procession left Great Chart 
on Tuesday, Noy. 15, followed by the 
Rev. Nicholas Toke, the Rev. J. Baldock, 
the curate ; Drs. Cordeaux and Whitfield ; 
and his only son, as chief mourner ; and 
they were met at Eltham on Wednesday, 
where the procession, consisting of the 
hearse, two mourning coaches, the first 
containing the son of the deceased, C. J. 
Carttar, esq. his son in law, and Samuel 
Tidswell, esq. his nephew; and the second, 
the Rev. J. Baldock, T. Oak, esq. and 
Messrs. Kadwell and Bennett, followed 
by the private carriage of the deceased, 
and that of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Sophia Matilda, proceeded on to 
Greenwich, and was met near the summit 
of Croom’s Hill by the churchwardens, 
the overseers, and other parish authorities. 
The hearse was met at the church gates 
by the Rev. Mr. Soames, the vicar, the 
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Black, was printed at the expense of the 
company, in 8yo. 1831. A view of the 
school-house is prefixed. 
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Rev. Mr. Masters, the Rev. Mr. Hughes, 
and the Rev. Mr. Christie, and the bod 
was deposited in the new burial ground, 
by the remains of three children of the 
deceased. 

In 1826 Dr. Waite published ‘“ Dis- 
courses on the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England,” 8vo. which he had 
previously delivered at St. Alphage, 
Greenwich. On leaving Greenwich for 
High Halden, at a public meeting of his 
congregation, he was presented with a 
handsome service of plate in testimony of 
their high esteem for him. 





Dr. SoLomon HERSCHELL. 

Oct. 31. At his residence in Bury- 
court, St. Mary Axe, after a long and 
severeillness, aged 82, Solomon Herschell, 
D.D. Chief Rabbi of the Polish and 
German Jews in England. 

Dr. Herschell was the Rabbi of the 
Great Synagogue for a period of 41 

ears. 

About 18 months ago he met with a 
serious accident by slipping off the step 
of an omnibus and spraining his ancle. 
Since then he dislocated his arm by fall- 
ing against the bedpost, and both these 
accidents were the cause of seriously 
affecting him. 

The Rabbi was a most benevolent man. 
He was ever busy in alleviating the dis- 
tresses of the poor of all persuasions. He 
was a majestic figure, with the look of 
one of the ‘Old Fathers.’ His long 
white beard, and tall dignified person, 
rendered him an object of considerable 
mark in the streets of London. 

His obsequies were performed on the 
2nd Nov. with great solemnity. At 10 
o’clock the corpse, in a plain deal coffin, 
covered with a black cloth, was removed 
from his late residence, to the chief Syna- 
gogue, Duke’s-place, supported by Sir 
Moses Montefiore, and 23 other leading 
members of ‘‘ the Bethdin.” During the 
progress from the door of the synagogue 
to the ark, a service was chanted, and, 
after the bier had been placed before the 
ark, an impressive ceremonial was gone 
through. ‘The ark was covered with black 
cloth, the numerous windows were dar- 
kened, and the synagogue illumined by 
wax tapers. This portion of the religious 
observance having been completed, the 
procession was formed to the Jews’ Burial- 
ground, North-street, Mile-end. It com- 
prised the children of both sexes belonging 
to the Spanish, German, and Portuguese 
charity schools, the youths trained up for 
the priesthood, the readers of the various 
metropolitan synagogues, the hearse con- 
veying the corpse, and the carriages of the 
leading Jewish laity, ——. those of 
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Sir Moses Montefiore, Barons Roths- 
child, Mr. D. Salomons, Mr. D. W. Wire, 
Sir I. L. Goldsmid, &c. The cavalcade 
comprised upwards of 100 carriages. Tha 
deceased left orders that no mourning 
coaches should attend his funeral. The 
principal mourner was his grandeson. On 
arriving at the ground in North-street, 
the body was carried into the hall, and 
laced in the centre, and the reader taking 
bis position at the head of the coffin, re- 
eated the usual burial-service in a very 
impressive manner. At the conclusion’of 
the prayers the corpse was borne to the 
grave. Several brown-paper parcels, 
sealed with wax, containing papers and 
documents, were thrown into the grave, 
and a large box, containing one of the 
laws of Moses, written by himself on 
parchment, was also consigned to the 
grave, by order of the deceased. The 
ceremony lasted until nearly three in the 
afternoon. 

The mourning will continue for 30 
days. The office held by Dr. Solomon 
Herschell, has become extinct by that 
gentleman’s death; the committee for 
regulating the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
Jewish body having passed a resolution 
about two years since that the office should 
be abolished at the death of its then oc- 
cupant. The salary of the late Rabbi 
is stated to have been 1,000/. per annum, 
and a considerable addition to his income 
was derived yearly from plate and other 
presents from the more wealthy members 
of his nation.. His personal property 
has been ascertained to be about 14,000/. 
His executors are Sir Moses Montefiore, 
F.R.S. Abraham Levy, Louis Cohen, 
Henry Moses, and Moses Solomon Key- 
ser, esqrs. The interest only is be- 
queathed to the seven extant branches of 
his family, the male descendants to have 
double the share of the females. He has 
left a legacy of 50/. to the great, and of 
107. each to the three other City Syna- 
gogues. To his man servant he has left 
501. With respect to his other property, 
the whole of it, it is said, will be sold, 
excepting four rolls of the Pentateuch, 
which he has bequeathed to his male 
descendants ; but it is expected that his 
valuable library will not be subject toa 
public sale, but purchased to form a li- 
brary for students. ‘The descendants of 
the late Rabbi include about 28 grand- 
children, and 24 great-grandchildren, in 
addition to those of his family surviving, 
who consist of one son, located at Jeru- 
salem; a daughter, who is married and 
living abroad; and a daughter who was 
—_e with her father at the time of his 

eath, 





Major J. J. Fraser. 

June 26. At Jemappe, near Liege, 
Major James Jonathan Fraser. 

The father of this veteran officer died 
Fort Major of Plymouth Citadel in May 
1815. he gentleman now deceased was 
appointed Ensign in the 42d regiment in 
1793, and accompanied it on service the 
same year. He was present during the 
campaign on the Continent, and obtained 
considerable credit for the manner in 
which, at the action near Boxtel, he de- 
fended a ford of the river, and repulsed 
the enemy till the picquets retreated in 
safety ; the nature of the service, and the 
manner of its execution, reflected great 
honour on an officer not nineteen years of 


age. 

On the 42d embarking for England, 
Ensign Fraser was left for some months 
ill of a dangerous fever at Bremerlee; on 
his recovery he joined in time to accom- 
pany his regiment to the West Indies ; and 
obtained a Lieutenancy in the regiment 
in 1795. At the attack of Morne For- 
tunée, St. Lucie, 4th May 1796, Lieut. 
Fraser distinguisbed himself, and on re- 
ceiving a most severe wound in the ancle 
joint, which severed the tendon achilles, 
was sent to the hospital at Martinique, 
and finally to England. After four 
months’ stay, he joined his regiment in 
Gibraltar ; but his wound precluded him 
from active duty, and after an ineffectual 
attempt he was sent home recommended 
for the Invalids. Lieut. Fraser finding, 
however, that, after a few months’ stay 
on the recruiting service, his wound as- 
sumed a more favourable appearance, so- 
licited the Commander-in-Chief to allow 
his making another trial, which H. R. 
H. not only approved, in 1801, but ante- 
dated the commission of the company to 
which he afterwards succeeded. 

In July, 1803, his regiment being in 
England, he was appointed Brigade Major 
on the staff in the Eastern district, under 
Major-General Champagne, Lieut.-Gen. 
Lord Charles Fitzroy, and Sir D. Baird, 
and in 1804 and 1805 in the Sussex dis- 
trict, under Lord Craven and Major- 
Gen. Houston. He afterwards accom- 
panied the regiment to Gibraltar, where 
he did duty till 1807, when his wound 
breaking out again, and the consequent 
debility endangering his life, he was sent 
to England with little prospect of sur- 
viving the voyage: his wound remained 
open, and in such a state as to preclude 
his walking for nearly three years. On 
his recovery (with a contraction of the 
leg) he was removed to the 7th Vete- 
rans, from the 8th West India regiment, 
in which he had previously obtained a 
Majority. He followed his battalion to 
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Gibraltar, and in the fevers of 1813 and 
1814 was of eminent service, receiving at 
both periods public thanks for the man- 
ner he performed the most arduous du- 
ties; in the former year, from Lieut.- 
Governor Campbell, in the latter, from 
Major-Gen. Smith. Indeed the great 
humanity of himself and lady at that pe- 
riod were the theme of every tongue; and 
the Duke of Kent wrote regretting that 
the policy of Government prevented his 
having influence in the affairs of the gar- 
rison, so as to order a grant of land to 
recompense his exertions, and his pecu- 
niary loss. He was appointed Town 
Major of Gibraltar, March 31, 1814, and 
was placed on retired full pay (on the re- 
duction of the 7th Veteran battalion) on 
the 17th August following. He resigned 
his staff appointment at Gibraltar, July 
4, 1822; and retired from the service, by 
the sale of his full pay, May 19, 1825. 
He enjoyed a pension of 4007. for his 
wound, which, considering its duration 
of suffering, was one of the most severe 
ever endured, without amputation. He 
had also lost the sight of one eye from 
ophthalmia. His death at last ensued from 
a malady occasioned by his wound. His 
body was interred in the burial-ground of 
Serang, the service being read by the 
French Protestant Minister of Liege with 
a pathos and solemnity that caused the 
tears to flow of an assembled multitude, 
met to show respect to a man whose amia- 
ble qualities and patient endurance of 
suffering had endeared him to the natives 
of the country in which he had passed the 
last fifteen years of his life. 

Major Fraser married Miss Susan 
Mackay, of Fort George, N. B. 





Joun GacE Roxewope, Esa. 

Oct. 14. At Claughton Hall, Lan- 
cashire, aged 56, John Gage Rokewode, 
of Coldham Hall, Suffolk, esq., barrister 
at law, Director of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, F.R.S. and F.L.S. 

Mr. Rokewode was born Sept. 13, 
1786, the fourth and youngest son of Sir 
Thomas Gage, the fourth Baronet, of 
Hengrave Hall in Suffolk, by his first 
wife Charlotte, daughter of Thomas 
Fitzherbert, ot Swinnerton in Stafford- 
shire, esq. and of Maria Teresa, daughter 
of Sir Robert Throckmorton, Bart. 

He was educated at the Roman 
Catholic college of Stonyhurst, and after- 
wards extended his sphere of knowledge 
and improved his taste by foreign travel. 
He was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Feb. 10, 1818. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, Nov. 5, 1818. 

Mr. Gage at once established his repu- 
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tation as an antiquarian author, by the 
publication, in 1822, of “ The History 
and Antiquities of Hengrave in Suffolk,” 
in a handsome quarto volume. This 
tasteful and well-arranged work, which 
was evidently suggested by Sir John 
Cullum’s able History of the neighbouring 
parish of Hawsted, was rendered generally 
acceptable, from the peculiarly interesting 
architectural character of the mansion 
which it described, and the value of the 
original documents introduced, in illustra- 
tion of historical characters and domestic 
antiquities. 

The first communication we find to 
have been made by Mr. Gage to the 
Society of Antiquaries, was in Dec. 1823, 
when he exhibited a Roll, found among 
the muniments of Chirk castle. (Archeol. 
X XI. 547.) 

In 1829, on the resignation of J. H. 
Markland, esq., he was elected Director 
of the Society, and thenceforward he 
took a more active part in its ey seer 
In that year, he communicated “ Observa- 
tions on the Ecclesiastical Round Towers 
of Norfolk and Suffolk,’ printed in the 
Archeologia, vol. XXIII. pp. 10—17, 
with eight plates, representing several 
examples of that extraordinary mode of 
construction, from the drawings of Mr. 
J. C. Buckler. 

In 1830, a Letter to Henry Petrie, esq. 
accompanying drawings of the Remains of 
the Prior of Lewes’ Hostelry, in the 
parish of St. Olave, Southwark ; printed 
ibid. pp. 299—308, with six plates. 

Also, Letters from King Henry VI. 
to the Abbot of St. Edmundsbury, and 
to the Aldermen and Bailiffs of the town, 
for the suppression of the Lollards, 
printed ibid. pp. 339—343. 

In 1831, Historical Notices of the 
Great Bell Tower of the Abbey Church 
of St. Edmundsbury, printed ibid. 
pp. 327—334. 

In 1832, A _ Dissertation on St. 
ZEthelwold’s Benedictional, an illumi- 
nated MS. of the 10th Century, in the 
Library of his Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire, printed in vol. XXIV. pp. 1—117, 
with thirty-two plates. 

Also, A Description of a Benedictional 
or Pontifical, called Benedictionarius 
Roberti Archiepiscopi, an illuminated 
Manuscript of the tenth century, in the 
Public Library at Rouen; printed ibid. 
pp. 118—136, with two plates. 

In the same year, he wrote his first 
paper on the discoveries of Roman 
sepulchral relics in the Bartlow Hills, 
Essex ; printed in vol. XX V.pp. 1—23, 
with three plates. 

Also, an Account of the falling in of 
a portion of the Wall and Roof of St. 
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In 1833, The Anglo-Saxon Ceremonial 
of the Dedication and Consecration of 
Churches, illustrated from a Pontifical 
in the Public Library at Rouen, ibid. 
pp. 235—274, with three plates. 

Also, Extracts from the Household 
Book of Edward Stafford, Duke of Buck. 
ingham, ibid. pp. 311—341. 

In 1835, his second Letter on the relics 
found in the Bartlow Hills, printed in vol. 
XXVI. pp. 300—317, with five plates. 
In the ‘Rou of the same volume, 
p. 462, is also a brief intervening com- 
munication on the same subject, dated 
Feb. 1834. 

Also, a description of a Gold British 
Corselet, afterwards purchased by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, ibid. 
pp. 422—431, with two plates. 

In 1837, an Account of a British 
Buckler, found in the bed of the river 
Isis, between Long Wittenham and 
Dorchester, Oxfordshire, printed in vol. 
XXVII. pp. 298—300, with one plate. 

In 1838, a Description of a Roman 
Speculum, found at Coddenham, Suffolk, 
ibid. pp. 359—360, with one plate. 

Also, his Third paper on the Roman 
sepulchral relics found in the Bartlow 
Hills, printed in vol. X XVIII. pp. 1—6, 
with two plates. 

In 1839, A brief History of the late 
English Convent at Paris, of the Order 
of the Conception, commonly called the 
Blue Nuns, ibid. pp. 193—206. Also, 
Remarks on the Louterell Psalter, in 
the possession of Joseph Weld, esq. of 
Lulworth Castle, which was printed with 
six Plates, in the Vetusta Monumenta, 
vol. VI. 

And, an account of another Illuminated 

Psalter of the fifteenth Century, in 
the possession of Joseph Weld, esq. 
of Lulworth Castle, Archeol. XX VIII. 
pp. 457—460. 
. In 1840, an Account of the final exca- 
vations at the Bartlow Hills, describing 
the discoveries made at the opening of 
those two of the seven barrows which 
had not been previously examined ; printed 
in Archeologia, vol. X XIX. 1—4, with 
one plate. 

Also, a Letter, describing some Gold 
Ornaments from Meroé in Nubia, ibid. 
p- 386. (now presented to the Society.) 

And, an account of a square silver dish 
found at Mileham, Norfolk, and of silver 
vessels found at Icklingham in Suffolk, 
ibid. p. 389, with one plate. 

Hislast and very elaborate essay written 
for the Society, is an historical and 
architectural memoir on the Royal Palace 
of Westminster, comprising a review 
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of the art of painting in this country 
during the middle ages; which was read 
just before the close of last session, and 
which he had just seen through the press 
at the time of his decease. This memoir 
is characterized by all his customary 
minute and multifarious research; it 
occupies 34 pages of the Vetusta Monu- 
menta, and will be accompanied by fourteen 
plates, 

In 1838 Mr. Gage published, in a 
large, handsome, and highly embellished 
quarto, ** The History and Antiquities 
of Suffolk. Thingoe Hundred.” This, 
as the title implies, was part of a larger 
intended work. Though a very small 
contribution to the topography of Suffolk, 
in proportion to the general extent of the 
county, it is not only so much well done, 
but it forms a model which, in most re- 
spects, it will be advisable to imitate, but 
difficult to surpass. Some account of its 
contents will be found in our vol. IX, 
p. 178. 

Mr. Rokewode edited for the Camden 
Society, in 1840, a very curious piece of 
monastic biography, entitled ‘‘ Chronica 
Jocelini de Brakelonda, de rebus gestis 
Samsonis abbatis monasterii Sancti Ed- 
mundi,” 

Mr. Rokewode was also an occasional 
contributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and to the Collectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica, in the latter of which he 
printed in vol. II. an ancient manuscript 
containing the genealogy and charters of 
the Rokewode family, with a continuation. 

On the death, July 31, 1838, of his 
brother Robert Joseph Gage Rookwood, 
esq. (who had taken the name of Rook- 
wood in 1799, but whose children had all 
died young,) his third brother, Major 
William Gage, having previously died in 
1828, Mr. Gage inherited the estates of 
that celebrated family, with their mansion 
at Coldham hall, in the parish of Stan- 
ningfield, near Bury St Edmund’s, which 
had descended from his great-grandmother 
Elizabeth Rookwood, the mother of the 
fifth Baronet ; and on the 20th Nov, 
following, in compliance with a settlement 
made by his late brother, he received the 
royal licence to take the name of Roke- 
wode, and to bear the arms of Rokewode 
in the first quarter, Mr. Rokewode has 
during his ownership repaired the ancient 
mansion of Coldham, but never resided 
for any length of time. Less than two 
years before his death he met with a 
serious accident in being thrown from his 
horse near Knightsbridge barracks, and it 
is believed that he had never recovered 
his former state of health. He was ona 
visit to his cousin Mr. Thomas Fitzher- 
bert Brockholes, at Claughton hall, in 
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Lancashire; and was tempted, perhaps 
imprudently, to join a party in shooting, 
when he was suddenly seized with an 
affection of the heart, when in the open 
field, and, on being removed to a neigh- 
bouring cottage, shortly after expired. 

As an antiquary Mr. Rokewode was 
highly accomplished. A good scholar, 
well versed in English history, in records, 
in genealogy, and heraldry, with a correct 
eye, and an elegant taste in art. If he 
had any fault, it lay in a too persevering 
pursuit of accuracy and perfection, and a 
fastidiousness which sometimes assumed 
the appearance of timidity and hesitation, 
Without this he might have made greater 
progress in his proposed History. of Suf- 
folk. In his personal deportment he was 
the perfect gentleman ; ever mild, cour- 
teous and affable, and he was a universal 
favourite. His benevolence and charity 
were equally admirable. Of this an early 
and memorable instance is on record, of 
the exertions he made in favour of the 
Bridgetine nuns of Lisbon, (the succes- 
sors of those once established at Isleworth, 
in Middlesex,) for whom, on their taking 
refuge in England, in 1809, he obtained 
the favourable consideration of govern. 
ment, and an allowance for their subsist- 
ence. (See Aungier’s History of Isleworth 
and Syon Monastery, p. *104.) 

We understand that Mr. Rokewode’s 
MS. collections, together with his library, 
will be removed to Hengrave hall. A 
small cabinet of antiquities, containing 
some articles of considerable interest and 
value, has been presented by his nephew, 
Sir Thomas Gage, to the Society of Anti- 
quaries. : 

A portrait of Mr. Rokewode, of which 
the original by Mrs. Carpenter is at 
Hengrave Hall, has been engraved, we 
believe by Hodgetts, in mezzotinto, There 
is also an excellent bust of Mr. Rokewode 
by R. C. Lucas. 

Henry Perair, Esa. 

March 17. At his residence, Stock. 
well, Surrey, in his 74th year, Henry 
Petrie, esq. Keeper of the Chancery Re- 
cords in the Tower of London. 

Mr. Petrie was the son of a dancing- 
master, who also resided at Stockwell, 
and in early life he was brought up by his 
father to the same profession; , but it 
was never accordant to his disposition, 
which was naturally grave and sedate. 
He was introduced to the notice of the 
late Lord. Spencer, we believe, by his 
Lordship’s librarian, Dr. Dibdin, (who 
had been indebted to him for early in- 
struction in the graces of a polite de- 
portment,) and his studies and re. 
searches were warmly patronised by that 
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munificent encourager of literature, 
Having for many years devoted his atten- 
tion to the elder historians of England, 
and the collation of their several narra- 
tives, in the year 1816 Mr, Petrie put 
into the hands of a few friends a sort of 
outline of a grand project, the very con- 
ception of which will ever reflect honour 
upon his name, although he was permitted 
to do little more than lay the foundation 
for its accomplishment, It was to form 
a Corpus Historicum, or collection of 
materials for the History of Britain, 
something similar to the great works of 
Dom Bouquet and Muratori. In the 
spring of 1218 he had conferences on 
the subject with several distinguished 
friends at Earl Spencer’s ; the result was 
a conviction that any attempt to car 
into effect, by subscription, a plan whic 
embraced the publication of from 20 to 
25 large folio volumes, and which, of 
course, would require many years for its 
completion, would be utterly hopeless, 
It was therefore suggested that applica- 
tion should be made to Parliament for 
the adoption of the work by the country, 
and this suggestion was carried into effect 
in the session of 1822; previously to 
which Mr. Petrie had, besides printed 
books, examined perhaps 1,000 manu- 
scripts connected with the history of Bri- 
tain ; and he had also, by Lord Spencer’s 
kind interference, been placed in an office 
of high respectability as Keeper of the 
Tower Records, on the death of the cele- 
brated Samuel Lysons, esq. in 1819.* 
On the 24th July in the year 1822 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Van- 
sittart) moved an Address to the Crown 
‘to represent to his Majesty that the 
editions of the Works of our ancient His- 
torians are incorrect and defective, that 
many of their writings still remained in 
manuscript, and in some cases in a single 
copy only, and that an uniform and con- 
venient edition of the whole, published 
under his Majesty’s royal sanction, would 
be an undertaking honourable to his Ma- 
jesty’s reign, and conducive to the ad- 
vancement of historical and constitu- 
tional knowledge ; that this House there- 





* We may mention as a somewhat 
remarkable incident, that Mr. Lysons 
accidentally encountered Mr. Petrie for 
the first time, on the grand field of his 
Roman discoveries at Bignor in Sussex; 
and whilst he was delivering his oracular 
elucidations upon the remains there un- 
folded to view, was somewhat startled by 
the shrewd and sensible remarks of the 
learned stranger, who appeared to under- 
stand the subject of discussion nearly as 
well as himself. 
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fore humbly beseeches his Majesty that 
he would be graciously pleased to give 
such directions as his Majesty in his wis- 
dom may think fit, for the publication of 
a complete Edition of the Ancient His- 
tories of this Realm; and that this House 
begs leave to assure his Majesty that 
whatever expense may be necessary for 
this purpose will be made good by this 
House.” The vote of the House of 
Commons having sanctioned this scheme, 
in May 1823 the plan was agreed upon, 
and ordered to be carried into execution 
by the Record Commissioners, From 
that period Mr. Petrie was for many years 
unremittingly employed upon the work, 
except when his attention was required 
by his official duties. ‘Two volumes were 
put to press in the year 1830; one of 
which was to be divided into two parts, 
and to contain the Welsh laws and the 
Saxon laws, and the other to contain his- 
tories or chronicles. The former was 
confided to Mr. Price for the Saxon de- 
partment, and to Mr. Parry and Mr. A. 
Owen for the Welsh; and has subse- 
quently been published. Mr. Petrie’s 
own volume for some time proceeded 
steadily ; at the close of two years, 664 
pages had been printed. But in the year 
1832 Mr. Petrie’s operations began to be 
retarded by ill health. He had a tedious 
illness in the spring of that year, and an- 
other in the spring of 1833. In the fol- 
lowing autumn he was attacked by a very 
severe nervous disorder in the head, under 
which he was still labouring when he was 
examined before a Committee of the 
House of Commons in May 1836; but 
at which time the volume had been car- 
ried on nearly to its full extent of 1,000 
pages. 

During the existence of the last Re 

cord Commission, several efforts wer 
made to induce Mr. Petrie to hasten hi. 
steps; and in Sept. 1834 he received a 
positive order to resign his work. This 
was apparently a harsh measure, and it 
was not enforced; so that the result 
was nothing but a complete ‘ lock.” 
, The anxiety of the Secretary for the 
publication of the volume was perhaps 
increased by the circumstance of his 
having, in the year 1832, in full confi- 
dence of its early appearance, sent toa 
foreign historian, Dr. Lappenburg, (then 
about to write a History of England,) a 
copy of Mr. Petrie’s printed sheets. 
Of this Mr. Petrie bitterly complained ; 
and before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, in 1836, he ventured to say 
that “ neither Mr. Cooper, nor, with all 
due respect be it said, the Board itself, 
had any right to send my book abroad 
till I had given it into their hands com- 
plete.” 
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We have been informed that the real 
hindrance to the publication of the vo- 
lume which had been printed, was the 
Preface, which Mr. Petrie had deter- 
mined to write in Latin. As he was 
unpractised in Latin composition, and 
diffident and fastidious in respect of what- 
ever proceeded from his own pen, this was 
an unfortunate if not an unwise resolu- 
tion ; and though the Preface was written, 
and perhaps actually in type, he had never 
the courage to give its imprimatur. It 
may be hoped that the volume, either 
with or without its Preface, will not now 
be any longer withheld from our public 
libraries. ‘I'he number of copies printed 
was 750. 

In the mean season the Record Com- 
mission has expired, and an ‘ Historical 
Society” has undertaken to accomplish, 
by private subscription, the main features 
of the plan for which Mr. Petrie had 
obtained the patronage of the State. The 
slowness of their progress, however, seems 
to show that their means are scarcely 
adequate to the task; and it is to be re- 
gretted that they should have directed 
their attention rather to new editions of 
popular histories, than to the publication 
of inedited chronicles. 

Of Mr. Petrie’s literary labours, inde- 
pendent of his great undertaking, we find 
very little to say. Having been thrown 
frequently into intercourse with Dr. Dib- 
din, in the mansions of Lord Spencer, 
he furnished that bibliographer with much 
valuable assistance and information. This 
is acknowledged in Dibdin’s Literary 
Reminiscences, p. 716, particularly with 
reference to the “ English De Bure,” 
and the ‘first day” of the ‘ Bibliogra- 
phical Decameron.’’ We may refer also 
to Mr. Petrie’s name in the index to the 
latter work. Dr. Dibdin has further re. 
corded a sentiment expressed by the late 
Sir James Mackintosh, which speaks 
highly of his estimation of Mr. Petrie’s 
labours,—that ‘‘he should be proud to 
carry a straw towards the erection of such 
a building as that which Mr. Petrie was 
then occupied in raising.” 

Mr. Petrie was a bachelor. His sister 
was married to Mr. H. J. Sharpe, a 
Clerk of the Record Office at the Tower, 
and the editor of William of Malmesbury. 

Mr. Petrie’s Library has been sold by - 
auction by Messrs. Evans in Pall Mall, 
on the 23d June and two following days. 





Joun Sipney Hawkins, Esy. F.S.A. 
Aug. 12. At Lower Grove, Bromp- 
ton (where he had long resided), in his 
or year, John Sidney Hawkins, esq. 
Mr. Hawkins was the eldest son of Sir 
John Hawkins, author of ‘* The History 
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of Music,” and one of the biographers of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson; and brother to Miss 
Letitia Matilda Hawkins, the authoress 
of ‘* Anecdotes,’ 8vo. 1823, and ‘* Me- 
moirs,” 2 vols. 1824. This lady was, as 
is remarked by Mr. D’ Israeli, ‘‘ the re- 
deeming genius of her family.” 

Among the earliest literary efforts of 
Mr. J. S. Hawkins were some elaborate 
essays, in illustration of several plates 
from subjects in Westminster Abbey, 
published in 1782 and 1783 in Carter’s 
‘¢ Antient Sculpture and Painting,” and 
which occupy twenty-three folio pages of 
that work. Mr. Carter’s account of Mr. 
Hawkins’s assistance to his work will be 
found in Gent. Mag. for Feb. 1814, 
p. 133, and Aug. 1814, p. 114; and Mr, 
Hawkins’s own statement in p. 244. 

In1791 healso contributed to Schnebbe- 
lie’s ‘* Antiquaries’ Museum,” ‘* An ac- 
count of the Paintings on the south side, 
over the monument of Sebert King of the 
East Saxons, in Westminster Abbey.” 
4to. pp. 10. 

In 1784 Mr. Hawkins undertook to 
edit, with notes,. the Latin comedy of 
Ignoramus, written by George Ruggle, 
A.M. and performed before King James 
the First at Cambridge (see Dr. John- 
son’s letter, proposing the work to Mr. 
Nichols, on the part of Mr. Hawkins, 
dated April 12, 1784, in The Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, 
vol. ix. p. 35). The book was published 
in 1787 ; and is reviewed in Gent. Mag. 
for Jan. 1788. A letter from Mr. Haw- 
kins relative to this work is printed in 
Gent. Mag. for July 1807, p. 626. 

He also edited in 1802 da Vinci’s Trea- 
tise on Painting, translated by Rigaud, to 
which he prefixed a Life of that great 
Painter. On the re-publication of Da 
Vinci, in 1835, this Life was omitted, in 
consequence of a harsh remonstrance from 
Mr. Hawkins, and a Memoir by Mr. J. 
W. Brown, published in its place. 

On the discovery of the ancient paint- 
ings on the walls of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1800, Mr. Hawkins undertook to 
write an account and explanation of them, 
to accompany the series of drawings made 
by Mr. J. T. Smith, afterwards Keeper 
of the Prints in the British Museum, 
This grew into the large quarto volume 
now known as Smith’s Antiquities of 
Westminster; and, after its fabrication 
had dragged on for some years, a misun- 
derstanding took place, and Mr. Smith 
had to complete it himself, which he did 
in June 1807, with a prefatory advertise- 
ment, explaining the circumstances, In 
answer to this Mr. Hawkins published, ‘A 
correct Statement and Vindication of the 
conduct of John Sidney Hawkins, Esq. 
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F.A.S. towards Mr. John Thomas Smith, 
against the misrepresentations contained 
in the advertisement prefixed to Mr. 
Smith’s Antiquities of Westminster, and 
in such of the notes, alterations, insertions, 
additions, and other parts of that work, 
as have been introduced by Mr. Smith 
without Mr. Hawkins’s knowledge, since 
the letter-press was written by Mr. Haw- 
kins, and approved by Mr. Smith, and 
since the proof-sheets were corrected b 
Mr. Hawkins.” 8vo. 1607. Mr. Smit 
replied in a prefatory address prefixed to 
his Ten Supplemental Plates; which drew 
from Mr. Beuhine what he termed a 
complete answer and refutation. (See 
Gent. Mag. Jan. 1808, p. 33.) 

Mr. Hawkins was extremely jealous of 
subsequent interference from others in 
any work his father or himself had ho- 
noured with their attention. In 1809 he 
addressed to our Magazine a long re- 
monstrance on the edition of ‘* Walton’s 
Angler,” published by Mr. Bagster. (See 
Gent. Mag. Jan. 1809, pp. 5, 132, 311.) 

In 1813 Mr. Hawkins published ‘¢ Ob- 
servations on ‘ An History of the Origin 
and Establishment of Gothic Architec- 
ture.” This work was originally in- 
tended for insertion in Smith’s “ Anti- 
quities of Westminster.” Mr. Hawkins’s 
avocations were in no way allied to the 
labours of an artist, nor had he devoted 
much of his time to the study of the an- 
tient architectural buildings in various 
parts of this country, nor had he quali- 
fied himself by foreign travel. His par- 
tiality to Continental productions in dis- 
paragement of English specimens drew 
on him the severe castigation of Mr. 
John Carter, continued throughout seve- 
ral numbers of our Miscellany (see Gent. 
Mag. Lxxxml. ii, p. 321, Lxxxiv. 9, 
114, 133, 329, Part ii. 313, Lxxxv. ii, 
p. 305.) Mr. Hawkins replied to Mr. 
Carter in numerous letters (see Gent. 
Mag. LXXXIv. i. pp. 5, 242, 348, 456.) 
But “ honest John Carter” had the best 
of the argument, and his ‘‘ Observations” 
on Mr. Hawkins’s volumes (which were 
accompanied by excellent illustrative 
plates) will cause Mr. Hawkins’s work 
to be remembered more than its own 
merits would probably have occasioned. 

In June 1814 Mr. Hawkins printed in 
this Magazine, p. 551, a vindication of 
his father, Sir John Hawkins, against 
some observations by Mr. D’Israeli in 
his ‘* Quarrels of Authors.” This drew 
from that powerful literary Historian a 
castigation under which the thin-skinned 
Hawkins must have writhed. It will 
be found in our Mag. for July 1814, 
p- 12. Mr. Hawkins had wisdom enough 
not to reply to his caustic antagonist, 
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In Sept. 1825 Mr. Hawkins commu- 
hicated to our Miscellany a Plan and Ac- 
count of the Powder Plot Cellar, West- 
minster. 

Mr. Hawkins was an antiquary of much 
learning, research, and industry, but his 
talents were overshadowed by a sour and 
jealous temper ; and he had long lived in 
such retirement that his existence was 
scarcely known to the present generation 
at Somerset House. 





Joun Trorrer Brockett, Ese. 

Oct. 12. At his residence in Albion 
Place, Newcastle upon Tyne, aged 54, 
John Trotter Brockett, esq. F.S.A. 
London and Newcastle. 

This gentleman has for a long series of 
years been most intimately and efliciently 
connected with the literary and antiquarian 
institutions of the North of England, and 
his death has occasioned a void which it 
will be exceedingly difficult to fill. 

Mr. Brockett was born at Witton Gil- 
bert, in the county of Durham, but his 
family removing to Gateshead, in his 
early youth, he was placed under the care 
of the venerable and Rev. William Tur- 
ner, of Newcastle, then the preceptor of 
a limited number of young gentlemen. 
Selecting the profession of the law as the 
object of his pursuit, after the usual course 
of study, he was admitted an attorney, 
and has practised as such for many years 
in Newcastle, with distinguished ability 
and success. In the early part of his 
professional career he was extensively 
employed as an advocate in the Mayor’s 
and Sheriff’s Courts of Newcastle, then 
under the able presidency of the greatest 
of provincial lawyers, the late Mr. Hop- 
per Williamson, and dealing with pleas 
generally cognizant only in Westminster 
Hall. In the management of his causes 
Mr. Brockett displayed that tact and dis- 
criminating judgment, aided by a manly 
and impressive eloquence, which, had he 
been called to the bar, would have secured 
to him the honors of the noble profession 
to which he belonged. But the turn of 
his mind was to tenures and conveyancing, 
and in both those branches of recondite 
learning he excelled. No man could 
read an abstract with a clearer head, or 
with sounder judgment than Mr. Brock- 
ett, and the assurances which flowed from 
his pen display a beauty, a compactness, 
and a harmony of parts most delightful to 
the student of the Formulare Anglicanum. 
But his praise as a professional man is, 
that his practice was marked by the 
strictest integrity and liberality, and he 
descends to the tomb amid the regrets of 
those numerous friends who reposed, 
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with implicit confidence, their concerns 
to his guidance and direction. 

The health of Mr. Brockett for the 
last 25 years was such as to preclude his 
going much into company; but he spent 
such portions of his time as he could spare 
from the laborious duties of his profession, 
in those literary and scientific pursuits 
for which he had so very refined a taste. 
He formed a splendid cabinet of coins 
and medals, which, after a sale, in June 
1823, of ten days’ continuance, by Mr. 
Sotheby, realised 1760/7. 13s. 6d. His 
library of scarce and curious books, in the 
December following, were sold by the 
same gentleman. ‘The sale continued 14 
days, and realized 42597. 198. Mr. 
Brockett bad a small collection of prints 
and portraits, which were, with those of 
the late Dr. Whitaker, the historian, sold 
by Mr. Sotheby in January 1824, and 
realised 60/. 3s. 6d. ;a catalogue of the 
books, with the prices realised, was 
published, and is still referred to as an 
authority for the value of the works com- 
prisedinit. At those sales Mr. Brockett 
had the gratification of seeing the most 
gifted men of the day in competition; and 
starting de novo as a collector he leaves 
behind him books, and coins, and medals, 
which may vie with those of any private 
gentleman in the kingdom. But Mr. 
Brockett was not a bare collector. He 
knew the value of his books in the intelli- 
gence and wisdom treasured in their pages, 
and the use of his coins and medals for 
theillustration and confirmation of history. 
Indeed few men studied numismatics with 
more closeness than Mr. Brockett, and in 
this difficult branch of knowledge he pre- 
eminently excelled. 

Mr. Brockett was one of the originators 
of the Newcastle Typographical Society. 
His hints on the propriety of establishing 
such a society, gave the first impulse to 
publishing that series of privately printed 
tracts which have given such distinction 
to the Newcastle press. He translated 
and published, in connexion with this 
society, Beauvais’ celebrated Essay on the 
means of distinguishing Antique from 
Counterfeit Coins and Medals, to which 
he added many important notes and illus- 
trations. Mr. Martin, in his Bibliographi- 
cal Catalogue of privately printed Books, 
has enumerated this and several other of 
Mr. Brockett’s beautiful productions. But 
the works by which he was most dis- 
tinguished are, his ‘‘ Inquiry into the 
Question whether the Freeholders of 
Newcastle upon Tyne are entitled to vote 
for Membersof Parliament for the County 
of Northumberland,” and his ‘ Glossary 
of North-Country Words.” The first of 
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those publications, replete with constitu- 
tional and antiquarian lore, received the 
high commendations of Mr. Hopper Wil- 
liamson, and other lawyers. And the 
latter is appreciated wherever the English 
language is known. The Glossary has 
long been out of print ; but Mr. Brockett 
had, at the time of his death, a third 
edition, with considerable additions, ready 
for the press. 

In domestic life Mr. Brockett was a 
pattern of all that was amiable. His 
family participated with him in his favorite 
studies and pursuits, and his home was 
the abode of peace and happiness. Some 
years ago he lost his eldest son, when that 
son’s genius was bursting forth in every 
direction, and indicating a career of no 
ordinary character. He sustained the 
shock with surprising fortitude, but it 
may have been the remote cause of that 
loss which we are now called on to deplore. 

Mr. Brockett was, at the time of his 
death, one of the secretaries of the Lite. 
rary and Philosophical Society, and of 
the council of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle upon Tyne. 





ALLAN CunNINGHAM, Ese. 
Oct. 29. In Lower Belgrave-place, 
Pimlico, aged 56, Allan Cunningham, 


sq. 

Allan Cunningham, the fourth son of 
his parents, was born at Blackwood, in 
Dumfriesshire. Though his family was 
in humble circumstances, a biographical 
memoir, published some years since, tells 
us that one of the poet’s ancestors, 
by taking the side of Montrose, lost 
for the family their patrimony in Ayr- 
shire. Such a tradition is, in some 
sort, an inheritance, to one endowed 
with Allan Cunningham’s poetical spirit. 
Then, again, his father was the pos- 
sessor of a few good books, and the 
treasurer of those antique legends, which 
abound: on the banks of the Solway; ‘a 
man,” to quote the poet’s own words, 
“¢ fond of collecting all that was charac- 
teristic of his country, and possessing a 
warm heart, lively fancy, benevolent hu- 
mour, and pleasant happy wit.” In his 
schoolmasters Allan was lesslucky. The 
two men under whose care he was suc- 
cessively placed, were sturdy and pre- 
cise Cameronians. He was taken from 
school when eleven years old and appren- 
ticed to a mason. Little calculated as 
such a position might seem to allow 
much leisure for cultivation, it is certain, 
that from an early age Allan must have 
been a diligent and miscellaneous reader ; 
while to foster his taste for song and tra- 
dition, there were ‘ rokkings” and 
trystes of Nithsdale, at which neither the 
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labour nor the mirth was thought com- 
plete without some ditty being sung or 
some story recited by one of those va- 
grants—the prototypes of Scott's Edie 
Ochiltree—who rambled from homestead 
to homestead maintaining themselves after 
the fashion of the tale-tellers of the East. 
The traces of these early studies and 
early habits were never effaced from his 
works, While his prose and poetry dis- 
played a variety of fancy, which one 
poorer in allusion could not have main- 
tained, they never lost, to the last, the 
echo and the savour of a joyous pastoral 
district. ‘There is all the freshness and 
geniality of an open-air life in every line 
Allan Cunningham wrote, without a trace 
of that monotony which accompanies the 
lucubrations of those who, well read in 
the pages of Nature, are familiar with 
few other books besides. 

It was about the year 1810 that Allan 
Cunningham’s name began first to be 
seen in print; one of his earliest appear- 
ances being as a contributor to Cromek’s 
‘© Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway 
Song.” Most of the old fragments, 
which there bear his name, were recast, — 
not a few were fabricated by hin. Some 
of his ballads in this collection are exqui- 
sitely tender, touching, and beautiful. 
In the year 1810, too, Cunningham came 
to seek his fortune in London. This 
advanced proggessively, thanks to his own 
prudence and industry, By turns he tried 
most of the means of which a literary man 
can avail himself: reported for a news- 
paper and wrote for the periodicals, parti- 
cularly the Literary Gazette, the London 
Magazine, and the Atheneum. More 
substantial labours, such as ‘* Sir Mar- 
maduke Maxwell,” a drama,—the novels, 
‘* Paul Jones,” and ‘‘ Sir Michael Scott,” 
with the ‘* Songs of Scotland,” attested 
in succession his literary industry. Mean- 
while his other craft was not forgotten. 
He obtained a situation in the studio of 
Sir Francis Chantrey, and this he con- 
tinued worthily to occupy till his own 
death. 

This association had considerable influ- 
ence upon the future career of both par- 
ties. ‘To Cunningham, though acting in 
a comparatively humble capacity, Chan- 
trey, there is reason to believe, was deep- 
ly indebted for those poetical ideas which 
raised his most successful sculpture into 
reputation, and himself into the high road 
to eminence and wealth. Not that Chan- 
trey was himself destitute of imagination ; 
but that he derived infinite benefit from 
the hints elicited by collision with his 
bookkeeper and amanuensis. In an- 
other manner, also, the services of the lat- 
ter were of value to —— From 
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his intercourse with the press, Cunning- 
ham had ready access to that potential 
auxiliary ; and his pen was indefatigable 
1n proclaiming far and wide the skill of 
his friend ; in fighting his battles where 
public competition was the order of the 
day; and, in fact, doing everything to 
promote his interests which newspaper 
support could accomplish. Sir Francis 
by his will made a grateful acknowledg- 
ment for this faithful and effectual devo- 
tedness. 

Comfortably situated in the studio of 
Chantrey, offering much of congenial pur- 
suit, and bringing him into contact with 
men of rank and genius, Allan had lei- 
sure enough to cultivate his own literary 
tastes, and in succession to produce a 
number of estimable works. His own 
poetry stamped his name with distinction 
among the minstrels of Scotland; and 
Scott, Hogg, and others in the foremost 
rank, at once allowed his brotherhood. 
His best compositions are sweetly natu- 
ral as well as national ; and many of them 
stirring and spirited, constrasting finely 
with the melancholy strains of others, 
wherein dool and misfortune supersede 
the martial theme. His ‘‘ British Paint- 
ers, Sculptors, and Architects,’’ in five 
volumes of the Family Library, deservedly 
became a popular work ; since, though its 
writer falls short of that calm and far- 
sighted knowledge which is gvery year in- 
creasingly demanded of the English critic, 
the spirit of poetry is every where pre- 
sent in it. One of the memoirs—“ The 
Life of Blake ”—is a contribution to our 
national biography, which will live, as 
being, after its kind, little less exquisite 
than Johnson’s famous apology for Rich. 
ard Savage. Besides this work Mr. Cun- 
ningham published, during the last fifteen 
years, a series of illustrations to ‘‘ Major’s 
National Gallery of Pictures;” ‘* The 
Maid of Elvar,’? a poem; “ The Life of 
Burns;” and ‘* Lord Roldan,” a ro- 
mance. It was generally understood that 
he had made considerable progress in an 
extended edition of Johnson’s ‘* Lives of 
the Poets:” and he put the finishing 
touches to his ‘* Memoirs of Sir David 
Wilkie” but two days before his own de- 
cease. This was caused by a paralytic 
seizure : for some previous months, how- 
ever, his health had been very infirm ; and 
the shock of his loss will be mitigated to 
his attached family, by the remembrance 
that he passed away from among them 
peacefully and free from all pain. 

We have spoken of his friend Sir Da- 
vid Wilkie, his friend Sir Walter Scott, 
and we might add a long list of other 
eminent men who loved and esteemed 
Allan Cunningham ; for few persons ever 
tasted the felicity of passing through the 
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world with more of friendship and less of 
enmity than this worthy and well-deserv- 
ing individual. He was straight-forward, 
right-minded, and conscientious: true to 
himself and to others. A rare share of 
sound common sense accompanied his 
fanciful faculties; and as a man fit for 
business and the most ordinary concerns 
and duties, he was so regular and atten- 
tive that it would hardly have been sup- 
posed he could so palpably claim a right 
to exercise or play off the eccentricities 
of the poet. 

In his personal appearance Mr. Cun- 
ningham was a tall stout man, somewhat 
high-shouldered, broad-chested, and alto- 
gether strongly proportioned. He had ano- 
ble and expanded brow, and dark expressive 
Se deeply set beneath shaggy yet move- 
able eyebrows. His accent was strongly 
Scotch, and he expressed himself when 
warmed into a subject with eloquence and 
feeling ; but, generally speaking, his man- 
ner was quiet and reserved; not, how- 
ever, timid and gauche like that of Sir 
David Wilkie, but easy and self-pos- 
sessed, quiet from a habit of observing 
rather than a dislike to conversation. 

ln his domestic and private life he was 
equally deserving of praise. Blessed with 
an excellent wife, and a family (including 
one daughter) not unworthy of their pa- 
rentage, he saw his sons reach the age of 
manhood, and embark under happy aus- 
pices in the turmoil of life. His eldest, 
after finishing his education with honour 
at Addiscomb, is now serving bis coun- 
try in the East, as are also the second and 
third brothers. His youngest, Peter, has 
already made himself reputably known to 
the world of letters. 

On the 4th Nov. the remains of this 
lamented author and artist were removed 
to the general cemetery in the Harrow- 
road, for interment in the catacombs of 
that place. The hearse was followed 
only by two mourning-coaches, In the 
first were the deceased’s youngest son, 
his brother Mr. Peter Cunningham, Dr. 
Tweedie, and Archibald Hastie, esq. 
M.P.; in the second rode Mr. Lock- 
hart, Mr. Walkinshaw, Mr. Martin, and 
Mr. John Murray, the bookseller, of Al- 
bemarle-street. 





Mapame_ Soyer. 

Aug. 29. In London, in her 29th 
year, Emma, wife of Mons. Soyer, of the 
Reform Club-house, Pall Mall. 

Madame Soyer (formerly Emma Jones) 
was born in London in 1813. Her father 
died when she was only four years of age, 
and left her to the care of a fond mother, 
who sacrificed the prospect of an increasing 
fortune to devote her time entirely to the 
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education of her child, who shewed great 
inclination for study. The usual in- 
structions were received with success, 
the French and Italian languages soon 
acquired, and music became a favourite 
amusement; in fact, it appeared that what- 
evér was undertaken was of easy accom- 
plishment. 

About the year 1817 Mons. Simonau, 
a Flemish artist, pupil of the celebrated 
Baron Gros, visited London, and brought 
with him some of his works, which were 
purchased by an antiquary, who advised 
him to open an academy for drawing and 
painting, which he did, and in a short time 
gained great celebrity. Mrs. Jones having 
heard of the fame of Mons. S. went tohim 
with her little girl, and wished him to give 
herlessons; the extreme youth of the child, 
at first, made him hesitate, but at length he 
consented, and when Emma had been with 
him about six months, she shewed such 
decided talent, that her mother proposed 
to remunerate him for the loss of all his 
other pupils if he would give his whole 
time to her daughter’s instruction; to 
this, after some consideration, he agreed, 
and every succeeding year her improve- 
ment was so great, that before the age of 
twelve she had drawn more than a 
hundred portraits from life with surprizing 
fidelity. 

During the same time she advanced 
wonderfully in music, under the eminent 
pianist Ancot, who at that time was 
patronized by Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, and was a great friend 
of Rossini and Weber—the last of these 
heard little Emma play a passage of his 
“Der Freischutz” with so much execu- 
tion, that he declared, in the most flatter- 
ing terms, that she would become a bril- 
liant star in the musical world. Mons. 
Ancot strongly recommended that she 
should adopt music as a profession ; 
and, as her mother feared that drawing 
would injure her health, his opinion was 
for some time adopted. Through the 
following circumstance, however, painting 
was finally chosen instead of music. Mrs. 
Jones (who in 1820 had become the wife 
of Mons. Simonau) having gone to the 
continent for her health, young Emma 
one day looking out of a window at Dun- 
kirk, saw some children blowing bubbles, 
and immediately, with a piece of charcoal, 
made a sketch of the group upon the wall : 
the execution of this rude drawing evinced 
so much power, that it was at once finally 
decided by her mother and Mons. 8. to 
adhere to the original intention of making 
painting her principal study, and that 
music should only be cultivated as an ac- 
complishment. A few years after a 
picture from this sketch was sold at 
Liverpool for sixty pounds, 
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At an early age many original paintings 
and portraits bore ample testimony to the 
perseverance of the mother, the care of 
the master, and the genius of the young 
artist. 

In 1836 Miss Emma Jones was married 
to Mons. Soyer at St. George’s church, 
Hanover square. 

In 1839 the poor mother died, happy 
that her daughter had attained eminence 
by her talents, and enjoyed prosperity with 
the husband of her choice. But, alas! 
the happiness of nearly six years was des- 
troyed ina few hours; Madame Soyer was 
taken in premature labour, and died on 
the same day, regretted by all who knew 
her. She was of a most amiable and 
cheerful disposition, a kind friend, excel- 
lent and affectionate wife, too modest to 
set much value upon her works, leaving 
the palette to attend to her household du- 
ties. 

The acuteness of her husband’s feelings 
was painfully increased by his unfortunate 
absence, being at Brussels at the time 
with the suite of the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg-Gotha, who had seen Mons. 
Soyer in his culinary department at the 
Reform Club, and having greatly admired 
several of Madame Soyer’s pictures, did 
her the honour to subscribe for a print 
from her picture of the Young Israelites, 
which has since been dedicated, by per- 
mission, to his Serene Highness. 

The death of this lady has been a source 
of great regret to all the lovers and en- 
couragers of art. Cut off at a moment 
when her reputation was about to make 
her fortune, and when, in spite of all 
obstacles, her merits were become known 
to her countrymen, it is a sad reflection 
that she can no longer enjoy the encomiums 
she so justly deserves, nor share in those 
rewards which were about to be conferred 
on her, Besides an immense variety of 
drawings, sketches, and studies, she had 
painted upwards of 400 pictures, some of 
them of very high merit, and some of them 
which, when exhibited in the Louvre, ob- 
tained the highest meed of praise. No fe- 
male artist has exceeded this lady as a co- 
lourist, and very few artists of the rougher 
sex have produced portraits so full of cha- 
racter, spirit and vigour, and that boldness 
and breadth of lightand shadow which con- 
stitutes one of the highest triumphs of art. 
She was exceedingly clever in recognizing 
the character of those who sat to her, so 
that her portraits convey the mind as well 
as the features of the sitters, their thoughts 
and sentiments. Her group, already men- 
tioned, depicting two boys selling lemons, 
has been recently engraved by Gerard of 
Paris, in mezzotint, and is a fine illustra« 
tion of the talents of the deceased. It 
partakes of the style of Murillo; but, 
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though in his manner, it has not the sub- 
serviency of imitation, nor the stiffness of 
copy. There are afew of Madame Soyer’s 
paintingsat the Reform Club-house, which 
will well repay a visit from those who 
have a taste for genuine merit and real 
nature. 
Tuomas FEaRNLEY. 

Jan. 16. At Munich, aged 39, Thomas 
Fearnley, one of the best painters of 
Norway. 

He was born on the 27th Dec. 1802, at 
Fredericksball, where his grand-father, 
an Englishman, settled about the middle 
of last century. He married the Fraulein 
Herforth; and their son ‘Thomas, a mer- 
chant like his father, married also into a 
respectable family, and his son is the 
subject of our memoir, Thomas Fearnley, 
the landscape-painter. ‘Till his fifth year, 
he remained in his father’s house; when he 
went to live with an uncle in Christiana. 
He received an education preparatory for a 
military life, and was on the point of re- 
ceiving a commission, when, in his six- 
teenth year, he yielded to the wish of his 
uncle to become a merchant. Already, 
however, his taste for art had in some 


degree shownitself. He excelled so much - 


in drawing at the military school, that he 
was allowed to receive private lessons in 
drawing besides his studies there. A 
quarrel with one of the persons in his 
uncle’s establishment made him determine 
to change his residence ; and, having 
gained the first prize for drawing at the 
School of Arts, he resolved to follow the 
profession of a painter, and to try his 
fortune at Copenbagen. There he entered 
the Academy, and he found friends able 
to appreciate and rejoice in the rapid pro- 
gresshe made. He received many proofs 
of kindness from various persons, and was 
well received in society, when his stay 
was accidentally shortened. ‘The Crown 
Prince Oscar was at Copenhagen in the 
course of his travels in 1822. He saw 
the works of our artist, and ordered a 
large picture—‘* A View of Copenhagen.” 
This was executed and forwarded to its 
destination. On the return of Fearnley 
from a pedestrian excursion through the 
Danish islands, he found that no tidings 
had ever arrived in regard to the fate of 
this picture, and he determined to go to 
Stockholm and make inquiries himself. 
He went; and favourable circumstances 
induced him to remain from 1823 to 1827. 
In that year it was bis intention to have 
made a long journey southwards, but he 
was detained by illness at Copenhagen, 
and returned once more to Norway. In 
Noy. 1828, he set out again on his long 





desired journey, by Hamburgh and Berlin 
to Dresden, where he happily spent the 
first days of the year 1829 with Professor 
Dahl, whose acquaintance he had pre- 
viously made in Norway. He resided in 
Dresden for eighteen months; and in the 
summer of 1830 he travelled over Bohemia 
in company with the Danish artists 
Ruchlerand Pesholdt ; and, after remain- 
ing some time at Saltzburg, he took up 
his winter quarters at Munich. At this 
period he painted many of his best works. 
In 1833, accompanied by the Danish 
medalist Chirstensen, the architect Con- 
stantine Hanfen, and the preacher and 
bookseller, Bindesvoll, he made a tour of 
Lower Italy and Sicily. At Naples he 
met Ole Bull, anothereminent Norwegian 
painter, and with him returned to Rome, 
and they passed together the following 
winter there. He had intended to extend 
his travels to Greece ; but family affairs, 
consequent on the death of his father, 
obliged him to turn his steps northwards. 
He went by Florence, Carrara, and Milan, 
to Switzerland, where he made many dili- 
gent studies. He loved singular and dif- 
ficult subjects—thus he painted the Blue 
Grotto of Capri with all its peculiarities, 
ard he now passed a whole fortnight in 
studying the Glacier of Grindewald. The 
result of this was a large picture so true 
to nature, that it makes the spectator 
shiver with cold. 1t became a favourite 
subject with him, and he repeated it 
several times. From Switzerland he 
went to Paris, and from thence to Brus- 
sels, Antwerp, and Rotterdam; he also 
paid a short visit to London, and on the 
12th of June, 1836, arrived in his native 
country after an absence of eight years. 
The autumn of the same year he again 
left Norway for England, where, visiting 
various parts of the country during the 
summer, and passing two winters in Lon- 
don, he remained a year and a half. He 
returned to Norway and made a tour in 
Spitzbergen, and afterwards another jour- 
ney through Germany to Switzerland. 
In July 1840, he married the daughter of 
Mr. Andersen, a merchant, and left his 
native country for the last time in Sep- 
tember, to go by seato Amsterdam. Here 
unhappily his bealth began to be impaired ; 
he hastened his departure for Munich, 
where he arrived intending to make ar- 
rangements for a long residence ; these 
were just completed when, his health hav- 
ing continued to decline, his life closed 
on the 16th of Jan. 1842, in the prime of 
his days, and in the enjoyment of every 
blessing. His marriage had proved a 
happy one; and he was the father of a 
little boy some months previous to his 
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death, while his success in his profession 
seemed to open before him an honourable 
and prosperous career. 

Norway has no fit schools for the sons 
of Art,—the pictures of Fearnley, with 
those of his two eminent compatriots, 
Dahl and Ole Bull, must be a school for 
others. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

In his 94th year, the Rev. Matthew 
Brown, Vicar of Hinckley with Stoke 
Dadlington annexed, Leicestershire, and 
in the commission of the peace for that 
county. He was presented to that living 
by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
on the resignation of, and in exchange 
with, the Rev. John Staunton, LL.D. 
(formerly Ashpinshaw), for the rectory of 
Elton-super-Montem, Nottinghamshire, 
and was inducted Sept. 5, 1812. 

Aged 80, the Rev. Thomas Coffey, for 
forty-two years a clergyman in the diocese 
of ‘Tuam. 

Aged 30, the Rev. 7. 4. Golding, Cu- 
rate of Westbourne, Sussex. 

At the parsonage, Bay Roberts, New- 
foundland, the Rev. W. H. Grant, 
missionary in the service of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. 

At the glebe house, Wexford, aged 80, 
the Rev. W. Hinson, M.A. for upwards 
of 50 years Rector of Rossdroit. 

Aged 83, the Rev. Thomas Jackson, 
Rector of East Cowton, Yorkshire, to 
which he was presented in 1822 by the 
Governors of St. John’s Hospital at 
Kirkby Ravenshaw. 

Aged 90, the Rev. William Kirkbank, 
for fifty years Perpetual Curate of Bel- 
lerby, Yorkshire. He was a native of 
Cumberland, and commenced his minis- 
terial labours at Spennithorne, in York- 
shire, in 1776. He was for more than 
fifty years incumbent of Bellerby in that 
parish, and resigned the cure in 1829. 

at Landrindod, Wales, aged 29, the 
Rev. Thomas Parry, Curate of Hentynyll 
and Llanddewi-aber-Arth, Cardiganshire. 

The Rev. Christopher George Rich- 
mond, M.A. Vicarof Sixbillsand Ludford, 
Lincolnshire. He was presented to the 
latter living in 1831, by G. Heneage, esq. 
to the vicarage of Legsby by Sir J. Nel- 
thorpe, Bart. in 1832; and to Sixhills 
more recently by Mr. Heneage. 

At St. Lucia, the Rev. C. A. J. Sims, 
formerly Master of the National School 
at Monkton Farley, Wilts. 

The Rev. Thomas Sutton, Rector of 
Congell, in the diocese of Meath. 

Aged 78, the Rev. Brian Waller, Vicar 
of Burton in Kendal, Westmoreland, to 
which he was instituted in 1806, The 
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advowson belongs to the trustees of the 
Rev. C. Simeon. 

July 1. At sea, on board the Scotia, 
the Rev. James Justus Tucker, Chaplain 
on the Bengal establishment. He was of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1821. 

Sept. 8. At Peterborough, aged 86, 
the Ven. William Strong, D.D. Arch- 
deacon of Northampton, Canon of Peter- 
borough, Rector of Bolingbroke, and 
Vicar of Billinghay, Lincolnshire, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
He was formerly of Queen's college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1779, as 12th Junior Optime, M.A, 1782, 
D.D. 1802. He was presented to the 
rectory of Bolingbroke in 1782; to the 
vicarage of Billinghay, by Earl Fitzwil- 
liam, in 1785. He had filled with un- 
wearied zeal the office of Archdeacon in 
the diocese of Peterborough, under four 
successive Bishops, for upwards of 40 
years, and had enjoyed the unanimous 
respect and regard of more than one 
generation of the clergy under his charge. 
The remains of this revered divine were 
interred in the east end of the Cathedral, 
in what is called the New Building, and 
apportioned principally as a burying 
ground to the dignitaries of the Cathe- 
dral. The Bishop read the service at the 
grave. The pall-bearers were the Reve- 
rends Sympson, Pratt, Harman, Hon. 
and Rev. Lord George Gordon, Cory, 
and Dealtry. Chief mourner, Rey. Wm. 
Strong, son of the deceased. 

Sept. 16. At Hook Hall, ‘Yorkshire, 
aged 58, the Rev. James Simpson, Vicar 
of Swinesfieet. He was of St. Catharine's 
hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1808, M.A. 1811, 
and was presented to his living in 1809, 
by the Vicar of Whitgift. 

Sept. 18. At Cambridge, aged 79, the 
Rev. Charles William Burrell, senior 
Fellow and President of St. Catharine’s 
hall. He graduated B.A. 1786, M.A. 
1789. 

Sept. 19. At Bristol, aged 73, the Rev. 
John Emra, Vicar of St. George’s, Bris- 
tol. He was brought up to commercial 
pursuits, but, induced by a preference for 
literature, he quitted them, at a later age 
than usual, for the university of Oxford, 
where he wasa member of St. Mary hall; 
and, having taken holy orders, was for 
seven years Curate of St. Paul’s, Bristol, 
and afterwards for four years Curate of 
Yatton. He was presented to his living 
by the corporation of Bristol a few years 
since. 

Sept. 20. At Duntsbourn Abbat’s, 
Gloucestershire, aged 77, the Rev. Charles 
Mesman, Rector of that parish, to which 
he was presented in 1794 by D. Mesman, 
esq. 
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Sept. 21. At Falkland, Fifeshire, 
(where he was travelling for the benefit of 
his health,) aged 56, the Rev. William 
Michael Stephenson Preston, Vicar of 
Warcop, Westmoreland, and a magistrate 
for that county. He was of Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1811; and was in- 
stituted to Warcop, which was in his own 
patronage, in 1829. 

Sept. 22. At Neuwied, on the Rhine, 
aged 57, the Rev. John Cracroft. Rector 
ot Ripley, Yorkshire. He was the young- 
est son of the late John Cracroft, esq. of 
Hackthorn, Lincolnshire. He wasamem- 
ber of Brazennose college, Oxford, M.A. 
1812; and was presented to Ripley in 
1822 by Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bart. 

Sept. 22. At Kingsdown, near Bris- 
tol, aged 62, the Rev. John Ward, Rec- 
tor of Compton Greenfield, Gloucester- 
shire, to which he was insttiuted in 1810. 

Sept. 25. The Rev. Jonathan Skelton 
Gibson, Curate of Billingham, Durham, 
formerly of Trinity-college, Cambridge, 
B.D. about 1834. He committed suicide 
by hanging himself from an apple-tree; an 
act attributed to insanity brought on by 
severe study. He had preached twice the 
same day. He was an accomplished clas- 
sical scholar, and an excellent linguist, and 
has left a valuable library, which will form 
three days’ sale at Durham on the 5th, 6th 
and 7th of December. 

Sept. 29. At Aylesbury, Bucks, aged 
79, the Rev. John Morley, Vicar of that 
parish. He was educated at Tiverton 
school, where his talents were early de- 
veloped, as they afterwards were at Oriel 
college, Oxford; but he married when 
still an under-graduate. He was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Aylesbury in 
1816 by the prebendary of that place in 
the cathedral of Lincoln. Mr. Morley 

ublished, when assistant curate of Wood. 

ridge in 1812, ‘ National Depravity a 
cause of National Calamity, a Fast Ser- 
mon ;” also several other Sermons, and for 
many years wrote in the Oxford Review, 
and in other publications. He was twice 
married, and by his first wife had a large 
family; his second wife survives him. 

Aged 72, the Rev. William Jones, Mi- 
nister of St. Arvan’s, Monmouthshire, to 
which church he was presented in 1802 
by the Duke of Beaufort. He was a very 
active promoter of the cause of missions, 
and the conversion of the Jews. His fu- 
neral was attended by more than 400 per- 
sons. 

Sept. 30. In his 95th year, the Rev. 
William Battell, of Lansdowne Place 
East, Bath. He was the only son of the 
Rey. William Battell, formerly of Combe 
Grove House, in the parish of Monkton 
Combe. 
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Oct. 3. At Wargrave, Berks, aged 62, 
the Rev. Richard Gedley, M.A. 

Oct. 6. The Rev. James Meakin, Pre- 
bendary of Worcester, and Vicar of Lind- 
ridge, Worcestershire. He was of Christ- 
church, Oxford, M.A. 1785; was ap- 
pointed a Prebendary of Worcester in 
1804, and was promoted to his living in 
1817 by the Dean and Chapter. 

Oct.6. The Rev. Thomas Newman, 
Rector of Ingrave, Essex, to which he 
was presented in 1797 by Lord Petre. 

Oct. 8. At Vicar’s Hill, Kingsteignton, 
Devonshire, at the house of his brother-in- 
law Dr. Whipham, aged 67, the Rev. 
Henry Atkins, Vicar of Arreton, Isle of 
Wight, Prebendary of Wightering in the 
cathedral of Chichester, and a magistrate 
for Hampshire. He was of New college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1800; was presented to 
Arreton in 1815, by J. Fleming, esq. and 
collated to his prebend in 1834, by Bishop 
Maltby. He lately published the first 
volume of a series of Theological Lec- 
tures, delivered in Chichester cathedral 
during Lent from 1835 to 1841, which 
was noticed in our last number, p. 515. 

At Old Basing, the Rev. Stephen 
Davies, M.A. Curate of that parish, and 
of Up Nateley, Hants. He was formerly 
of Trinity college, Cambridge. 

In his 40th year, the Rev. Harry Jor- 
dan Place, Rector of Marnhull, Dorset. 
He was instituted to the rectory of Marn- 
hull, which was in his own patronage, in 
1827. 

Oct. 12. At Monmouth, in his 85th 
year, the Rev. Thomas Addams Williams, 
Vicar of Uske, where he has performed 
the duties for upwards of sixty years. Mr, 
Williams was the youngest son of William 
Addams Williams, esq. of Llangibby Cas- 
tle, Monmouth, who assumed the name of 
Williams, in addition to that of Addams, 
upon his marriage with Ellen, eldest 
daughter and coheir of Sir John Williams, 
the last Baronet of that name, of Llangibby 
Castle, which is now the property of 
William Addams Williams, esq. the late 
Member of Parliament for the county of 
Monmouth, and who is the nephew of 
the deceased. The Rev. T. A. Williams 
was twice married ; by his first wife he 
has left two sons and one daughter, and 
by his second wife, who died some months 
since, he has left three sons and three 
daughters. His loss will be severely felt 
by the poor, to whom he was very charitable. 
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Oct. 8. In Upper George-st. Bryan- 
ston-sq. aged 87, Susanna, relict of the 


Rev. Dr. Cartwright, and late surviving 
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dau. of the Rev. Dr. Kearney, of Trinity 
college, Dublin. 

Oct. 10. Aged 67, Elizabeth, relict of 
the Rev. G. Greig, late Minister of the 
then Independent congregation in Crown- 
court, Covent Garden. 

Oct. 14. In Sloane-st. Harriet, relict 
of Lieut.-Col. Gregory 44th regt. 


Oct. 16. At Camberwell, aged 62, 
George Cooper, esq. 
Oct. 14. At Pimlico, aged 66, Mr. 


Edward Augustus Kendall, the author of 
‘¢ Keeper’s Travels,” ‘‘ Travels in Ame- 
rica and Canada,’’ ‘‘ Letters on Ireland,” 
‘¢ Letters on the Catholic Question,’’ 
** Letters on the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade,’ ‘‘ Trial by Battle,’’ and other 
works on political economy and jurispru- 
dence, besides many translations from the 
French in prose and verse. In periodical 
literature, descending from its higher 
range, he may be said to have originated, 
in the ‘ Literary Chronicle,’’ ‘‘ Olio,” 
&c. twenty-five years since, the present 
cheap and deservedly popular race of 
weekly issues from the press. 

Oct. 17. At Frognal, Hampstead, aged 
49, Henry Bradshaw Fearon, esq. 

Oct. 18. Ann, widow of Nathaniel 
Cowles, esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

Aged 95, Mary Ann, relict of Richard 
Payne, M.D. of Kensington-sq. 

Aged 82, Sarah, wife of Nicholas Ben- 
nett, esq. of Brixton Hill. 

At Camden Town, Dr. Peter Kenny, a 
gentleman of literary pursuits. He com- 
mitted suicide by cutting his throat : Ver- 
dict, temporary insanity. 

Oct. 19. Aged 12, Charlotte Swale, 
second dau. of George Gataker, esq. 

Aged 62, Edmund Francis Green, esq. 

Oct. 20. At Avenue-road, Regent’s 
Park, Anne, relict of Robert Johnson, esq. 

At Upper Holloway, the wife of Thomas 
Dickinson, esq. 

Oct. 21. At Brandenburgh cottage, 
Hammersmith, aged 82, Mrs. Eliz. Cauty, 
dau. of the late Tho. Brown King, esq. 
of the Ordnance Office, Tower. 

At Hampstead, Catharine, relict of Ben- 
jamin Tayler, esq. 

Oct. 22. In Cadogan-pl. aged 89, Mrs. 
Wilfood, relict of Gen. Wilfood, of Rane- 
lagh, Chelsea. 

Rossetta, wife of B. Salomons, esq. of 
Highbury-pl. and Old Change. 

Oct. 23. In Margaret-st. Cavendish- 
square, aged 88, Mrs. Planck. 

Oct. 24. At Cambridge-ter. Hyde Park, 
aged 33, Lucy, wife of Thomas Kettle- 
well, esq. 

Aged 40, John Nainby, esq. of Beth- 
nall Green. 

Aged 58, William Henry Rowland Irby, 
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esq. cousin of Lord Boston, and a gentle- 
man well known on the turf. 

Oct. 25. In Eaton-sq. aged 72, Henry 
Collier, esq. 

Aged 17, John Whiting, second son of 
the Rev. William Jowett, of Lloyd-st. 
Pentonville. 

In Bond-st. aged 73, Joseph Sellon, 
esq. late of Pinner Wood, Middlesex. 

At Blackheath, Emily, wife of Robert 
C. Norman, esq. 

Oct. 26. In Queen Ann-st. aged 89, 
Mrs. Blaauw. 

In Tysoe.st. Wilmington-sq. aged 72 
Mrs. Sarah Jones. — ; 

In Percy-st. Bedford-square, Thomas 
Wight, esq. 

Oct. 27. In Portman-st. aged 74, 
Thomas Barton Bowen, esq. Commis- 
sioner of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 
A Bencher of the Inner Temple, and a 
Director of the Chelsea Waterworks. 
He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple, April 24, 1801. 

In Park-cresc. Regent’s Park, aged 20, 
Caroline, fourth dau. of Antonio Pereira, 


esq. 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 51, 
Isabella Eleanor, youngest dau. of the 
late Sir Edward ‘Nightingale, Bart. of 
Kneesworth Hall, Cambridgeshire, 

In Orchard-st. Portman-sq. Alicia, 
wife of John Osborn, esq. 

In Oxford-terr. Hyde Park, aged 52, 
Capt. James Keith Forbes, late of the 
East India Company’s Service. 

In Moore-pl. Lambeth, Robert Mal- 
colm, esq. surgeon R.N., and to the Sur- 
rey County Gaol. 

Oct.*28. Aged 19, Harford-Charles- 
Forbes, eldest son of Col. Livingston, of 
York-st. Portman-square. 

At Brompton, Rosina Sarah, second 
dau. of the late Capt. Heyman, formerly 
of the 13th Light Dragoons. 

In Baker-st. Portman-sq. aged 68, Ed- 
ward Leese, esq. 

At Kennington, aged 77, John Weekes, 
esq. late of her Majesty’s Dockyard, 
Chatham. 

In Fenchurch-st. aged 54, John Har- 
bone, esq. 

Aged 25, Charlotte, dau. of Thomas 
Tegg, esq. of Cheapside. 

Louisa Jane, wife of William Wylde, 
esq. and second dau. of Dr. John Jay, of 
Chelsea. 

Oct. 31. In Mortimer-st. Cavendish- 
sq. Captain Robert Douglass. 

In St. John’s Wood-road, aged 33, 
John Smeaton, esq. 

Lately. Aged 33, Armigel Wade, esq. 
of Frederick’s-pl. Old Jewry, fourth son 
of the late George Wade, esq. of Dun- 
mow, Essex. 
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Nov. 1. Aged 54, P. H. Richardson, 
esq. formerly of Spring Gardens, and of 
the Quadrant, Regent-street.. . -. 

At Walworth, aged 74, Rebecca, widow 
of Capt. Robert Pettet, R.N. 

At the residence of her son, James 
Stead, esq. Acre-lane, Brixton, aged 98, 
Mrs. Stead. 

Aged 75, Tiyon Samuel, esq. of Keppel 
st. Russell sq. 

Nov. 3. In Cumberland-terr. Regent’s 
Park, Caroline, wife of William Rash- 
leigh, esq. of Menabilly, Cornwall. 

At Lower Mitcham, aged 79, William 
Hodgson, esq. late of the Navy Office. 

In George-st. Portman-sq. aged 39, 
Edward Vizard, esq. 

Nov. 5. .At her residence, Mount 
Grove, Hampstead, Mrs. Longman, widow 
of the late Thomas Norton Longman, esq. 
whom she survived not ten weeks (see p. 
561). 

Ps Minerva-terrace, New-cross, Mary 
third dau. of the late Mr. Deputy Far- 
rance, of Ludgate-st..and Norwood. 

Nov. 6. In Bedford-sq. the widow of 
John Crosland, esq. of Nottingham. 

Nov. 8. In Euston-sq. aged 52, Charles 
Dirck Wittenoom, esq. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 64, Thomas 
Potts, esq. of Haydon-sq. Minories. 

At Blackheath, aged 92, Mary, widow 
of the Rev. Thomas Lawrence, Vicar of 
Llandovery. 

Nov. 9. Aged 74, Mr. William Hake. 
His death was caused by apoplexy. It 
is stated that he had died worth 30,000/. 
although from his personal appearance 
and habits of life it would scarcely be im- 
agined he was possessed of a shillimg. He 
had formerly been a traveller in a mer- 
cantile house. 

In Vernon-pl. Bloomsbury-sq. aged 29, 
Emily, wife of William John Whyte, esq. 

Nov. 10. In Great Coram-st. aged 62, 
Thomas Abell, esq. 

Nov. 11. At Hoxton, aged 69, Mr. 
Charles Edward Waller, a cashier of the 
Bank of England. 

At South Lambeth, aged 79, William 
Osborne, esq. 

At Hackney, Susanna, wife of Thomas 
Livesey, esq. 
Nov. 12. 
bella Dillon. 

Bucxs.—Oct. 28. At Eton, aged 15, 
Charles-Hussey, only son of George Hus. 
sey Packe, esq. of Caythorpe, Lincolnsh. 

Nov. 13. At Eton, aged 37, Mary, 


In Burton-cresc. Lady Isa- 


fourth dau. of the late Rev. George Du- 
puis, Rector of Wendlebury. 

CamBripce.—Nov. 11. At Cambridge, 
the youngest son of the Rev. Richard 
Shilleto, of Trinity, and Tutor of King’s 
College. 
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Cornwati.—Aug.23. At Launceston, 
aged 62, Thomas Graham,esq. He was 
for more than 30 years the leading medical 
man at Turnham-green, where his talent, 
his kindness, and urbanity, acquired for 
him the entire confidence and esteem of 
all those who had the pleasure to know 
him. In the midst of every enjoyment 
and having a 
practice beyond any contemporary in his 
neighbourhood, it pleased the Almighty 
to visit him with an attack of paralysis 
three years since, which entirely incapa- 
citated him from pursuing his medical 
profession. He retired with his (now) 
afflicted widow to Launceston, where he 
lived long enough to be esteemed by all 
who knew him. 

Oct. 31. At Launceston, the wife of 
the Rev. G. B. Gibbons, Perpetual Curate 
of St. Mary Magdalene. 

Aged 60, Wm. Warren, esq. of Truro. 

Nov. 5, At Penryn, Joanna, third dau. 
of Thomas Kevill, esq. 


Nov. 6. At St. Ives, aged 31, Capt. 
R. Welsh. 
Nov.7. At Southleigh, Truro, aged 


40, William Paul, esq. 

Derspy.—Nov. 2. At Derby, Diana 
Hay Bainbrigge, youngest dau. of the late 
Daniel Wilson Davison, esq. of Brand 
Hall, Shropshire. 

Devon. — Oct. 11. At Stoke, Ply- 
mouth, aged 21, Henry Jas. Groves, esq. 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Oct. 13. At Kingsbridge, Mrs. Haley, 
dau. of the late William Cholwich, esq. 
of Larkcombe, and one of the few remain- 
ing members of the ancient family: of 
Cholwich of Cholwichtown and Blackaw- 
ton. 

Oct. 18. At Torquay, Mace Caroline, 
wife of William Langmead, esq. and third 
dau. of the late George Winne, esq. of 
Plymouth. 

Oct. 22. At Sidmouth, Albinia, widow 
of Henry Cutler, esq. and dau. of the late 
Robert Raikes, esq. of Gloucester. 

Oct. 29. At Manadon, Emily, wife of 
the Rev. John Hall Parlby, M.A. She 
died six days after the birth of a son and 
heir to the Manadon estate. 

Oct. 30. At Southmolton, aged 78, 
Sarah, wife of Michael Thorne, esq. 

Oct. 31. At Mount Boone, Dart- 
mouth, aged 33, Charles Hayne Seale 
Hayne, esq. second son of Sir John Henry 
Seale, Bart. and grand-nephew of Charles 
Hayne, esq. formerly of Fuge House. 

Nov. 1. At Abbey Cottage, Buckfast, 
near Buckfastleigh, Caroline Barry, only 
dau. of Edward White, esq. R.N. 

Nov. 4. At Sidmouth, aged 21, Sarah 
Louisa, fourth dau. of Dr. Parry, of Sum- 
mer-hill, Bath. 
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Nov. 5. At Torquay, aged 68, Kirk- 
man Gardiner, esq. 

William Scully, esq. M.D. of Torquay. 

Nov. 6. At Belair-house, near Ply- 
mouth, aged 39, John Thomas Wilson 
Bartholomew, esq. of Bardney, Linc. 

Nov. 8. At Sandy-park-house, Drew- 
steignton, aged 30, Edwardus Wyndham, 


esq. 

Nov. 9. At Stoke, aged 85, the relict 
of Joseph Edye, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 34, Charles Dawson, 
esq. 

Nov. 15. At Exeter, Mary, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. James a Vicar of 
Burrington, Devon. 

Dorset.—Oct. 25. Marianne, wife of 
the Rev. John Barrow, Curate of St. 
James’s, Poole. 

Oct. 26. At Sturminster, Mary, relict 
of Thos. Wills, esq. 

Oct. 30. At Dorchester, aged 82, Ed- 
ward Boswell, esq. 

Essex.—Oct. 20. At Park Hall, Great 
Bardfield, aged 70, Elizabeth, wife of 
Thomas Pollett, esq. 

GuioucresterR.—Oct. 16. At Prinknash 
Park, Susan, wife of T. J. Howell, esq. 

Oct.18. At Clifton, aged 27, Isaac Ed- 
ward, eldest son of Isaac Rouch, esq. of 
Bristol. 

Oct. 22. At Cheltenham, aged 83, Ma- 
jor-Gen. John Nicholas Smith, of Upper 
Harley-st. 

Oct. 30. Aged 48, Henry Thornton 
Thatcher, esq. of Stanshawe’s Court. 

Oct. 31. Aged 77, Robert Hughes, esq. 
of Bristol, and late of Court Morgan, co. 
Monmouth.* 

Nov. 7. At Hyde, aged 92, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Clutterbuck. 

At Bitton, aged 98, Catharine, relict of 
Robert Barker, esq. the inventor of the 
Panorama. 

Nov. 12. At Gloucester, Charles Henry 
Trehern, esq. of Leadenhall-st. and of 
Grove- pl. Brixton. 

Nov. 14. At the residence of her son- 
in-law, the Rev. Francis Edward Witts, 
Rector of Upper Slaughter, aged 85, Jane, 
widow of Thomas Backhouse, esq. of Beck 
House, Yorkshire. 

Hants.—Oct. 8. At Ramsdean, aged 
72, Ann, widow of James Bishop, esq. of 
the Minories. 

At Gosport, Lieut. Frederick William 
Hall, R.M. (Chatham division), eldest 
son of Lieut. Thomas Samuel Hall, of 
H.M.S. Victory. 

Oct. 18. At Haslar hospital, aged 52, 
Lieut. Frederick Prangnall, R.N. late of 
Alresford and Kilworth, co. Cork. 

Oct. 20. Aged 74, Elizabeth, relict of 
W. Burrough Child, esq. of Woolvers 
Dean, Andover. 
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Oct. 23. At Romsey, aged 35, Na- 
thaniel Eisdell, esq. late of Sloane-st. 
Chelsea. 

Oct. 31. At Southampton, aged 82, 
John Clerk, esq. 

Lately. At an advanced age, the relict 
of the Rev. Dr. Armstrong, Rector of St. 
Maurice, Winchester. 

Nov. 11. At Southampton, aged 66, 
John Rayne, esq. formerly of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

At Southsea, aged 53, the relict of 
John Cole, esq. M.D. 

Nov. 15. At Southampton, aged 80, 
Anne, wife of Robert Smith, esq. 

Lately. Aged 20, Frances Sarah, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. J. Inman, D.D. 
late Professor of the Royal Naval college, 
Portsmouth. 

Hererorp. — Oct. 20. At Middle 
Llanfirst, aged 41, the Hon. Louisa Clif- 
ford, youngest sister of Lord Clifford. 

Herts.—Nov. 4. At Little Bushey, 
aged 86, Mrs. Ann Hellatt, sister of the 
late S. Hellatt, esq. of Clapham Rise, 
Surrey. 

Kent.—Oct. 18. At Dover, aged 91, 
Miss Marsh, sister of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Marsh, late Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 

Oct. 26. Mary, wife of Thomas Wat- 
son Parker, esq. of Lewisham. 

Oct. 27. At Greenhithe, aged 71, 
Henry Lowndes, esq. He was a son of 
Mr. Lowndes, formerly a bookseller in 
Fleet-street ; and was many years a clerk 
in the Bank of England. He had been 
elected one of the Court of Assistants of 
the Stationers’ Company about two years 
since. 

Oct. 28. Aged 67, Lewis Cooper, esq. 
of Maidstone. 

Aged 70, John Scott, esq. of Tunbridge 
Wells, late of Norwich. 

At Hotherfield, aged 70, Ann, widow of 
John Cullen Ashbee, esq. of Charing. 

Nov. 10. At Ramsgate, Jane, dau. of 
the late Thomas Templeman, esq. 

Nov. 12, At Maidstone, Eliza, relict 
of William Scudamore, esq. 

LancastEr.—Oct. 6. At Liverpool, 
aged 73, Eliza Hester, eldest surviving 
dau. of the late Richard Champion, esq. 
formerly of Bristol, late of Camden, South 
Carolina. 

Oct. 29. At Egremont, near Liverpool, 
aged 50, Emma, wife of William Parker, 
esq. a magistrate of Staffordshire. 

Oct. 30. At Liverpool, Edmund 
O’ Beirne, esq. of Dublin. 

Mippctesex.—Oct. 23. At Staines, 
aged 56, Mr. John Paul Woolley. 


Oct. 26. At Hillingdon, aged 73, James” 


Bark, esq. formerly of Norwich. 
At Hampton Court Palace, aged 62, the 
Hon. Berkeley Paget. 
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Oct. 28. At Hampton Court, aged 62, 
the Hon. Berkeley- Paget, one of the 
Commissioners of Excise. He was the 
youngest son of Henry first Earl of Ux- 
bridge, and brother to the Marquess of 
Anglesey. He married Nov. 22, 1804, 
Sophia Askell, daughter of the Hon. 
William Grimston, by whom he has left 
issue. 

Oct. 31. At Fulwell Lodge, Twicken- 
ham, aged 66, James Temple Bowdoin, 
esq. second son of the late Sir John Tem- 
ple, Bart. and grandson of Gov. Bowdoin, 
of Massachusetts, U. S. 

Nov. 1. At Twickenham Green, aged 
93, Mrs. Elizabeth Atterbury. 

Nov. 4. Aged 45, Charlotte Helen, wife 
of B. J. Spedding, esq. of Harefield. 

Monmovutu.—Oc?. 12. At Hardwicke, 
near Chepstow, agell 55, at the resi- 
dence of his brother J. C. Smith, esq. 
Geo. Shuter Smith, esq. eldest son of the. 
late Geo. Smith, esq. of Crossway-green. 

Norroik.—Oct. 19. At Toftwood, 
East Dereham, aged 64, Sarah, relict of 
the Rev. Fairfax Francklin, formerly 
Rector of <Attleburgh, and Vicar of 
Watton. 

Oct. 31. At Yarmouth, aged 17, Emily, 
youngest dau. of Commander James Pul- 
ling, R.N. - 

NORTHUMBERLAND.— Oct, 20. Aged 
26, Grace Horsley Darling. It has been 
the fate of few young women to have at- 
tracted so great a share of the public at- 
tention as this humble fisherman’s daugh- 
ter. Inthe autumn of 1838, she distin- 
guished herself, at great personal risk, in 
the rescue of the crew of the Forfar- 
shire steam-boat. In testimony of the 
admiration of her heroism, a subscription 
of 7007. was raised, which was invested 
for her benefit under the trustee-ship of 
the Duke of Northumberland and Arch- 
deacon Thorp. Several engravings of her 
portrait have been published; and her 
name has never been long absent from the 
newspapers, a circumstance to which her 
declining health has latterly contributed. 
Her body was buried in Bamburgh church- 
yard. A severe gale from the N.N.E. 
prevented her three brothers from being 
present. 

Oxrorp.— Oct. 22. At Oxford, Mary, 
sister of the late Dr. George Williams, 
Professor of Botany in that University. 

Oct. 26. At Caversham, aged 24, Isa- 
bel, wife of Gerard Ralston, esq. and se- 
cond dau. of William Crawshay, esq. of 
Caversham Park, and Cyfarthfa Castle. 

Nov.11. At Goring, aged 37, Anne, 
wife of the Rev. John H. Broome. 

Satop. — Oct. 17. At Coton Hall, 


Mary, widow of George Bowen, esq. Ad- 
miral of the White. 
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Somerset. — Oct. 25. At the rectory, 
Monksilver, aged 41, after having given 
birth to a dau.,; Frances-Wilson, wife of 
the Rev, William Francis Chilcott. 

Lately.—At Crewkerne, aged 100, Pe- 
ter Crocker, formerly of Newgate-st. who 
for many years enjoyed a pension through 
the kindness of his former neighbours, 
paid by the Inquest of the Ward of Far- 
ringdon Within. 

Nov. 1. At Shirehampton, aged 76, 
Miss Helena Willoughby. 

Nov. 9. At Combe Lodge, aged 79, 
Thomas Roworth, esq. 

Nov. 11. At the rectory, Heathfield, 
aged 84, Mrs. Sarah Jowett, aunt to the 
Rev. John Jowett, rector of that place. 

Srarrorp. — Nov. 10. At Wolver- 
hampton, aged 76, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. Isaac Fisher. ; 

Lately. At Wolverhampton, aged 64, 
Henry Smith, esq. upwards of 40 years 
one of the Coroners for Staffordshire. 

SurroLkx. — Sept. 19. At Theberton 
House, aged 4, Florence Arethusa, only 
child of Thomas Milner Gibson, esq. M.P. 
and grand-daughter of the Rev. Sir Tho- 
mas Cullum, Bart. 

Nov. 4. Eunice Anna, wife of James 
Drage Merest, esq. of the Friary, Bury 
St. Edmund’s, and only child of the late 
John Pearson, esq. of Hawkesdale lodge, 
Cumberland. 

Nov. 15. At Sudbury, aged 80, Robert 
Anderson, esq. : 

Surrey.—Oct. 17. At Pagoda-house, 
Richmond, aged 67, Letitia Frances, wife 
of W. Selwyn, esq. Queen’s Counsel. 

Oct. 21. At Durdens, the Mon. Catha- 
rine Sophia, wife of Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote, Bart. She was the second wife 
of Sir Gilbert, and was married in 1825. 
The death of Lady Heathcote arose from 
the distressing circumstance of her clothes 
having caught fire ; and before assistance 
could be procured, suffocation took place. 

At the Archbishop of Canterbury’s, 
Addington Park, aged 84, the relict of 
John Belli, esq. 

Oct. 22. At Tulse-hill, the widow of 
Benjamin Pead, esq. of Hacton-house, 
Essex. 

Oct. 24. At Thornton-heath, Croydon, 
aged 73, Anne Dorrington, widow of W. 
Raincock, esq. late of the India House. 

Oct. 25. At Streatham, aged 83, Ann, 
widow of the Rev. Edward Edwardes, of 
Machen, Monmouthshire, and dau. of the 
late Rev. John Lewis, Rector of Llanga- 
then, and vicar of Lilangadock, Carmar- 
thenshire. 

Oct. 30. At Streatham, Susannah, wife 
of Matthias Attwood, esq. M.P. 

At East Sheen, aged 79, Frederick 
Reeves, esq. 
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At Letford-cottage, Norbury-park, aged 
57, Elizabeth, relict of John Crouch, esq. 
late of her Majesty’s Customs. 

Oct. 31. At Barnes, Margaret, only 
surviving dau. of the late Hon. Charles 
Hope, of Cragie-hall, and sister of the 
late Adm. Sir George Hope, of Carriden, 
N.B. . 

Oct. 15. At Kentford-house, in his 
77th year, John Orbell, esq.- one of the 
Capital Burgesses of the late Corporaion 
of Bury; he served the office of Alder- 
man, or Chief Magistrate, in 1826. 

Nov. 1. At Betchworth, aged 86, 
Robertey, relict of Joshua Lockwood, esq. 

Nov. 12. At Kew, aged 88, Mrs. 
Schnell. 

Sussex.— Oct. 16. At Brighton, Mary, 
wife of Thomas Prout, esq. of East Hill, 
Wandsworth. 

Oct. 20. At Brighton, aged 20, Eleo- 
nora Anne, only child of Dr. and Mrs. 
Kerrison, of New Burlington-street. 

Oct. 25. At Hove, aged 4, Henry 
John, youngest son of W. H. Tilstone, esq. 

Nov. 2. At Brighton, Georgina, wife 
of Henry Norman, esq. of Chester-st. 
Marylebone, and dau. of George Stone, 
esq. of Yarmouth and Chislehurst, Kent. 

Nov. 6. At Brighton, Harriet, eldest 
surviving sister of the late Sir Henry 
Hawley, Bart. of Leybourne Grange, 
Kent. 

Nov. 2. At Chichester, aged 84, Mrs. 
Mary Carter. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Jane, wife of 
George Johnstone, esq. of Tavistock-sq. 

Nov. 12. Aged 67, Charles Farhall, 
esq. of Clerkland, Billingshurst. 
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Warwick.— Oct. 19. At Leamington, 
aged 59, Wm. Leatham, esq. banker, 
Wakefield. ; 

Nov. 16. At Alveston House, aged 72, 
Janet, widow of Andrew Reid, esq. of 
Lionsdown, Herts. 

Wirts.—Oct. 15. At the Rectory, 
Orcheston St. Mary, Harriet, wife of the 
Rev. E. T. Bidwell. 

Oct. <7. At Landford parsonage, 
aged 25, Thomas Bolton Girdlestone, 
mate R.N. third son of the Rev. Henry 
Girdlestone, and by his mother grand- 
nephew of the illustrious Nelson. 

Nov. 5. At Wootton-Bassett, aged 
62, Elizabeth, wife of Richard Hooper, 
esq. surgeon. 

WorcesterR.— Oct. 18. At Hall Court, 
Mathon, aged 57, William Vale, esq. a 
magistrate for Herefordshire, and. for- 
merly a Lieut. in the Navy. | 

Lately. At Great Malvern, aged 76, 
Philip Ball, esq. late of Worcester. 

Yorx.—Oct. 14. At Cowling Hall, 
near Bedale, John Hincks, esq. Capt. 
Royal Artillery. 

At Lightcliffe, in the West Riding, 
Hannah-Frances, wife of Lamplugh Wick- 
ham Hird, esq. She was the dau. of the 
Rev. Lascelles Sturdy Lascelles, of Hun- 
ton, near Bedale ; was the second wife of 
Mr. Hird, and had issue one daughter. 

At Scarborough, aged 72, George 
Cooke, esq. of Carr House, Doncaster. 

Oct. 23. Aged 76, Henry Leasley, esq. 
of Scarborough. 

Nov. 13. At Byotham, York, aged 91, 
Mary, relict of Samuel Francis Barlow, 
esq. of Middlethorpe. 





ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vol. XV. p. 654. The late Sir Henry 
Worsley has by his will left to his exe- 
cutors the task of erecting, in Chale 
churchyard, an obelisk to his memory, 
the height of which will be the same as 
Cleopatra’s Needle, in Egypt. He re- 
quests it to be similar in form and dimen- 
sions to the one erected in Scotland to Sir 
David Baird. A marble monument has 
been erected inside Chale Church, but it 
is presumed this is not intended to super- 
sede the desire of the testator. 

Vol. XVI. p. 217. The late Allan Gil- 
more, esq. formed an exceedingly valuable 
collection of antique cameos and intaglios 
(more than 300 in number), gems, snuff- 
boxes, coins, and other articles of virtu, 
which were sold at his house in Portland- 


place, by Mr. Phillips, in May 1842. 
Among other curiosities were Napoleon’s 
dressing-case, his rifle, and pair of pis- 
tols. Mr. Gilmore’s books and prints 


formed one day’s sale at Phillips’s rooms. 


P. 330. <A tablet has been erected to 
the memory of Dr. J. T. Todd, of Brigh- 
ton, thus inscribed: ‘‘ M.S. Joannis 
Tweepy Topp, M.D. nemini sui tem- 
poris in arte medica, vix ulli in physio- 


‘logia secundi; ad laudem ingenii ac doc- 


trinz accesserunt suavissimi mores, sum- 
ma sermonis comitas, animus simplex, 
candidus, benevolus, pius. Natus Barvici 
Augusti die 15™° A. D. 1789, obiit apud 
Hurst-Pierpoint in agro Sussexiensi Au- 
gusti die 4 A. D, 1840.’ 
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P. 555. The extensive law library of 
William Harrison, esq. Q. C. containing 
about 1,000 volumes, ‘‘ many of them 
enriched by his MS. notes,” was sold by 
auction at his house, on the 24th Jan. 
1841, and four following days. 

P. 651. An exemplification of the will 
of the late Lord Sydenham has been re- 
ceived from the Court of Probate, in 
Canada, and lodged in Doctors’ Commons. 
His Lordship has by this will, which was 
made only the day previous to his death, 
left the whole of his property to his bro- 
ther, Mr. Poulett Scrope, absolutely, 
subject only to the payment of the follow- 
ing legacies:—To his nephew, Mr. Wil- 
liam Baring, 1,000/.; to Lord John 
Russell, as a remembrance of his friend- 
ship, 500/.; to Mr. T. W. C. Murdoch, 
5007. ; to Mr. Weguelin and Mr. Henry 
Wordsworth, his executors in England, 
5002. each ; and a few legacies to servants. 
His Lordship appointed Major Thomas 
Edmund Campbell and Mr. Dowling to 
act as the executors of his will, in all that 
related to his property in Canada, by 
whom the will has been proved there. 
The personals within the province of 
Canterbury were sworn under 25,000/.— 
His Lordship's portrait has been placed 
o _ gallery of the Reform Club, Pall 


Mr. William Falkous, late of Gates- 
head, draper, who died in July 1841, by 
his will, proved at Durham, bequeaths 
7,410/. in legacies, varying from 10/. to 
300/. to ‘‘ industrious and upright profes- 
sional men, tradesmen, and{others’’ (in all 
101,) some of whom, he remarks, he had 
observed contending with difficulties, and 
yet preserving their integrity. To one 
legatee he bequeaths 50/. as a token of 
his esteem for him in closing his shop on 
the Sabbath, which shop had been kept 
open by the previous occupier. 

The late Mrs. Priscella Fry, of Lawn- 
place, Brixton-road, Surrey, widow, by 
her will, gave (after the decease of her 
son) the sum of 1,000/. stock in the 3 per 
Cent. Red. in sums of 200/. each, to the 
National Benevolent Institution, the So- 
ciety for the Relief of Aged and Infirm 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers, the So- 
ciety established in London in 1733 for 
the relief of the Necessitous Widows and 
Children of Protestant Dissenting Minis- 
ters, the Strangers’ Friend Society in 
London, and the London Society for the 
Relief and Discharge of Prisoners con- 
fined for Small Debts. The executors 
are Messrs. Jasper Capper of Cheapside, 
and John Roberts of the Middle Temple. 

Vol. XVII. p. 99. Mr. Dalton’s 
daughter Susannah-Isabella, who was the 
wife of Major-Gen. Sir James Charles 


Dalbiac, K.C.B. is deceased, leaving issue 
an only child, Susannah-Stephania, mar- 
ried in 1836 to the present Duke of Rox- 
burghe. 

P. 202. The will of Hugh Earl For- 
tescue was proved by Earl Fortescue, his 
son and only executor. It bears date the 
27th Nov. 1832, and is written on a small 
sheet of note paper by his lordship. He 
bequeaths to his five married daughters, 
Lady Hester, Lady Catharine, Lady Ann, 
Lady Mary, and Lady Elizabeth, 2000/7. 
each, in addition to a portion of 10,0002. 
previously settled on each of them on their 
marriage. To his son George, a rent charge 
of 1000 guineas, in addition to his portion 
of 10,0007. To his ‘‘ valued” servant, 
Thomas Fisher, 50/, a-year for life. Ina 
codicil, he gives to his daughter, Eleanor 
Fortescue, a legacy of 2000/. his lordship 
observing that her name had been unac- 
countably overlooked in the will. He re- 
vokes the legacy to Lady King, as she had 
been well provided for by her late husband. 
The personal property was sworn under 
50,0002. 

P. 209. The will and four codicils of 
the late Earl of Falmouth was proved in 
the Prerogative Court by George-Henry 
Earl of Falmouth, one of the executors. 
Amongst several legacies he gives to his 
wife, Frances Viscountess Falmouth, 4000/2. 
to purchase herself a suitable house. To 
Vice-Adm. Henry Nicholls, 500/. as a 
token of esteem for his valuable and im- 
partial advice and assistance. To his son 
George Henry Boscawen all his estates in 
Cornwall. He appoints Charles Lord 
Bayning, Vice-Adm. Henry Nicholls, and 
his son, executors to his will, which is 
dated 15th July, 1819. The personal 
property was sworn under 60,0004. 

P. 543. The will of the late Duke of 
Cleveland was proved in the Prerogative 
Court by the executors, Lord Brougham 
and Vaux, Thomas Metcalfe and G. B. 
Wharton, esqrs. The personal property 
was sworn under £1,000,000. The pro- 
perty has been bequeathed principally to 
his family, with legacies and annuities to 
his servants. Lord Brougham and his 
executors are bequeathed 1,500. each. 
The personal estate is the largest left by 
any peer since the late Duke of Suther- 
land, whose personal effects were sworn 
as amounting to more than 1,000,000/. 

P. 548. The will of George Earl of 
Macclesfield was proved in the Preroga- 
tive Court, by Lord Viscount Parker (the 
nephew) and Joseph Warner Henley, 
esq. two of the executors. It is dated in 
April 1841. The personal property was 
sworn under 140,000/7. The testator be- 
queaths to his niece, Louisa Georgina 
Parker, a legacy of 1,000/, and directs 
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that each of his servants be paid one 
year’s wages ; to his valet, William Webb, 
he gives 507, a-year; and to his game- 
keeper, William Goodman, 1507. He de- 
sired to be buried in the old vault at Shir- 
burn, but that no banners or escutcheons 
were to he used at the funeral. 

P. 550. The will of the late Earl of 
Munster was proved in Doctors’ Com- 
mons by Lord De L’Isle, General Wynd- 
ham, and Mr. Cameron, the executors. 
The will refers to various family settle- 
ments, and directs the residue of his 
lordship’s property, after payment of 
debts and legacies, to be laid out in the 
purchase of estates, to be entailed in his 
family, Lady Munster taking all the rents 
(except 800/. for the present Earl), and 
to have the use of the houses and furni- 
ture at Brighton and in Belgrave-street 
rent-free for her life. The personal pro- 

erty was sworn under 40,000/. 

Vol. XVIII. p. 101. The Rev. Sir 
William Murray, Bart. died on the 14th 
of May. He has left issue several chil- 
dren, of whom the eldest, now Sir James 
Pulteney Murray, Bart. has succeeded to 
the Baronetcy. 

P. 103. The Rev, Edward Nott was 
aged 68. His father, John Neale Pleydell 
Nott, esq. a Captain R.N. commanded 
H.M. ship Centaur, of 74 guns, in Sir 
Samuel Hood’s squadron in the West 
Indies, and was killed in an action with 
the French Fleet off St. Eustatia, in April 


P. 106. The remains of the late Chris- 
topher Wilson, esq. father of the turf, 
were conveyed for interment to Fulham 
Churchyard, followed by six mourning 
coaches, containing the Right Hon. Sir 
John Beckett and W. Beckett, esq. M. 
P. nephews to the deceased’; Mr. Robarts, 
the banker, Mr. Farquhar, the surgeon, 
&e. The deceased’s large property 
(16,0007. per annum) is left to his widow 
unconditionally. Mr. Wilson was the son 
of Dr. Christopher Wilson, Bp. of Bris- 
tol, by the daughter of Dr. Gibson, Bishop 
of London, and brother of the late Lady 
Beckett, wife of the late Sir John Beckett, 
Bart. 

P. 201. The body of Zord Rolle was 
interred in the family vault at Bicton. 
The funeral was, in the strictest sense, a 
private one. His Lordship has bequeath- 
ed to Lady Rolle 6000/. a year, the estate 
of Bicton, together with a sum of 4000/, 
The bulk of the property goes to the se- 
cond son of Lord Clinton (her Ladyship’s 
brother), who is now in his fifth year. 
One of the last munificent acts of bounty 
of Lord Rolle, before the close of his long 
and valuable life, was the gift of 200/. in 
aid to the rebuilding of Okehampton 
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Church, Devon, which was destroyed by 
fire a short time since. On the sea wall 
at Exmouth, Lord Rolle expended the 
enormous sum of 25,0002. 

P. 202. The will of Lord Manners was 
proved in the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury. The executors are Lord Charles 
Manners and the Rey. T. Manners Sut- 
ton, Sub-Dean of Lincoln, and the widow, 
Lady Manners, co-executrix. The amount 
of personal property was sworn to be un- 
der 250,000/. which is bequeathed to the 
executors upon trust, for investment in 
the purchase of lands, to be settled on his 
son. To his widow he bequeaths a legacy 
of 2000/7. and so much out of the trust- 
fund as will make up the amount of her 
marriage settlement. To each of the exe- 
cutors 500/. The residue to his son and 
heir. 

P. 204. The will and codicils of the 
late Lord Congleton, have been proved in 
the Prerogative Court by the Hon. Henry 
William Parnell, the second son, and as 
such the residuary legatee for life; Lord 
Congleton, the eldest son of the deceased, 
and the sole executor named in the second 
codicil, having first renounced. The se- 
cond codicil is dated in the month of 
April in the present year. The personal 
property of the deceased was sworn under 
7000/ 


P.318. The will and codicil of Thomas 
William Earl of Leicester, late of Long- 
ford, co. Derby, deceased, has passed un- 
der the seal of the Prerogative Court to 
the Right Hon. Edward Ellice and John 
Motteux, two of the executors ; the Coun- 
tess of Leicester, the relict, the Earl of 
Rosebery, and Earl Spencer, the other 
executors, having the privilege of proving 
at any future period. The personal pro- 
perty has been sworn under the value of 
60,000/. which is principally bequeathed 
to his widow and children. The Earl 
states that he has lately expended the sum 
of 500,000/. in the improvement of his 
estate. The will is dated 2d Feb. 1838, 
and the codicil 13th of December, 1839 ; 
is extremely long, and the signatures, 
particularly that of the codicil, almost 
illegible. Nearly 4,000/. have been sub- 
scribed for the monument to the memory 
of the Earl. Prominent amongst the sub- 
scribers is Lord Wodehouse, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Norfolk, for 501. who had 
all through life been opposed to the de- 
ceased peer in politics. 

Ibid. Respecting the late Bishop 
Dickinson, the Rev. Dr. Todd, of Trinity 
coll. Dublin, in the “‘ Atheneum” (Oct. 
22,) correcting the memoir which we de- 
rived from that publication, states that the 
account of his standing for a fellowship 
in Trinity college, Dublin, is incorrect, 
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It occurred in 1817: he did not stand 
next in the scale of merit to the successful 
candidates, and consequently did not ob- 
tain the Madden prize, but was ¢wo places 
below it. His friends could scarcely 
therefore have reasonably anticipated that 
he should have attained a fellowship. 

P. 325. The Rev. George Innes was 
‘descended from the ancient Scottish 
Family of Innes, of which the Duke of 
Roxburghe is the head, and was Domestic 
Chaplain to the late Duke. . He was born 
at Devizes Aug. 5, 1759, where his father 
was for many years the highly respected 
Rector, and educated at Winchester Col- 
lege ; proceeded to Merton College, Ox- 
ford, and was elected Demi, and subse- 
quently Fellow,’ of Magdalene College. 
He took his’ degree of M.A. 1785. In 
1783 he was appointed one of the Masters 
of Rugby School, where he continued as 
second Master till 1792, when he ob- 
tained the mastership of the school at 
Warwick. He married Isabella, the 
eldest daughter of Capt. Henry Stodart, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who died Oct. 
5, 1841, having had six children, four 
sons and two daughters, the youngest of 
‘whom alone survives him. *- Mr. Innes was 
a man of extensive and accurate learning, 
the happy facility of imparting which is 
well remembered by many who had the 
advantage ‘of benefitting’ by his instruc- 
tion ; combining a fine taste and correct 
judgment with conversational powers of 
the highest order ; he was ‘a most intellec- 
tual and agreeable companion, of an amia- 
ble and generous disposition, and of sin- 
cere and fervent piety. His eldest son, 
George-Edward-Josiah, a highly talented 
and virtuous youth, died at Calcutta at 
the age of nineteen. 

P. 439. The Rev. Robert Beresford 
Podmore was the youngest son of the 
Rev. Richard Podmore, formerly Vicar 
of Condover, in the county of Salop. He 
commenced his education at Shrewsbury 
School, and completed it at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and was presented, by 
that Society, to the Vicarage of Monks- 
Kirby (which he resigned: a few years 
before his decease) ; in grateful remem- 
berance of which he has. bequeathed 
1000/7. to found a Scholarship at Trinity 
College, to which scholars educated at 
Shrewsbury are to be preferred next after 
his own kindred. He was private Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Denbigh and the Lord 
Chief Justice Denman, and for many 
years an active Magistrate for the county 
of Warwick. His knowledge of the laws 
pertaining to church endowments and 
tithes was equalled by few, if any, of his 
contemporaries not professionally engaged 
in those pursuits, and from this know- 
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ledge he not only derived considerable 
advantage to himself, but was enabled to 
become a great benefactor to his college. 
He was the friend of Porson, Parr, and 
many others of the distinguished men of 
his time, and, though not himself a great 
scholar, was a man of extraordinary men- 
tal capacity. 

P. 550. In reference to the gallant Col. 
Tomlinson, we are enabled to subjoin an 
interesting letter from Major Grattan, ad- 
dressed to the youthful warrior’s afflicted 
father, Vice-Admiral Tomlinson, with ful- 
ler particulars of the sad event. 

‘“ He fell at Chapoo on the morning of 
the 18th of May, while gallantly leading 
his regiment to the storm of a building to 
which a number.of the enemy had been 
driven, and were then defending with des- 
peration. When in the act of entering 
the house he received two balls ‘through 
the neck, and one through his right arm, 


‘and in six or seven minutes afterwards our 


lamented Colonel had ceased to breathe, 
not: having been sensible from the mo- 
ment of receiving these wounds. From 
the known enmity of the Chinese, and 
from a melancholy experience of their 
habits, it was deemed by all preferable, 
instead of trusting his remains on shore, 
to commit them, with military honours, to 
the deep, which was accordingly done .on 
the afternoon of the 20th, the Cornwallis 
flag ship firing minute guns during the 
performance of the ceremony. The fu- 
neral was attended by their Excellencies 
Sir Hugh Gough and Sir William Parker 
and a concourse of officers of both ser- 
vices, all desirous of paying the last 
tribute of respect and affection to as gen- 
tle a being and as noble and gallant a 
spirit as ever existed.’’ 

Mrs. Gale, of Winchester, and Miss 
Padfield, of Frome, the executrixes and 
residuary legatees of their uncle the late 
William Baynton, esq. of Frome, have 
presented 1,200/. to the Trustees of the 
Frome Charities, for the support of two 
old men in the hospital of the town; 257. 
to the Frome Ladies’ Charitable Society ; 
251. to the Sunday Schools belonging to 
St. Peter’s church, Frome; and 200/. to 
the Vicar of ‘Kilmersdon, to be applied 
under. his direction for the repair and 
further endowment of the old-established 
Grammar School in that parish, in fulfil- 
ment of: the intentions of the late Mr. 
Baynton. 

The will and four codicils of the late 
Hannah Waldo, late of Worthing, co. 
Southampton, widow, the relict.of Peter 
Waldo, esq. has passed the seal of the Pre- 
rogative Court to John Hawkins, esq. 
the sole executor. This lady, who had 


attained the age of nearly ninety, and 
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whose charity whilst living knew no 
bounds, has left bequests of 100/. each, 
free of legacy duty, to the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, Philanthropic Society, Blind 
School, Magdalen Hospital, Middlesex 
Hospital, Orphan School in Westminster- 
road, Lying-in Hospital in Brownlow- 
street; Clergy Orphan School in Re- 
gent’s park; St. Luke’s Hospital; and 
the Ladies’ Charity School on Snow-hill. 
The residue of her property, after several 
small legacies and: annuities to her ser- 


This lady was the last of the family of 
the Waldos., Another lady of the name 
died at Clapham about two years since, 
at the age of ninety-two, leaving property 
to an immense amount. 

A valuable collection of fossils belong- 
ing to the late Rev. John M‘Enery, of 
Torquay, M. G. S. of Paris, including va- 
rious specimens from Kent’s Hole, Ain- 
stie Cavern, and other limestone caverns 
in Devon and Somerset, and figured in 
the works of Buckland, Cuvier, &c. were 
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vants,* is bequeathed to her executor, sold on the 31st March at Torquay, toge- 
John Hawkins; the personal property of ther with some minerals, paintings, &c. 
the’ deceased was sworn under 80,000/. collected by the same gentleman. 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Nov. 26. 


Whereof have died undertwo years old...321 2 





Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
ad | eo Ea ai: abe dd we f. 
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PRICE OF HOPS, Nov. 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 0/. Os. to O/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 02. Os. to 07. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Nov. 26. 
Hay,{3/. Os. to 4/. 10s.—Straw, 11. 16s. to 2/. Os.—Clover, 4/. 5s. to 5/. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, Nov. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


ERS: 2s. 10d. to 3s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 26. 
ere ....48. Od. to 4s. 2d. BORGIR vossccocescas 646 Calves 225 
Sere ws. 6d. to 4s. 2d. Sheep........ss00000 4,820 Pigs 387 
POPE ccccccssscccssiat. Bh. to Se... Gf, 





. COAL MARKET, Nov. 26. 
' Walls Ends, from 18s. 6d. to 21s. 6d. perton. Other sorts from 16s. 6d. to 18s. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 51s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 50s. Od. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 175. ——— Ellesmere and Chester, 69.——Grand Junction, 120. 
Kennet and Avon, 13. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 590. Regent’s, 174. 
—— Rochdale, 58. London Dock Stock, 844. St. Katharine’s, 105. East 
and West India, 1]0}. London and Birmingham Railway, 186. Great 
Western, 86}. London and Southwestern, 61. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 69. West Middlesex, 107%. Globe Insurance, 123. Guardian, 
39. Hope, 5}.———Chartered Gas, 61.——Imperial Gas, 69. Phenix Gas, 
32. ——London and Westminster Bank, 224,——Reversionary Interest, 98, 


For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn, 
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Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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Bosworth, S. 219, 
327 
Bothamley, T. H. 
422 
Bottomly, W. 552 
Bouch, E. 652 
Bouchier, 553 
Boughton, C. 221. 
J. A. 420, 534 
Boulecott, M. 90 
Boultbee, J. 313 
Bourchier,E. J. 312 
Bourke, T. 652 
Bourne, M. A. 535 
Bowdoin, J. T. 674 
Bowen, C. 109. H. 


E. 


T. 332. M. 674. 
T. 104. T. B.671 
Bower, E. 218. G, 
E. 441 
Bowers, W. W. 106 
Bowes, S. A. 199 
Bowman, T. 101 
Bownes, J. 197 
Bowra, H. 440 
Bowstead, T. $.310 
Boxall, Maj. W. 221 
Boyd, Capt. E. 197 
Boydell, J. 650 
Boyes, M. R. 650 
Boynton, C. 422 
Boys, M. E. 444 
Brace, Sir E, 649 
Braddell, J. R. 199 
Bradford, C’tess of 
553. M. 441 
Bradley, F. 328 
Bradshaw, T. 330 
Brancker,P.W. 197 
Brand, Maj. J. 310 
Brande, E. E. 91 
Brandon, E. S. 440 
Brandram, E.E.220 
Brandstrom, E. 536 
Brandt, M. E. K. 
536 
Brangnall,Lt.F.673 
Brasier, F. E. 91 
Bredin, J. 651 
Breffit, A. 441 
Brereton, A. M.91. 
C. 89. E. M. 91. 
R. P. 91 
Brewer, A. 535 
Brewster, W. F.536 
Bridges, A. H. 88 
Brien, C. R. 532 
Brigges, Sir J. 446 
Briggs, C. 198. E. 
105. J. 312. M. 
89 
Brine, E. 533 
Bringhurst, A. 328 
Bristow, A. R. 199 
Brittain, G. 333 
Broadfoot, G. 532 
Broadhead, B. 196. 
J.R. 196. Sir T. 
H. L. 196 
Broadley, J. 556 
Brock, T. C. 89 
Broderip, E. G. 420 
Brodie, Sir B. 196 
Bromfield, T. R. 216 
Bromley, S. 328 
Brooke, Capt. H. 
V.196. M.E.199. 
Z.103 
Brookfield, W. H. 
310 
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Brookes, C. 333. F. 
J.M. 651. T. 422 
Brookland,W.J.101 
Broome, A. 674 
Broughton, H.V. 88 
Browell, E, C.218 
Brown, A. 107. E. 
556. H. T. 69. J. 
215. Maj. L. 420. 
M. 669 
Browne, F. B. 198. 
J. 310, 533. J. T. 
313. Col. M. 311. 
M. A. 333. Hon. 
M. C. E. A. 329, 
P. 437. T. C.198. 
T. H. 533. W. 
R. 89 
Browning, Mrs. 110 
Brownless,A.C, 313 
Bruce, A. 331. B. 
331. Sir H.H.312 
Bruerton, M. 420 
Bruges, W.H. L. 89 
Brunker, Capt. 421 
Bryant, E. 200 
Bryett, T. 199 
Buccleuch, Duke of 
420 
Buchanan, J. 108, 
328 
Buck, Dr. 102 
Buckingham, M. 
673 
Buckland, L. 535 
Bucknill, J.C. 89 
Budd, F. S. 199. H. 
532, 649. 
Buddicom, S. S, 444 
Bude, E. 105 
Bulkeley, C. 420 
Bulland, W. 421 
Bullen 220 
Buller, H. 198. J. 
W. 419 
Bullivant, H. 217, 
H. E. 533 
Bullock, A. S. 651. 
C. 327. W. 199 
Bulmer, F. M. 220 
Bunbury, R. S. 649 
Bunce, A. L. 313. 
J.S. 420 
Burchell, J. M. 651 
Burdett, A. 422. A. 
L. 312. J. H. 312 
Burgass, A. L. 331 
Burgess, E. 397, 
442, H. 535. My, 
313. T. 218 
Burgoyne, H. 313. 
J. C. 420 
Burke, E. St. G. 
217. M.M.91 
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Burn, C. 313. H.P. 
532. I. 651 
Burney, H. 422 
Burr, F. C. 91. H. 
533 
Burrell, C. W. 669 
Burridge, E. E. 313 
Burril, M. 443 
Burroughs, W. G. 
533 
Burrowes, A.M.420. 
M. 91. P. 536 
Burrows, J. C. 652 
Burt, A. R. 218.E. 
649. J. 419 
Burton, F. P. 334 
Bush, L. D. 109 
Butcher, E. R. 88 
Butler, G. 649. H. 
536. H. C. 200. 
J. 89. P. E. 102. 
W. 197, 534, 649 
Butt, E. 103, 420 
Butterworth T.S. 
442 
Butts, G. de 90 
Buxton, H. W. 313. 
Sir J. J. 555. S. 
220 
By, H. 557 
Byam, Col. E. 89 
Byass, R. B. 91 
Byron, Hon. G. 311 
Bythesea, E. 220 
Caird, E. A. 312 
Calcraft, J. N. 90 
Callaway, E. 652 
Camac, W. 333 
Cameron, N.P. 650. 
Ww. L. 198 
Campbell, Dr. 332. 
A. J. 534. Lady 
E. 200. F. 445. 
Sir J. 312. J. A. 
223. T. 649 
Canch, Capt.T. 649 
Canham, H. 553 
Cann, T. 419 
Canning, Visc’tess 
88 
Cannon F. 649 
Caporn, H. 218 
Carew, Lady 420. 
G. H. 556. H. 
422, M. C. 312 
Carnarvon, C’tess 
420 
Carnegie, J.H. 533, 
_ Hon. S. T. 532 
Carpenter, E. 444. 
Maj. F. 106. J. 
107 
Carrick, C’tess of 
421 


Index to Names. 


Carrington, R. P. 
215, 437 
Carter, B. 444. D. 
442, J. 329. M. 
675. T.S. 312 
Cartwright, P. 198. 
R. B. 649. S. 670 
Carver, J. S. 534. 
S. 445. S. R. 439 
Cary, E. 111 
Cassavetti, D.G.420 
Casson, G, 310 
Cater, F. J. 105 
Cathcart, Lady E. 
89. E.S. 91 
Cator, L. J.F. 91. 
M. E. 200 
Caulfeild, E.W. 652 
Caunter, R. M.’D. 
420 
Cautherley, C. S. 
536 


Cauty, E. 671 

Cavendish, F. 533. 
Hon. Mrs. R. 89. 
S. M. 200 

Cawood, H. 330 

Cazalet, S. 326 

Cetto, Bar’ss de 650 

Chad, E. H. 221 

Chads, Maj. J. C. 
196 

Chalcraft, W. 89 

Chalke, C. 199 

Chalmers, Col. W. 
310 

Chaloner, R. 557 

Chamberlain, W. T. 
446 

Chambers, M.P.650 

Champernowne, C. 
311 

Champion, E. fH. 
673 


Chandler, M.L. 312 
Channell, F. 555 
Chanter, J. E. 422 
Chaplin, A. 313 
Chapman, A. E. 312 
C. 534. C. E.327. 
J. 444. R. W. 445 
Chappell, E. M. 534, 
J.C. 534 
Charles, J. 218 
Charlewood, C. 556 
Charlton, A.A. 108. 
C. D.199. E. 91. 
K. 535. T. 91 
Charrington, A. M. 
218 
Chauncy, C. 199 
Chauvel, C. E. 422 
Chavasse, H. 310. 
533 


Cheape, Maj. P. 196 

Cheeswright, F. E, 
420 

Chell, F. E. 107 

Cheney, H. M. 312 

Chesterham, F. J. 
O. 557 

Chevallier, E.S. 327 

Cheyne, G. 651 

Chichester, C. 103. 
Earl of 196 

Chilcott, F. W. 674 

Child, E. 673. S. 
553 

Chinn, T. B. 556 

Chorley, M. A. 534 

Christian, S. 535 

Christie, Maj. G. L. 
532 

Christopher, L. M. 
313 

Chubb, E. 445 

Church, M. T. L. 
105 

Churchill, E. A. 
220. H. 198. S. 
199 

Chute, E, 328 

Claridge, E. 441 

Clark, F. F. 649. J. 
649. J. C. 556. 
P. 444 

Clarke, C. 421. E. 
C. 652. F. 198, 
218. G. F. 103. 
J. 101. L. S. 311. 
M. A. 421. M. E. 
109, 441. S. 198 

Clarkson, A. 198 

Claughton, P. C.88. 
T. L. 199 

Claxson, B. S. 649 

Claxton, B. T. 333. 
L. 313 

Clayton, M. 330, 
535, 557. R. R. 
650 

Cleaveland, H. M. 
652 


Cleeve, E, 326 
Clegg, J. 199 
Cleland, Mr. 331 
Clerk, A. J. 200, 
J. 673, T. 198 
Clermont-Tonnerre, 
Duke de 334 
Cleveland, S. 328 
Clifford, A. 107. 
Hon. L. 673 
Clifton, Sir A. B. 
419. G. H. 421, 
M. A. 312 
Clinch, E, P. 200 


Clinton and Saye, 
Ford 419 
Clinton, Sir W. H. 
649 
Cloves, J. G. 109 
Clutterbuck, E.673. 
L. 534 
Coates, M. 652 
Cobb, C. 329. J. 
445 
Cobbold, A. 89 
Cobden, R. 197 
Cockburn, Lt.-Col. 
W. T. 88 
Cocks, T. S. 91 
Codd, J. I. 220 
Codner, M. 554 
Coe, F. W. 557 
Coffey, T. 669 
Coffin, W. F. 196 
Cogan, S. 106 
Coghlan, W, L. 533 
Cokayne, S. A, 535 
Coke, E. 88 
Colbeck, G. R. 651 
Colby, H. A, 556 
Coldham, C. 555 
Cole, 673. M. E. 
535 
Coleby, G. 439 
Coleman, E. 650 
Coles, J. 106 
Collard, J. A. 107 
Collett, C. 556. M. 
A. 106 
Collier, H. 651, 671 
Collinge, C. 220 
Collings, A. L. C. 
$12. J. 533 
Collingwood, E, J. 
422. J. 311 
Collins, E, 440. R. 
W. 652. Lt. W. 
554 
Collyer, L. M. 534 
Colman, S. S, 215 
Colmer, R. 222 
Colmore, H. 312 
Colquhoun, J.C.197 
Commeline, T. 438 
Compson, G. 444 
Compton, Lord W. 
532 
Conroy, Capt. 420 
Constable, E. 444 
Conway, H. C. 198 
Conybeare, W. J, 
650 
Coode, J. 651 
Cook, H. 313 


Cooke 447. Lady 


420. Miss 534. G. 
675. H. 101. J. 
M. 536. M. 329 
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Cookes, H. W. 533. 
I.E. D.535 * 
Cooper, R. 441 
Cooper, C. 312,327. 
G. 671. G. F. 439. 
J. 442. J. E. 422. 
L. 312. 673. R. 
90. 106. T. 198 
Coore, H. 197 
Coote, H. S. 325 
Cootes, O. 651 
Cope, W. 535 
Copeland, R. 325 
Copeman, A. 221 
Corbally, M. E. 88, 
197, 199 
Corbett, Lt. E, 420. 
R. F. 310. S. E. 
536 
Corcoran, C. 90 
Corfield, T. 197, 
325 
Corner, C. C. 90 
Cornish, C. L. 533. 
E. A. 651. G.533. 
J. 89. T. 327 
Cornwallis,Earl 313 
Corpe, J. 217 
Corr, M. 446 
Corrie, V. B. 651 
Cory, R. 197 
Cotter, N. K. 198 
Cottingham, Capt. 
E. 310 
Cotton, H. C. 196. 
J.J. 198 
Coulson, Maj. Gen. 
F. 110 
Court, E. F. 536 
Courtenay, Hon. C. 
L. 197. R. 310. 
312 
Courthope, G. C. 
311 
Courthorpe, A. 199 
Course, H.G. A.199 
Cousins, C. 325 
Covell, A. M. 557 
Coventry,Hon. Mrs. 
197, 311. J. 199 
Cowburn, C. A. 90 
Cowie, C. J. 90. 
J. 222, 552 
Cowles, A. 671 
Cowley, W. 104 
Cowper, Maj. J. 
649 
Cox, J. A. 327. J. 
E. 310, 419. L. 
F.652.R. W. 534 
Coxon, J. 218 
Cozens, W. H.310 
Crabb, J. R. 199 
Cracroft, J. 670 
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Cramer, Dr. 310 

Crampton, J. 101 

Craven, H. V. 332 

Crawford, D. 90. W. 
196 

Cresswell, C.M.534. 
J. 533. W. H. 
650 

Cripps, C. E. 313. 
W. 89 

Crocker, P. 674 

Crofton, Lady C. 
331. M. 440 

Crofts, F. C. 90 

Crome, J. B.555 

Crompton, Capt. 
199, Mrs. 445 

Crookenden,H.535. 
L. 534. T. 108 

Crosbie, Capt. W. 
A. 536 

Crosland 672 

Cross, Col. 554 

Crosse, S. 106 

Crosthwaite, W.M. 
88 

Crouch, E. 675. E. 
D. 90 

Crowther, H. 88 

Cruikshank, J. 447 

Cruttenden, W. C. 
109 

Cubitt, J. 536 

Cullen, E. A. 221. 
I. 110, 331 

Cumberbatch, C. 
553 

Cumberland, Maj. 
196. M. 222 

Cumberlege, L. A. 
107 

Cumming, Lt. 334 

Cundill, J. 310 

Cunningham, P. 
535 

Cuninghame, G. W. 


559 
Curdy, J. W. M. 
89 
Curgenven, C. 650 
Curteis, F. W. 534 
Curties, E. B. 197 
Curtis, E. 554 
Curzon, Hon. E. C. 
419 
Cust, Hon. C. H. 
535 
Cutliffe, T. 554 
Cutler, A. 672 
Cuyler, H. 328. 
Col. J. G. 196 
Dabbs, J. 444 
Da Costa, I. M, 107 
Dade, E. 90 


, Gent. Maga. Vou. XVIII. 
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Daintrey, V. 557 
Dalbiac, Sir J. C. 


532 
Daledy, Lt.-Col. F. 


D. 88 
Dallas, Lady 533. 
Capt. P G. 446 
Dallett, A.S. 421 
Dallin, M. 221 
Dalzell, Maj. J. 88 
Damer, Hon. L. C. 
441 
Dames, Maj. W. L. 
649 
Daniel, 
E. 556 
Daniell, E. R. 532. 
Col. J. 443. J. 
R. 198 
D’ Arey, W. 328 
Dare, E. B- 422 
Darell, E. M. 651 
Darley, Maj. 559 
Darling, G. H. 674 
Dart, J. H. 535 
Dartmouth, Earl of 
196 
D’Arville, L. F. 439 
Dashwood, D. E. 
327 
Daubeney, H. W. 
B. 650. M. 90 
Daubuz, A. 312 
Davenport, J. 535. 
M. 536, T. 555 
Davidson, J. 89, 
311. J. 331. M. 
E. 198. R. 446 
Davies 222, E. 221. 
J. 556. N. 327. 
R. 649. S. 670. 
W.110 
Davis, Miss 443. A. 
110. D. G. 197. 
FE. M. 651. J. 
109. R. V. 420 
Davison, C. 334. 
D. H. B. 672. 
E. 107. J. S. 532. 
B.3i7 .. 
Davy, Lt.-Gen. 649. 
O. 533 


C. S. gl. 


Dawson, C. 652, 
673. E. 108. G. 
F..89. J. 222, 
556 

Day, C. 420. E. 
329. F. C. 198. 
R. M. 558 


Dayman, E. A. 200, 
419 

Dayrell, M. 218. S. 
M. 651 

Deacon, F. 535 
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Dealtry, G.649. W. 
533 


Deane, W. F. T. 
446. H. 536 

Deans, C, 536 

De Bude, H. 198 

De Burgh, Lady 331 

Deede, C. 88 

Deedes, E. 443. H. 
ib. G. F. 310, 
652. M. 652. W. 
311 

Deerhurst, Visc’tess 
332 

Deffell, H. 312 

De La Motte, M. 
A. 650 

Delane, E. A. 313. 
J. T. 421 

De Lannoy, Mrs. 
326 


Denby, A. E, 534 
Dendy, J. 652 
Denham, Ald. 556 
Dent, T. 218 
Denton, M. A. 534 
Derbishire, E. M. 
E. 107 
De Renzy, Capt. C. 
W. 649 
Derry, W. 420 
Desart, Earl of 88, 
200 
Desmond, K. 651 
Despard, Lt.-Col. 
532 
Desvignes, L. D. 90 
Devaynes, Miss 536 
Deverell, L. 328, 
443 
De Visme, E, 422 
Devon, Earl of 196 
Dick, G. M. 198. 
J. 553 
Dickinson 671. F. 
H. 311. T.R.649. 
Dickson, Lt.-Col, 
196. A. C. T. 88, 
Dp. 558. E. W. 
311. H. M. 312, 
M. 333. T. B. 649 
Dillon, Lady, I. 672 
Dixie, B. 197 
Dixon, E. 652. E. 
S.38. J. 649 
Dobie, S. 554 
Dobree, A. 313 
Dobson, J. 101. M. 
652 
Dodd, T. 326, 649 
Doherty, J. 218 
Domett, Capt. J. 


422 
Domville, A. H.199 
4U 
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Donald, H. 313 

Donaldson, M. A. 
328, 443. R.536 

Donavan, M. 199 

Doncaster, E.A.444 

Donelan, Capt. A. 
422 

Donkin, W. F. 89 


Index to 


Earle, H. S. 108. 
J. 420, 533 

Easson, M. U. 198 

Easther, C. 650 

Eaton, E. 328. R. 
219 

Ebrington, Visct. 
419. F. 200 


Names. 


Erichsen, J. 535 

Erne, Earl of 217, 
310 

Erskine, Capt.A.196 

Escott, T. S. 103. 
W. 533 

Esdaile, C. W. 534. 
E. J. 197 


Donoughue, M.90 Ebsworth, G. S.533 Esmonde, J. 558 


Donovan, J. T. 333 
Doughty, C. 536 
Douglas, Mrs. 440. 
C. 110. Capt. J. 
649. Maj. SirR. 
A. 649 
Douglass, Capt. R. 
671 
Dowdeswell,M. 557 
Dowdhall, J. 197 
Dowle, T. 443 


Edgar, J. 438 

Edge, Capt. 326. 
J. D. 446. J. W. 
104 

Edgell, W. C. 88 

Edison, C. S. 553 

Edmeades, M.A. 89 

Edmonstone, L. M’ 
L. 198 

Edmunds, J. 652 

Edouart, A. G. 200 


Espinasse, R. 110 
Estlin, S. 442 
Etough, O. 652 
Evans, C. F. 329. 
E. 198. E. B. 
218 G, 88,310. 
H. 652. M. 536. 
W. R., 439 
Everest, W. F. 198 
Evetts, W. 421 
Evins, R. W. 310 


Dowling, A. 650, Edridge, A. L.556 Ewart, C. 221. P. 


E, 311 
Downer, P. 220 
Dowsland, Mrs. 557 
Drake, E. 534. G. 
B. K. 652. N. 
R. 421. T. 104 


Edwardes, A. 674. 
H. B. 447 

Edwards, C. 109, 
558. C. J. 90. 
E. 419, E. J.91. 
J. W. 421. T. 


313, 441 
Ewen, E. T. 198 
Ewing, J. 441 
Eyre, C. P. 649. 

E. 108, 558, E. 

H. 90. G. E. 650. 

W. V. 421 
Falconer, R. W. 536 


Falls, Lt.-Col. 196 
Fanshawe, J. F. 88, 
422 


Drayton, J. 108 197, 216 

Drew, A. 649 Edye 673 

Drumlanrig, Visc’- Egerton, Col.R.532 Falkner, C. S. 313 
tess 420 Eglinton, Earl of 310 

Drummond, Col. B. Egremont, G, 215 
649. C.555. J. Eisdell, N. 673 
555. M. 326 Eland, L. S. 220 


Dryden, C. B. 652 
Dudgeon, R. E. 536 
Duesbury, D. 445 
Duff, C. M. M. 422 


Elderton,H. M, 422 
Eldridge, R. L. 651 


Fardell, M. M. 536 
Farhall, C. 675 
Farnall, G. R. 311 


Ferguson, C. 444, 
R. 196 
Ferriday, R. 444 
Ferris, T. B. 421 
Fetters, B. B. 651 
Ffarmerie, I. 218 
Ffinch, B.S. 311 
Ffreneb, N. J.89 
Field, J. 443. M. 
A. 535. S. H. 312 
Fielde, T. 443 
Fielding, F. 421 
Figgins, J. 420 
Finch, Lady L, 650. 
M. F. 199 
Findlater, E. 198 
Firminger,C. J. 312 
Firth, A. 557 
Fisher, A. 446. E, 
674. M. 442. T. 
438, 649 
Fiske, J. 533 
Fison, W. 197 
Fitch, Lt.-Col. 420. 
W. 220 
Fitzgerald, C.P.420. 
G, S. 198. H. 
106. W. T. B. 
335 
Fitzgibbon,C.D.651 
Fitzmaurice, Hon. 
W. E. 197 
Fitzpatrick, I. J.446 
Fitzroy,Capt.R.419 
Fletcher, J. 89. M. 
554. S. 421 


Elkington, W. 330 Farnham,M.E.536 Flint, C. R. 91 


Ellerby, A. 557 


Farquhar, J. 311 


Duffield, M.D.649. Ellerker, Mrs. 557 Farr, R. 329 


T. 197 
Duke, E. 650 
Dunage, J. A. 90 


Ellerton,G.M.K.90 


Farraby, M. 221 


Flood, L. T. 420 
Floyd, H. 443 
Follet, L. 442 


Ellice, Lt.-Gen. R. Farran, Maj.-Gen, Foley, E. W. 650. 


649 


558 


Duncan, M. A.422 Elliot, Capt. 313. Farrance, M. 672 


Duncombe, A.R.534 
Dundas, G. 
- Lt. T. 334 
Duningham, T. 556 
Dunkin, D. 102 
Dunlop, H. 532 
Dunn, M. E. 651 
Dunnage, J. A. 197 
Dunsford, E. M. 200 
Dunster, H. P. 421 
Duppa, S. C.535 
Dupuis, M 672 
Durack, T 445 
Durbam, P. 216 
Duval, D. 559 
Dyer, W.M. T. 106. 
W. T. 312 
Dyke, G. F. 652 
Dyson, A. S. 326 
Eales, H. T. 446 
Eamer, Lady 330 


Capt. G. 447 


Rt. Hon. H. 419. 
J. 101. 
Capt. R. 88. S. 
91. W. 533 
Ellison, G. T. 534. 
N. 532 
Elmore, T. 420 
Elmsley, W. 535 
Elrington, Capt.650 
Elton, E. 651. J. 
W. 651 
Elwes, E. 199 
Elwyn, E. 420. F. 
651 
Emlyn, Visct. 200 
Empson, H. 422 
Emra, J. 669 
Enthoren, H. 91 
Entwisle, A. 421 


Farrand, J. 649 
J. 536 


A. 311 
Farwell, F. C. 198 
Faulkner, A. 105 
Faweett, J. 311 
Fayrer, G. 534 
Feacham, S. 444 
Fearnley, E. 313 
Fearon, H. B. 671 
Feaver, L. S. 442 
Fell, R. C. 419 
Fellowes, E. 421 
Fendall, M. A. 327 
Fenton, C. M. 652 
Fenwick, A. 219. 
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F. 671 
Llewellin, S. 442 
Lloyd, E. 652. H. 
R. 197. J. 442. 
558. S. M. 327. 
W. 107 
Lock, J. 200 
Locke, C. M. 105. 
E. M. 106. E. N. 
324 
Lockwood, J. W. 
K. 311. R. 675 
Loddiges, G. 199 
Long, F. B. 419. J. 
312. Capt. J. W. 
218 
Longe, H. B. L. 197 
Longley, Hon. Mrs. 
311. G. 443 
Longman, Mrs. 672 
Longmire, D. 438 
Longueuil, I. G. de 
312 
Lord, J. 199, 200 
Loscomhe, F.R. 536 
Louis, Maj. M. 310 
Love, C. 102 
Loveday, B. M. 533 
Lovekin, C. 421 
Lovett, H. W. 326 
Low, W. 440, 552 


Lowe, Lt. Gen. 649. 


Miss 91. G. 534. 
Sir H.88. T. 197 
Lowder, M. 90 
Lowndes, H. 673. 
W. S. 420 
Lueas, E. 444, R. 
G. 88 
Lubbock, Lady 89 
Ludgater, J. 200 
Ludlam, M. M. 444 
Ludlow, E. 532 
Lukin, V.S. 333 


Lumley, Sir W. 649 
Lumsden, Lt. 334. 
R. H. 334 
Luscombe R., J. 197 
Lushington, Capt. 
197. E. L. G5l. 
W. H. 437 
Luttrell, C. F. 329 
Luxmore, Capt. 90 
Lydiard, G. W. C. 
532 
Lynam 333 
Lysaght, J. 90 
Lyster, T. L. 554 
Lyttelton, Lady 650 
Macarthur, A. 652. 
J 651 
M’Carty, L. 89 
M’Caskill, C, 558 
M’Cawsland, R.533 
M’Crea, J. 325 
M’Culloch 108 
M’Dermott, H. F. 
326. W. H. E. 
328 
M’Donald, Hon. 
Mrs. 197. C. S. 
420, 535. Sir J. 
196. J. A. 88 
MacDonnell, H. H. 
G. 312 
M’Donall, Lt. 334 
Macdougall, Maj. 
J. 649 
M’Ewen, A. 534 
M’Gregor, Lt. G.H. 
532 
M’Innes, R. 422 
Mackenzie, F. 554. 
H. 421 
Mackinnon, Lt. 421 
Mackintosh, A.652. 
C. H. 91 
Maclean, Lt.-Gen. 
649. G. 534. Maj. 
J. 532. J.S. 651, 
W. C. i99 
Macleay, Mrs. 110 
M’Leod, C. 652 
M’Manus, Maj. H. 
196 


M’ Mullen, W. 534 

M’Naghten, E. 89 

Mae Namara, C. 
420 

M’Neece, T. 88 

M’ Neill, Lt. 332. D. 
649 

M’ Nish, J. 199 

Mac Oubrey, M.553 

M’Queen, Maj. 311 

M’Quire, W. M.313 

Macvicar, I. R. 200 

Madden, C. L, 651. 
R, 447 


Maddrell, H. 437 
Maginnis C. 419 
Magnay, F. A. 313 
Magrath, Mrs. 440 
Mahon, W. R. 419 
Main, T. J. 200 
Mainwaring, E. R. 
532, J. 534 
Maitland, Capt. F. 
T. 312. 1. A. 652. 
Capt. J. M. 555 
Malcolm, R. 671 
Malet, Maj. C. St. 
L. 649 
Mammatt. E. 198 
Manley, G. F. 533. 
R. K. 327 
Manners, J. A. 440 
Manning, S. 327 
Mansel, E. H.A. 91 
Mansell, M. S. 90. 
T. 221 
Manson, W. P. 90 
Mant, F. W. 198 
S. A. G. 536 
Maples, F. 199 
Marendaz, IF’. 216 
Margetts, J. 217 
Markham, Lt.-Col. 
335. E.557. Maj. 
F. 196 
Marley, B. 447 
Marryat, H. 421 
Marsh, Miss 673. M. 
A. 535. W. 104, 
535 
Marshall, Capt.420. 
H.90. J. 106,652. 
M. A. 650. W. 91. 
197 
Marsham, Lady 311 
Martell, J. L. 333 
Marten, L. 652 
Martin, A. 650. C. 
W. 197, 311. E. 
D. 200. G. 312. 
534. M. 327. P. 
421, 556. R. 558 
R. C, 108. Z, 535. 
Martinius, E. 105 
Martyn, M. 554 
Martyr, C.H. 107 
Marychurch, W. T. 
438 
Maskell, W. 311 
Maskelyne, M. 108 
Mason, J. 326. K. 
536 
Master, Maj. H. 88 
Matthew, H. P. 313 
Mathews, R. 557 
Matthew, J. 101 
MatsonMaj. E.310, 
R. 440 
































Matterson, J. K. 
445 
Matuszewic, Count 
334 
Maude, F. 330 
Mauger, O. 199 
Maule, Hon. L. 88 
Maxon, G. G, 198 
Maxwell, D. 558. J. 
G. 650. M. H. 
311. Sir W. 650. 
W. C. 420 
May, G. W. 108. 
Capt. W. 334 
Mayelston, S. 103 
Maynard, J. 311, 
419 
Mayne, E. 312 
Meade,E.197. L. 90 
Meakin, J. 670 
Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, Grand 
Duke of 333 
Medley, J. 533 
Meek, A. 422 
Melfort, Duch. of 
334 
Melliss, E. J. 534 
Melville, M. L. 88 
Mensdorf, Capt. 
196 
Mercer, A, 331. F. 
534 
Merest, E. A. 674. 
S. 219 
Merewether, Mr. 
Serj. 89 
Merritt, W. J. 335 
Merivale, H. 420 
Mesman, C. 669 
Messiter, Maj. J. 
532 
Metcalfe, 
F. 311 
Methuen, T. P. 533 
Mewburn, E. 534 
Mews, C. 421 
Meyer, G, 222 
Meyler, C. 106 
Meyrick, W. 215 
Michell, J. 558. M. 
H. 200 
Middleton, C. W. 
652. M.110 
Midland, E. 198 
Mildmay, H. St J. 
310 
Miles, J. 110 
Milford, L. 218 
Miller, Dr. 536. T. 
T. 533 
Milles, T. 91 
Milliken, A. 651. T. 


222 


C. 330. 


Index to 


Mills, S. 420. W. 
219 
Milman, L, H. 218 
Milne, O, 422. R, 
M. 419 
Milward, L. J. 199 
Minchin, J. 441. S. 
J. 198 
Mitchell, E. 333. L. 
W. 198. W. 106 
Mittelbolzen, B. 89 
Moe, S. R. 215 
Mogridge, S. 199 
Molesworth, A. O. 
108. W. E. N. 197 
Moline, A. 422 
Molyneux, M. 421 
Moncrieff, G. U.419 
Money, J. E, 312 
Monkhouse, C. J. 
107 
Montagu, Hon. C. 
553.J.532. K.553 
Montague, M. 329 
Monteath, Maj.A.D. 
331. Lt.-Col. T. 
532 
Montefiore, J. 106 
Montenach, M. A. 
J. 651 
Montgomery,A. G51 
Mouypenny, C. 555. 
R.S. 443 
Moor, J. 109 
Moore, E. 536. S. 
442. T. 88, 107, 
439 
Moorsom, J, 332 
Mordaunt,Lady110. 
M. 440 
Moresby, E. M. 651 
Moreton, C. A. 332 
Morewood, C R. 
311. R. 533 
Morey, G. 443 
Morgan, Mrs. 105, 
219. D. 88. G.C. 
443. J. 326. M. 
421. M. R. 311, 
533.T. J.326. W. 
438 
Moriarty,Lt. M.532 
Morier, Capt. 311. 
F. H. 199 
Morley, G. H. 328. 
J. 670 
Morrice, W. 441. 
W. D. 651 
Morris, G. 311. H. 
534. W. 311 
Morson, C. R. 552 
Mortimer, C. 88. E. 


C. 192 
Morton, M. 311 


Names. 


Morvan, A. P. de 
313 
Moseley, R. 88 
Mostyn, A. 217 
Mouat, F. 650 
Mousley, W. 422 
Moylan, E, A. 312 
Muckleston, L. 534 
Mulcaster, G. E. 91 
Mules, H. C. 535 
Muller, S. A. 105 
Mullins, Capt. J. F. 
446 
Mumford, G. 649 
Munday, L. 441. 
Capt. R. 649. R. 
M. 650 
Murray, C. 91. M. 
221. M. M, 421. 
Sir W. 101, 677 
Musgrove, J. 650 
Muttlebury, Capt. 
J. E. 197 
Myers, W. J. 649 
Nainby, J. 671 
Nalder, E. 90 
Nance, A. 651 
Nash, Lt. C, 446. 
J. 555 
Nason, M. 198 
Neale, E. 421. 
M. 313 
Nepean, E. A. 326 
Nethercote, C. M. 
E. 652. W. C. 
333 
Nettleshipp, M. A. 
536 
Nevile, G. 422 
Neville, A. M. A. 
421. C.91.R. 558 
Newall, F. J. 312 
Newbery, Col. 89. 
Lt.-Gen. F. 532 
Newbold, S. 222 
Newborough, Lady 
197 
Newbvald, S. 330 
Newell, A. 555. J. 
649 
Newenham, W. H. 
W. 442 
Newfoundland, Bp. 
of 534 
Newland, A. 649. E. 
A. M.31¥%. H.533 
Newman, T. 670 
Newmann,J.5S. 311 
Newry, Visct’ess 311 
Newton, Maj.-Gen. 
558. M. 220. W. 
650 
Neydeck, F. Bar. 
Von. 652 


J. 


703 
Nicholas, M. 421 


Nicholl, E.91. 4H. 
J. 420. I. 651. 
J. 651 


Nicholls, E, 421, I. 
H. 198 
Nicholson, C., I.222, 
J. 196 
Nickson, S. 420 
Nicol, S. D. 536 
Nightingale, I. E. 
671. M. 652 
Nisbett, J. 553 
Nixon, F. R. 197 
Norfolk, Duch. of 88 
Norman, E. 671. G. 
675. S. L. F. 200 
North, Capt. A. H. 
446. J. W.312 
Northcote, A. 650 
Northwood, J. 330 
Norton 445. Hon. 
Mrs. 420. E. 422. 
R. 325 
Notley, E. 422 
Nott, E. 103, 677 
Nottidge, E. W.107. 
H. W. 535 
Noyes, J. 557 
O’ Beirne, E. 673 
O’Brien ,Capt.D.89. 
E. 442, J. 313 
Ogilvy, Lady J. 89 
O'Keefe, J. 222 
Oidaker,E.557. F.ib. 
Oldfield, C. E.T.532 
Oldbam, J. O. 533 
Oliver, T. 217 
Olliver, W. 650 
Ommauney, Capt. 
W.S.311 
O'Neil, Capt. C.532 
O’ Neill, Maj. C. 532 
Onslow, A. A. 649. 
Capt. J. J. 419. 
S. 652 
Orbell, D. A. 441. J. 
675 
Ord, M. A. 651 
Oridge, S. 651 
Orlebar, J. C. 649 
Orme, A. 419 
Orrell, M. A. B. 198 
Orton, M. 200 
Osborn, A. 671 
Osborne, E. 421. M. 
D. 326,534. W. 
672 
Oswald, M. 199 
Orter, J. C. 220 
Ottley, I. 558 
Otway, C. 197 
Ousby, J. 552 














- 


704 


Quen, L. W. 198. 
Capt. W. F. 88 
Oxholm, O. 420 
Pack, E. C. 313 
Packe, C. H. 672 
Packer, C. A. 200 
Page, L. 420. R. 
L. 217 
Paget, Miss313.Hon. 
B. 673. J. 444 
Pain, J. 329 
Palmer, C. A. 89. 
E. 90,91. L. 556 
Panton, M. E. 90 
Parke, M. 421 
Parker, Lord 422. 
E. 673. J. 89. J. 
199. J. R. 106. 
K. S. 533. M. 
673. R. 444. S. 
422. T. 651. W. 
~ 199. Sir W. 532 
Parkes, F. 441 
Parkins, J. H. 22! 
Parkinson, F.K.90. 
J. 650. M. 200. 
M. A. 443 
Parlby, E. 672 
Parnell, G. D. 649 
Parrock, J. 447 
Parrott, F. 260. J. 
Cc. 91 
Parry, E. 107. E. 
H. 535,'651. 5. 
L. 672. T. 197, 
669 
Parsons, W. 335 
Partridge, F. R.420. 
M. T. 422. W. J. 
421. W. E. 535 
Pascoe, C. 198 
Pasley, Maj. G. 88 
Paten, T. 109 
Pateshall, A. E.91 
Patrickson, J. 198. 
Col. W. G. 440 
Patten, J. W. 649 
Pattison, Capt. R. 
196, 532 
Paul, W. 672 
Paulin, H. B. 312 
Paulson, G. R. 65). 
Lt. J.T. 532 
Pawsey, F. 310 
Paxton, C. F. 442 
Payne, Capt. 198. 
E. 313, H. 219, 
221. J.90. M. 
A. 671 
Peacocke, L. W.312 
Pead 674 
Peake, R. W. 651 
Pearce, E. S, 88 





Index to Names. 


Pearce-Serocold, E. 
S. 310, 420 
Pearson, H. 422. T. 
A. 420 
Pease, TH. 200 
Pedder, W. 532 
Peddie, Maj. 536 
Peel, F. R. 196. W. 
H. 442 
Peile, B. 104 
Peirse, A. G. 199 
Pell, S. 221 
Pellew, Capt. 196 
Pemberton,T. 8.217 
Penfold, T. B. 652 
Pennefather, J. 111. 
K. 650 
Penny, E. 649 
Penrose, G, 535.° J. 
200 
Penruddocke, A. E. 
90 
Pepper 327 
Pepys, E. 311. E. 
G. 110, H.A. 110 
Perceval, Hon. C, 
G. 535 
Pereira, C. 671 
Perkins, A. 312. J. 
G.91. P. 105 
Perks, E. W. 536 
Perowne, W. 328 
Perry, R. R. 220 
Peshell, Lady 109 
Peterson, P. 222 
Pethick, E. 422 
Petit,Capt. P. J.532 
Petley, Capt. 313. 
E. 313 
Peto, M. 106 
Pettet, R. 672 
Peyton, C. L. 443. 
W. 197 
Phelps, H. 555 
Phené, P. 535 
Philips 330. T. 419 
Phillipps, H. E.421. 
Sir T. 91 
Phillips, C. 532. M. 
3.222. T. 422 
Phillpotts, A.H.199. 
T. 419 
Phipps, Lt.-Gen. 
325. Capt.L. 91 
Pickering, S. 536 
Pickwead, J.652 
Pickwood, R.W.M. 
652 
Pierce, C. F. 440 
Piers, W. S. 422 
Piggott, J. D. 649. 
S. B. 650 
Pigot, R.312 





Pike, D. R. 552 
Pilcher, J. 532 
Pilkington, G. 109 
Pillans, M. A. 109; 
Pinchin, G. 535 
Pirie, Sir J. 650 
Pitcher, M. A. 110 
Pitman, B. 535. F. 
J. 330, 557. S. 
422. W.P.91 
Pitt, C. 219 
Place, H. J. 670 
Plaistowe, S. E, 199 
Planck, Mrs. 671 
Platt, M. E. 328, 
T. 553 
Plumptre, C. 419 
Plunkett, Hon. A. 
E. T. 558 
Pocklington, H. S. 
438. J. 532 
Pocock,Sir G. E. 89 
Podmore, R. B.439, 
678 
Pole, H. 107. M. 
334. R. 420 
Pollett, E. 673 
Pollock, Lady 311 
Poole, R. E. 222. 
T. 535 
Poore, C. H. 533. 
E. D. 533 
Pope, L. 556. S. 89 
Porcher, C. A. 312 
Porteous, F. P. 88 
Porter, C. 311. J. 
102. T. 197 
Potter, J. 556. M. 
F. 652. R. 218, 
652 
Potterton, Mrs. 330 
Potts, T. 672 
Pountney, S. 442 
Poussett, S. A. 106 
Powell, A. 90, 199. 
P. 89. R. 197. 
T. 533 
Power,Maj.M. 310. 
M. M. 536 
Pownall, R. E. 536 
Powys, A. L. 89 
Poynder, T. H.A.89 
Pratt, H. E. 651 
Prattent, J. C. 89 
Prescott, E. 555 
Preston, Hon. Miss 
199. E. 65]. W. 
M. S. 670 
Prevost, J. C. 651 
Price, Lt.-Gen. 556. 
J.651. M. 334. 
R. J. 445 
Prichard, E. 422 


Prideaux, C. G, 90, 
Sir E. S. 651 
Pridham, E. J. P. 
558 
Prime, E. A. 90 
Pringle, M. J. 535 
Prector, Maj.G. 196. 
Maj. J. 310 
Prothero, E. 652 
Prout, J. W. 651. 
M. 675 
Prowett, J. H. 101 
Prudhoe, Lord 422 
Pryor, L. 652 
Puckle, J. 311 
Pugh, M. 652 
Pulling, E. 674 
Purland, E. 1. 313 
Purnell, M. A. 442 
Purvis, G. T. M. 
532. Lt.W.446 
Putt, W. 442 
Puxley, B. 333 
Pymar, E. C. 651 
Pyne, W. 200 
Quarme, R. 217 
Quekett 329 
Quicke 108 
Rabett, Lady L.311 
Radcliffe, R. C. 108 
Radford, W. 107 
Raikes, L. N. 559 
Raincock, A. D.674 
Raine, E.555. W. 
S. 533 
Rainey, Col. H. 88 
Ralfe 218 
Ralph 419 
Ralston, I. 674 
Ramsay 331, 552. 
Lt.-Gen. 331. J. 
221 
Ramsden,Hon.Mrs. 
H. 89 
Randall, S. 198 
Randolph 327. M. 
200 
Ranken, E. B. 198 
Rankin, B. 222 
Rankine, R. 199 
Rann, J. H. 110 
Raper, C. C. 217 
Rasch, F. C. 90 
Rashleigh, C. 672 
Rastrick, S. 536 
Ratcliffe, E. 553 
Rattray, Mr. J. 312 
Raunsley, R. H. 108 
Ravenshaw, T. W. 
440 
Rawlings, J.218.422 
Rawlinson, J. 441 








PRET 














pared cst OIA 





Rawnsley, R. D. B. 
53d 

Rawson, A. 22]. K. 
199. R.W. 196 

Ray, E. B. 89 

Raymond, Archdn. 
311 


Rayne, J. 673 
Rayner, M. 555 
Rayson, Capt. J. 331 
Read, E. 109. E. A. 
M. 198. D. 421 
Reade,A.220. L.200 
Rebbell, A. 444 
Rebow, Lady C, 552 
Redhead, Miss 330 
Redwar, G. R. 311 
Redwood, E. 108 
Reede-Ginkle, Lady 
E. de, 200 
Rees, J. 219 
Reeve, E. M. 91. 
T. C. 329 
Reeves, F. 674. M. 
534 


Reid, E. M. 311. G. 
534. J. 675. L. 
_R.312, M.A. 198. 
R. 534 
Remington, R. 311 
Rennell, J. P. 440. 
Rennie, Lady 650 
Rennington, T, 197 
Rent, E. 328 
Reynardson, G. B. 


650 

Reyvolds, E, 89. F. 
M. 534. I. 109. 
M. 422 

Rhodes, A. 90. C., 
534. E.D. 311. 
G. A. 554 

Rhys, W. 215 

Ricardo, H. 440 

Rice, S. 533 

Rich, J. S. 552 

Richards, C.W.311. 
G. H. 536. W.S. 
197 

Richardson, A. 535. 
C. 536. E. 311. 

LA. 652. PLA. 


672 
Richmond,C.G.669, 
Duke of 196 
Richmond and Len- 
nox, Dow.-Duch, 
of 105 
Rickard, T. J. 218 
Rickards, G. K. 421 
Ricketts, G.W. 220. 
H. W. 220 
Ridgway, J. 222 


Gent. Mac. VoL. 
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Ridley, Lady 311 
Ridout, C. V. 536 
Rigail, Mrs. 444 
Rigg, R. 89, 90 
Riley, R. 333 
Rippengall, E. 420 
Ritson, A. 222 
Rivers, H. 196 
Rixon, H. M. 421 
Roach, K. H. 91 
Roberson, 555 
Roberts, C. E. 313. 
330. G. 312. H. 
200. J.535. L.M. 
333. M. 552. Sir 
T. H. 199 
Robertson, F. 197 
Robinson,A.L. 332. 
C. 198. H. 312, 
553. J.K.533. J.S. 
533. T.650, T.F. 
533 
Robison, J. 329 
Robsun, M. 441 
Rodd, E. 438 
Roe, 330. C. 421, 
T. 533 
Rogers, Miss 90. A. 
330, E.109. J.534. 
Capt.R.328. S.A. 
555. W. 89 
Rolfe, A. 442 
Rolle, Miss 217 
Rolles, Capt.H. 331 
Ronayne, E. 111 
Rooke, J. H. 555. 
Capt. W. W. 535 
Rooper, J. 652 
Roots, M. 557 
Roper, E. H. 445 
Rose, A.M. 535 
Ross, Lt.-Col, 334. 
A.533. D.R. 310. 
J. 329. Lady M. 
R. 558. Capt. Sir 
T. 650. W.C. 88 
Rothschild, 422, 
Bar’ess. L. de 197. 
Bar. N. de 422 
Rothwell, M. 652 
Rouch, J. E. 673 
Rough, D. 652 
Round, F. P. 310. 
Rowlands, H. 103 
Rowley, Sir C. 649. 
3.221. Capt. R. 
F. 649 
Roworth, T. 674 
Royds 221 
Ruddock, C. A. 90 
Rumbell, E. 553 
Runnacles, A. 536 
Russell, Lady C. 
XVIII. 


Ld. H. 105. 
Lord 


650. 
J. 89, 332. 
J.196. J.555. 
S. 555. W. 196 
Rutherford, M. 440 
Rycroft, C. 90 
Rye, M. S. J. 553 
Ryle, C. 422 
Sadler, J. 443 
St. Barbe, G. F. 652 
St.Clair, Hon. Mrs, 
197. Col.T.S.196 
St. John, Lady 89. 
H. E. 439. J. B. 
535 
St. Laurence, E.216 
Sale, Maj.-Gen. 88 
Salis, Count de 196 
Salisbury, R. 105 
Salman, W. S. 89 
Salmon, J. 329, 651 
Salomons, R. 671 
Salte, G. A. 533 
Salter, E. 422. J. 
652 
Sampson, S. 90 
Sams, J. B. 104 
Samuel, L. 672 
Sandeman, M. 312 
Sanderson, Hon. 
Mrs. 197. G. 313 
Sandham, J. M.535 
Sangster, C, 197 
Saunders,G. 200. J. 
W. 89 
Saurin, J. 102 
Savage, J. 535, 553 
Savery, M. 329 
Sawyer, G. C. 652 
Saxon, C. C. 107 
Sayer, C. 217 
Sayers, R. T. W.534 
Scard, E. 419 
Schneider, H. 91. 
H. W. 535 
Schnell, Mrs. 675 
Scholes, H. A. 422 
Scholl, E. A. T. 420 
Schow, P. 1. 107 
Sewartz, F.Von.536 
Scott 556, 257. Hn. 
Mrs. 89. B, 313. 
F. 313. F. A. 311. 
G. H. 533. J. 221, 
334, 673. P.E. 
311. W.L. F. 557 
Scratton, J. B. 219 
Scroggs, W. S. 651 
Scudamore, E, 673. 
J. 333 
Scully, W. 673 
Seagram, H, F.532. 
M. 444 
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Seale, Lt.-Col. J.H 
88 


Seaman, J. E. 108 
Seaton, T. 532 
Seaward, S. 325 
Sebastiani, C’tess 
332 
Sebright,E.A.S.218 
Selby, P. 533 
Sellon, J. 671 
Sells, V. 105 
Selwyn, L. F. 674 
Semple,Capt.J. 419 
Senhouse, H. 330 
Sergeant, F, T, 313 
Serjeantson, J. 439 
Service, 107 
Seton, C. 199 
Sevestre, Sir T. 332 
Seward,Lt.M.P. 108 
Sewell, A.S. 326. J. 
199. M. J. 332. 
T. 221 
Seyer, S. 333 
Seymour, F. 532. 
H. 90. Capt. H. 
C. 90. M.C. 421 
Shackleton, J. 104 
Shadwell, E. 557 
Shafto, R. D. 197 
Sharp, M. 326 
Sharpe, J. 421 
Shaw, R. St. J. 200. 
T. 652 
Shearman, M. 105 
Shears, J. H. 105 
Shedden, E.C. 200 
Sheldon, M. 199 
Shephard, J. 420 
Shepherd,A.M.106. 
E. 328, 443. E.B. 
554. M. 199. R. 
419 
Sheppard, R. 90 
Sherard, I. F. 199 
Sheriffe, T. 215 
Sheringham, W. L. 
532 
Sherlock, J. R. 419 
Sherwen, H. 441 
Sherwood, W. 533 
Shiel, Lt.Col.J. 196 
Shield, H. 419 
Shilleto, 672. R.533 
Shirley, S. 442 
Shirreff, C. 327 
Short,C. 108. E.652. 
F.ib. H. a. 
Shute, G. 421 
Sbuter, F. V. 312. 
S. 651 
4X 
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Silvester, R.W. 445 
Simcoe, C, 222 
Simkins, Lt. A. W. 
446 
Simmons, J. 652 
Simon, H.A. 536 
Simonds, J. 651 
Simpson, A. C, 533. 
J. 88, 89, 669. 
W. D. 330 
Sims, C. A. J. 669 
Sinclair, E. A. 536. 
H. E. 555 
Singleton, J. 440 
Skaife, M. A. 650 
Skinner, A. M. 420 
Skipwith, E. 110 
Skirrow, W. 532 
Skottowe,E.B. 652. 
G. 446 
Skrimshire, H. F. 


312 
Slade, H.R. 89. J. 
419 
Slater, Capt. 445 
Sleigb, Lt.-Gen. 650 
Smales, Capt.T. 420 
Small, J. E. 649 


~ Smallpiece, 107 


Smart, W.L. 535 
Smeaton, J. 671 
Smedley, E. H. 650 
Smee, E. 557 
Smelt, L. A. 200 
Smith, Mrs. 220. A. 
326, 420,535,673. 
B. 215. C. 193. F. 
J.422. F.31). F. 
J. 197. G.S. 674. 
G.W.532. H.674. 
J. 91,107. Maj.- 
Gen. J. N. 673. 
M.222. M.E.329. 
P. 221. S. 440. 
651. T.91. T.B. 
C.532. Capt. T. 
C. 532. T.1. 312. 
W.650. W.B.197. 
W.H. 89. W. R. 
197 
Smithies, J. H. 90 
Smollett, J. R. 331 
Smyth, F. 216, 440. 
Lt.-Col, C. M. C, 
310. Capt. N. W. 
C. 310 
Smythe, Capt. 332. 
H. E. 101,219 
Smythies,C.N. 200. 
H.R. 313. H. Y. 
216 
Sneyd, Mrs. 334 
Snooke, W.C, 421 
Snow, T. L. 110 


Index to 


Snowdon, J. 419 
Solarte, J. V. d’A. 
334 
Solomiac, J. F. 534 
Somerset,M.E. 421. 
W. 313 
Somerville, Lord 
220. P. H. 532 
Soyer, Mrs. 441 
Sparrow, A. 443 
Spedding, C. H. 91, 
674 


Speirs, 1. 311 
Spencer, E. 215. J. 
W. 440 
Spicer, A.M.H. 557 
Sprang, J. 328 
Spry, J.H. 326 
Spurgeon, R. 325 
Squire, Maj. T. C. 
310 
Stamer, J. 90 
Stanbridge, L. S. 
421 
Stanley, Hon. H.T. 
311 
Staple, E. 534 
Starkie, Mrs. 536 
Stead, Mrs. 672 
Steavenson, J. 91 
Stede, J. 311 
Stedman, C. 312 
Stee, E. J. 445 
Steinman, S. 553 
Stentenant,S.T.217 
Stephea, H. J. 532. 
T. 101 
Stepbens, A. 536. 
E. 221. Capt. F. 


Stephenson, F.553. 
Lady M. 89 
Sterling, C. J. 200 
Sterry, W. 219 
Stevens, Archd.419. 
C. 535.E. A. 312. 
E. C. T. 199. F. 
V. 535. K. J. 91. 
T. 105. W. 555 
Stevenson, Miss536. 
R. 532 
Steward, Lt. 327. C. 
M. 535. S. 421 
Stewart, C. F. 419. 
E. 197. H. 422. 
J. W.333. R. 534 
Still, A. D. 108 
Stillingfleet, W. H. 
220 


Stilweil, Mrs. 441 
Stirling, J. W. 440, 
552 


Stisted, Lt.-Col. 327 


Names. 


Stock, J. 218, 650. 
J. R. 89 
Stogdon, A. H. 650. 
J. 91 
Stokes, J. W. 649 
Stone, Lt.T. E, 335 
Stopford, Hon. Mrs. 
420. Miss 534. 
Dr. E. 649 
Storey, E. S. 554 
Stotr, W. 221 
Stourton, Hon. P. 
197 
Stracey, E. 89 
Strachey, J. 651 
Stracy, M. G. 313 
Straith,Capt.H. 197 
Strewrey, J. E. 221 
Strickland, E. R. 
533. J. 533 
Strode, C. 328 
Strong, J. 218. W. 
669 
Strutt, A. B. 536. 
C. 107 
Stuart, Miss 198. 
Lord, E. 440. G. 
559. G. F. 312, 
J. M. 109. R. 91 
Stubbs, F. P. 220. 
J. 556 
Studdy, H. 198 
Stunt, W. 328 
Stupart, J. T. 200 
Sturrock, A. 198 
Sturt, W. C. 441 
Styles, H. H. 89 
Suasin, Count P. de 
312 
Sudlow, L. T. 422 
Sullivan, G. F. 90. 
Mr. 332 
Summers, E. 200 
Summer, C. 90. M. 
198 
Sunderland, S. 311 
Sutherland, C. G. 
334 
Sutton, D. 552. H. 
L. 312. T. 669 
Sweny, Capt. W. E. 
313 
Swift, R. 446 
Swinburne, Col. 310 
Swinny, H. H. 650 
Syer,Capt. F. C. 89. 
M. M. 534 
Sykes, R. L. 419 
Symes, C. 108 
Symonds, J. L. 652 
Symons, T. G. 420. 
Maj. W.H. 88 bis 
Tabley, Lady de 311 
Tailby, J. P. 221 








Tait, A. 311 
Talbot, G. C. 199.J. 
421. R.110 
Tanner, W. 200 
Tardy, E. 419 
Tarrant, S. S. 536 
Tatham, C. 106. M. 
J. 313 
Tayler 671 
Taylor, Mrs. 326. 
B. 421. C. 200. 
E. Q. P. 313. F. 
J. 89. G.J. 652. 
H. 216. J. 90. 
J.G. 422. J. G. 
D. 310.P. A. 536. 
T. 219. W.536, 
555 
Tebbitt, M. 91. S. 
A. 313 
Tebbutt, E.S, 328 | 
Tegg, T. 671 
Telford, C. 333 
Tells, T. J. 312 
Templeman, J. 673 
Templemore, Lord 
313 
Tennant, C. E. 532. 
R. J. 438 
Tennyson, C. 651 
Terry, E. 651 
Thackeray, G. 90 
Thatcher, H. T. 673 
Theed, F. M. 312 
Thelwall, A. S. 419 
Thomas 110. Mrs. 
445. D. 420. E. 
91. Capt. F. 558. 
H. 558. J. 198, 
651. L.651.M. 
3ll. W. 652 
Thompson, Mrs. 
329. A. 199,311, 
312. E, 420. J. 
101. J.325 
Thomson, H.7T.419 
Thorn, C. C. 420 
Thorne, S. 672 
Thornewell, J. 199 
Thornhill, Lt.-Col. 
553 
Thornton, C. 651. 
E. 197 
Thorold, Maj. G.E, 
649 


Thresher, J. 445 

Thrupp, C. E. 557 

Thurnal!, W. 326 

Thursby, Miss 445, 
E. 110 

Thurston, M. 553 

Tickell, Maj.-Gen 
533 


Tidmarsh, C. 440 


























Tidswell, R. 313 
Tierman, M. F. 199 
Tierney, Lady 105. 
A. 553 
Tilbury, Mrs. 444 
Tillotson, W. 420 
Tilson, M.S. 312 
Tilstone, H. J. 675. 
M. 328 
Timbell, T. 311 
Timperon, T. C. 91 
Timson, S. 328 
Tindal, N. 439 
Tinling, E. D. 89 
Toby, 1.554, W.649 
Todhunter, J. 222 
Toker, P. C. 89 
Toll, Capt. L. H. 88 
Tomkins, E.108,442 
Tomlinson, C, J. 
419. W.R., 536 
Tompson, J. L. 221 
Toms, H. W. 89 
Tomson, R. 555 
Tooker, H.S.W. 422 
Torkington, C. 199 
Tothill, W. 556 
Tottenham, Hon. 
Mrs. 533. M. H. 
198. R.L. 311 
Toulmin, C. C. 217. 
G. H. 107 
Tourle, T. 444 
Tower, Lady S. 650 
Townsend, GF. 
311. M. A. 89. 
T.313. W. 533 
Towse, J.D. 553 
Toye, W. 554 
Trapaud, Capt. C. 
421 


Travers, I. 200. M. 
199, 555 

Tredgold, J. H.109 

Trehern, C. H. 673 

Tremenheere,S. 532 

Trentham, W. H. 
103 

Trevelyan, F. A.535 

Trevor, Capt. 334. 
E. G. 441 

Trew, A. 223. F. ib. 
S. ib. W. 535 

Trick, F. J. 310 

Trimmer, H. 325 

Tripe 327 

Tripp, M. 109 

Triscott, S. 328 

Tronson, Lt.-Col. 
196 

Trotter, Hon. Mrs. 
650. A.445. R.327 

Trower, E. S. 421. 
H. 90 


Index to Names. 


Trulock, J. 326 
Trydell, Lt.-Col. B. 
310 


Tucker, A. M. 90. 
J. J.669. J. T. 
90. M. 652 

Tulloch, M. I. 198 

Turing, A.M.C. 421 

Turner, A. 90, 439. 
Lady C. 650. C. 
E, 200.C. H. 557. 
C. S. 420. E. 200, 
557. J.534. K. 
P. 557. M. M. 
200. S. 106, 217. 
W. 89, 419 

Turquand, C. 651 

Turton, Rev. 'T. 419 

Tweed, E. E. 554 

Twigg, R. 650 

Tyndale 552 

Tynte, C. J. K. 197 

Tyrrell, W. R. 331 

Upjobn, F. 89 

Upton, E. 422 

Ussher, 'T. 310 

Vale, W. 675 

Valentine, W. 29 

Vanderzee, Capt.H. 
106 

Vane, R. M. 439 

Vanneck, Hon.Mrs. 
420 

Vansennen, Lt. E. 
D. 334 

Vansittart, C. E.420 

Vardon, Lt. 446 

Vaughan, J. 332 

Vaux, F. W. 652 

Vawdrey, B. 422. 
D. 89, 200, 311. 
W. 536 

Veitch, J.°419 

Venn, A. W. 534 

Vernon, Capt. 333. 
G.A.G. 91. J. 
W.555.R. 8.535. 
T. G. 536 

Vesey, Lady E. 420 

Viger, C. R. 312 

Vigers, C. K. 199 

Villiers, Hon. F. W. 
C. 200. W.311! 

Vincent, J.651. M. 
440 

Viveash, E. 110 

Vivian, Lady 420. 
G. 420. J. W.533 

Vizard, E. 672 

Vyse, G. S. H. 533 

Wackerbarth,H.651 

Wade, A. 671. C. 
J. 311. Lt. F. M. 


334. 
219 
Wailes, A. 105 
Wainwright, Capt. 
H. 88 


H. 532. J. 


Waite, T. 419 
Wakefield,M. C.444 
Wakley, 11.442 
Walford, W. 216 
Walker, Maj.-Gen. 
556. Sir B. W. 
310. C. A. 422. 
Sir E. 8.535. J. 
532, 553, 536. J. 
R. 198. T. 534 
Wall,Hon. Mrs.533. 
W.H. 91 
Waller, B. 669. C. 
438. C. E. 672. 
L. 110, 222 
Wallett, Maj. C. 91 
Wallis, L. 422 
Walmesiey, E. J. 
650 
Walne,.Mrs. 222 
Walpole, Lady 650. 
Mrs. 311. E. 222 
Walsh, E. 198. Sir 
J. B. 310 
Walshe, C. H. 332 
Walter, J. 310, 536. 
R. 104. R. W. K. 


89 

Walters, T. D. O. 
652 

Wandesforde, Hon. 
C. 421 

Wansey, E. 200 

Wanton, J. A. 534 

Warbrick, H.E. 536 

Ward, E.S. 90. H. 
533, 650. J. 670. 
Lt.-Col. J. 106. 
Hon. J. S. 199. 
M. 329. R. J. 91. 
S. N. 198. W. 333 

Warde, Hon. S. A. 
106 

Warden, M. F. 200 

Wardroper, E. 535 

Ware, E. 556. S. 
H. 420 

Waring, S. 108 

Warneford, M. E. 
535, 651 

Warner, M. 105 

Warre, T. 219 

Warren, R. B. 650. 
W. 672 

Warrington, M.422 

Washbourne, W.T. 
219 

Wasney, W. A. 101 
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Waterford, Marq. 
198 
Waterbouse, L. 556 
Waters, E. 440 
Watkins, F. 419. I. 
421 
Watson, E. A. 422. 
J. 312, 650. J. 
W. 311. R, 438. 
W. J. 533 
Watts, F. 88. J. 
G.4i9. M.652 
Wauchope, H. S. T. 
313 
Waugh, J. H. 197 
Way, A. 442. F. 
E. 422 
Webb, Lt.-Col. 650. 
J.N.330. M.A. 
90. W. H. 534. 
Capt. W. M. 558 
Webber, P. 327 
Webster, Lt.-Col. 
H. 310.S. K. 200. 
S.N. 313 
Wedderburn, M. L. 
420 
Wedge, C. 553 
Weekes, J. 671 
Weeks, J. 199 
Wegg, E. 440 
Weguelin, F. 536 
Weigall, T. 421 
Welch, T. K. 445 
Weld, E. 89 
Welland, L. P. 533 
Wellesley, Lord 310. 
C. E. 90 
Wellington, 
of 310, 532 
Wells, E. 313, 421. 
J.325. W. 197 
Welsh, Capt. R.672 
Wentworth, A. 330 
Werninck, J. S. W. 
199 
West, E. E. 422. G. 
H. 650. M. J. 532 
Westenra, Hon. J. 
C. 312 
Westmacott, A.534, 
C. M. 651 
Westmore, Maj. R. 
88 
Westmorland, Earl 
of 649 
Weston, T. W. 652 
Wetherall, Col. G. 
A. 310. M. E. 536 
Weyer, Mad. Van. 
de 197 
Whalley, D.C. 89 
Wharncliffe, Lord 
196 


Duke 
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Wharton, T. 105. 
W. 104 
Whately, T. 652 
Whatley, A. 326 
Wheble, S. 106 
Wheeler, H. 329. 
W. 441 
Wheelwright, J. F. 
311. K. 109 
Wheler, Sir T. 419 
Whelpdale, W. W. 
558 


Whicher, A. 90 
Whish, J.C. 91 
Whishaw, C. J. 534 
Whitaker, G. J. 
440 
Whitby, H. 533 
White 200.. A. 651. 
Capt. C. 106. C. 
B. 672. E. J. 331. 
Capt. J. E. 441. 
M. 556. M. A. 
91.T.R. 422, W. 
326, 329 
Whitehead, J. E. 
108. M.556 
Whitelock,A.C.313. 
J. 331 
Whitmarsh, H. 312 
Whitmore, Lady 
* 420. J. 105 
Whittall, A. 535. J. 
535 
Whittington,G.109. 
J. 215 . 
Whittuck, S.H. 43 
Whitty, I. 438 
Wholehan, L. 446 
Whyte, Lieut.-Col. 
651. E.672. J.R. 
419 
Wicklow, Earl of 
649 
Widgery, J. V. 222 
Wigglesworth, E. 
555 


~ Index.to 
Wight, A. 89. T. 
674 


Wightman, J. 440 
Wilbraham, Hon. 
Mrs. 420, Lt.-Col. 
420 
Wilby, E. 534. W. 
W. 3°6 
Wilcocks, Mrs. 445. 
M.A. 536 
Wilcoxon, A. 440 
Wild, I, L. 535 
Wilfood, Mrs, 671 
Wilford, Capt. J. S. 
88 


Wilkin, F. W. 555 
Wilkinson, A. P.S, 


532. E. S. 312. 
G. B. 223. M. 
552 


Willan, W. W. 420 
Williams, A. 534. 
C. P. 554. E. S. 
313. E. T. 90. G. 
H. 107. 1.311. J. 
220, 419, 533. J. 
H. 103,535. J. J. 
330. P. 333. R. 
110. M. 674. T. 
A. 670. W. 327 
Williamson, A. 556 
Willis, E. A. 539. 
F. 328. R. 553. 
W. A. 649 
Willoughby, H. 674 
Wills, Lt. 328. M. 
73. T. G. 536 
Wilmer, R. 650 
Wilmot, L. 445 
Wilshere, E. 217 
Wiltshire, Earl of 
196 
Wilson,Capt.A.534. 
B. H. 422. C.106, 
77. C. C.. 536, 
C. L. 536. C. S. 
90. E. 328, 557. 


END OF V 
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G. 90. J. 534. J. 
B. 557. J. P. 200. 
M. 419, 533. Sir 
R.T 523. S. 443. 
T. 101 
Wilton, C’tess of 
533. Earl of 532 
Windsor, H. 419 
Windus, M. 326 
Winnington, J. T. 
652. Sir T. E. 199 
Winslow, J. D. 311 
Winter, W. E. 200 
Wintle, J. 109 
Wise, J. R. 222 
Withington, A. 91 
Wittenoom, C. D. 
672 
Wix, J.650 
Wodehouse, Hon. 
B. 532 
Wolfe, R. C. 89 
Wollaston, Capt. F. 
649 
Wood, A. 441, 532, 
649. A. G. 222. 
A.M. 536. E.554. 
F. 532. J. 109. 
M. 218 W. 313 
Woodall, J. 512 
Woodburn, D. 536 
Woodd, B. T. 533 
Woodhouse, J. 331 
Woods, N. A. 553. 
Sir W. 326 
Woolley, G.105 J. 
200. J. P.673. S. 
534 
Woolridge, M. 650 
Wordsworth, Dr.197 
Worley, H. T. 91 
Worsley, J. H. 652, 
T. 199. W. 89. 
W. R. 198 
Worth, J. 419 
Wortham, L. C.652 
Worthy, Lt.J.D.442 
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Wrey, Lady 327 

Wright, Com.-Gen. 
330. Lt.-Col. 217. 
C. E. 90. E.C. 
438. H. F. 421... 
Capt. H. R. 649. 
J. 421. L. 535. 
M. 422. M. A. 
556. R. J. W. 
650. T.652. W. 
199 

Wrottesley, Hon 
L. 325 . 

Wybault, A. A. 220 

Wybrow, M. 89 

Wyld, E. M. 200 

Wylde, L. J. 671 

Wyndbam, E. 673. 
F. 651. J. E. 650. 
T.90 

Wynne, A. 650. S. 
L.91 

Wynyard, L. M. 535 

Wyse, T. 88 

Yaldwyn, Lt.-Col. 
311 


Yarborough, G. C. 
198. R.C. 198 
Yard, G. B. 419 
Yates, C. F. 422. 
H.91 
Yea, Capt. L. W.88 
Yeats, H. C. 421 
Yockney, L. 440 
Yonge, A. D. 651 
Yorke, H. R. 420. 
R. 88 
Young, Lt.-Col.532. 
C. G. 310, 419. 
E. 554. J. F. 332. 
J.H.91. L. 199. 
M. 91. R. W. 
421. T.D.89 
Younghusband, 
G. F. J. 532 
Zandt, F. Bar. Von. 
333 
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